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PREFACE 

There can be no doubt of the fact, if we are to be consistent with 
our interpretation of geography as expressed in the preceding volume 
of this series, that the main feature of the geography study in the last 
class of the elementary school is the commercial phase. The trade of 
the world, including as Undoes practically all the activities of the 
human race, is of a scope tremendous in its meaning. Only by a study 
of it can the relation of the human species to its natural environment 
be appreciated. In it is involved the greatest of all geograph- 
ical causal relations. The student should be brought to feel the 
rivalry and interplay of nations in this greatest of all games, the 
constant struggle for a goodly and increasing portion of international 
commerce. 

This is the keystone of the arch of geographical study, for commerce 
has been the motive behind all the efforts of man to conquer his en- 
vironment. Why do ocean liners endeavor to cut down time in cross- 
ing the European ferry? To get men and money to Europe the more 
rapidly to consummate business deals — to save commercial time. 
Why the Panama canal? To foster commercial ventures and to make 
them more profitable. Why large navies? To protect commercial 
ventures. Whatever else is considered in the geography of this grade 
must be subordinated to the commercial phase. Hence in this book 
the poUtical and descriptive have been made subordinate to the latter 
viewpoint. 

An endeavor has been made, as far as is practicable in a book of so 
elementary a scope, to deal both with causes — a very vital point if 
geography is to be taught so as to make pupils exert thought — and 
with accomplished facts. There is no doubt as to the justification of 
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PREFACE 3 

this last point in a book to be used by pupils whose schooling is prac- 
tically concluding. There are certain facts about the trade of the 
world which every person should know. 

The idea of the explanation of the subject in terms of physical en- 
vironment has been kept in mind, so that the work of this grade may 
be correlated with that of the preceding term; but the^ influence of 
man and the effects of economic control in world production have been 
given equal importance. Nature supplies resources, but the products 
are due to man, urged on by economic pressure of supply and cost. 

The pictures and illustrations should furnish a basis for class dis- 
cussions and provide a field for thought training in interpretation. 
The questions and exercises appended to the chapters are designed to 
promote thought on the pupil's part. 
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CHAPTER I 

HOW HAN DEVELOPED TRADE AND COMMERCE 

Savage Life. — In studying the effects of climate on maji, we 
have seen how widely the simple Hfe of the savage differs from that of 
civilized man. A naturaUst on the coast of Australia relates recently 
how he came across a band 
of " black fellows," as the 
natives are called, at their 
camp or lying-down place, 
for they had no huts or 
shelter of any kind. By 
promising to ^ve them 
plenty of biscuit, he got 
them to show him the nests 
of a certain species of bird. 
With the exception of a 
thick coat of white clay 
and red and yellow ochre 
on their faces and chests, 
they wore no covering on 
the body. Each man 
carried one or two spears, 
which he threw at the 
birds flyii^ overhead. One I 
chmbed a tree, tore off ' 

some onion-like plants and Fiq. 1. Wild men of the Cherisgani liills In Abica. 
threw them down to his 

companions, who ate them all before the climber got down to cl»m 
his share. Along a stretch of rocky shore were many crabs which the 
blacks caught and ate alive. They also found shellfish, which they 
strung on a reed stem to hai^ in the sun until the animal should die, bo 
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that it could be drawn out and eaten. Some bulbs, like turnips, were 
tied in their hair to be cooked in the future. A lizard and a six-inch- 
long grub were tussled for, torn into pieces, and the pieces swallowed 
on the spot. The nests having been found and the biscuits handed 
over, the savages filled themselves and lay down to sleep. They cared 
no more for the traveler or his biscuit. 

Division of Labor. — There is one great point of difference between 
the condition of the savage 
and that of civilized man. You 
noted that among these Aus- 
traUan savages it was a case of 
every man for himself. The 
sav^e has little or no thought 
for his neighbor. He gives no 
aid and asks none. £very man 
seeks the necessaries of Ufe for 
his family without' help. 

The savage, however, is but 
little more than an animal. 
Without the aid of his fellow- 
man no one can secure all the 
food, clothmg, shelter, and other 
thii^ he needs to nourish his 
body and develop his mind. 
Fra. 2. A Tibetan woman weavinB just rn f ^ ^l^ ^ u l_„ ^ j 

enough cloth for her own needs. ^"^ '^^ '^"^* '^^ ""^ '^O ^^ 

does draw upon his fellow-man 
for what he requires, and has to and does give something in return, 
is what makes him a civilized man. 

Among civilized people many varied industries are followed and 
each worker devotes bis attention to some one particular thing, with 
a view to exchanging the suiplus product he cannot use for other things 
which he needs, and which other people can produce better than he 
can. This sharing of the work of the world among members of a civil- 
ized community, whereby one man does one thing alone and other 
men other things, is called division of labor. 

As savage tribes be^n to see the wisdom of this division, they 
advance toward civilization. Among the Eskimos we find the young, 
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vigorous men actii^ as hunters; the old, feeble men making kayaks 
or repairir^ the bows, arrows, and knives; the women preparing the 
food; the boys flayii^ animaJs. And yet all share the common food. 
By this division of labor two thir^ are accomplished : each member, 
doing the same work all the time, turns out a better product, and at 
the same time prevents waste of time and material. You can notice 
this division of labor among the people who live on your own block; 
the grocer cannot make the clothes, the furniture, or the books neces- 
sary for his family, so he exchanges his goods for those of the tailor, 
the furniture dealer, and the stationer, who in turn need someone to 
supply them with groceries. This exchange of goods is called trade 
or commerce. 

How Commerce Civilizes Man. — There was a division of labor 
developed not only among the members of a family, but between tribes, 
when some gave particular atten- 
tion to grazing herds of cattle, 
while other tribes preferred to 
cultivate the soil or to fish in 
the sea. Then maay tribes united 
to form nations, and still the 
divi»on of the world's labor con- 
tinued. Some became agricul- 
tural, some manufacturing, and 
others became great carrying or 
exchan^ii^ nations. We might 
go so far as to say that there is 
now a division of labor among 
the continents which will become 
more important as the products 

of various contments are ex- JSUVTSrETo 
changed more readily. 

When you dined last night you probably made use of products 
from China, Brazil, Ireland, Cuba, Japan, Spain, and Jamaica. Again, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Texas, Florida, Nevada, Pennsylvania, probably 
furnished things to make your meal complete. Can you determine 
what these products are? 

The desire to get these products from country to country as quickly 
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as possible has been the great agent of civilization. To-day it is only 
the savage groups which give nothing to their fellow-men and receive 
nothing in return. The exchange of products brings various peoples 
into communication, so that they learn one from the other. It was the 
desire to exchange products with distant peoples that sent the European 
east to the Indies. Then when the Turks cut off this rich trade, the 
desire to find an all-water route urged Columbus out into the strange 
Western waters and led Da Gama around the cape of Good Hope. 

The larger nimiber of the civilized people in the world live in the 
coimtry. They are engaged in agriculture, lumbering, mining, graz- 
ing — divisions of the labor of the world whicli cannot be carried on in 
densely populated regions. To perform their part of the world's 
work more capably they Uve in permanent houses, they make use of 
many inventions and tools imknown to the savage, they give greater 
attention to their home life and the education of their children. 

They also build large cities and towns, because they have found it 
necessary for many people to live in as large groups as possible, so that 
representatives of all industries may be together to aid in the division 
of labor and the easy exchange of products. It is the pressure of 
commerce and trade, then, which urges man to build great cities in 
which the products of the earth may be manufactured or changed in 
some way before they are used. Practically every occupation except 
himting can be found in a large city like New York. 

Barter and Money. — The white trader in Africa or Australia 
holds a cheap rifle worth a few dollars and waits for the native to put 
in front of him several hundred dollars worth of skins in exchange for 
it. Though this may seem unfair to us, goods of equal value to both 
parties are being exchanged; and in simple bargains like this com- 
merce had its beginnings. Where one article is exchanged directly 
for another, the operation is called barter. The farmer who ex- 
changes his butter and eggs at the country store for matches, kerosene, 
and shoes, the boy who gives a handful of marbles for a knife, the miner 
who exchanges a nugget of gold for a month's provisions all make use 
of barter. 

You can easily realize that this simple form of commerce could not 
be employed in a large city. Imagine your grocer taking in goods of 
all descriptions in exchange for his wares. Again, conmierce forced 
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man to become more civilized by makiBg liim see that a conmiou 
medium of exchange was needed — somethii^ which we willingly 
receive in payment for the goods or labor we sell and with which we may 
buy whatever its value will purchase. Anything which is used in this 
way as a medium of exchange is money. The thing used must be 
ea^y preserved and transported and readily accepted by every one. Jn 
Abyssinia small blocks of salt at one time were used as money, and in 
parts of Africa and India cowrie shells are still used. Hides in Cali- 
fornia, tobacco in Maryland, and fish in Nova Scotia were once used as 
money. You can understand the great advantages of using gold, 
silver, and copper as a medium of exchange, because their values are 
always about the same 
throughout the world. 
Paper money is used for 
convenience in place of 
coins, but bank bills simply 
represent coin and have 
value only as long as the 
government or the bank 
' issuing them can redeem 
them in coin. In commerce 
to-day, therefore, a man ex- 
changes for money the pi^, 4, j^ Alaskan Indian skinmng a whale. 
products he has to sell — 

such money as bank checks or drafts — and with the money he buys 
other things, accordi:^ to his needs. 

Domestic and Foreign Commerce. — No housewife would think 
of going blocks away from home to purchase goods that she can secure 
just as cheaply on her own block. For the same reason no nation 
imports or buys goods that she can produce satisfactorily within her 
own borders. First of all she uses her own products. Although the 
United States has to buy every year $100,000,000 worth or more of 
si^ar, she consumes every bit of the 800,000 or more tons of cane 
sugar and beet sugar produced in Louisiana, Michigan, Colorado, and 
California. This home trade of a people, always many times larger 
than its foreign trade, is called domestic commerce. 

On the other hand, the supplies that a nation requires which cannot 
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be produced at home can be secured only by exchanging surplus prod- 
ucts with foreign countries. England last year absorbed four million 
bales of cotton, each weighing iSve hundred pounds. Since she can 
produce no cotton, all this had to be purchased from foreign coimtries. 
The United States buys annually $120,000,000 worth of cofiFee from 
outside. Foreign commerce begins when nations cannot supply their 
own needs and are forced to buy from their neighbors. Every part 
of the world is dependent upon other parts for many of the things it 
needs, and this exchange of surplus products is called foreign commerce. 
It is necessary to study now why some parts of the earth are of 
greater commercial importance than others. We are to examine the 
forces which regulate the commercial development of various regions. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (1) Mention as many needs of a savage as you can 
think of. Then contrast these with the needs of a civilized man. (2) How can the sav- 
age satisfy his needs? How can a civilized man? (3) Write definitions of division of 
labor; barter; money; trade; domestic commerce; foreign commerce. (4) Explain how 
division of labor is practiced in a large department store. In a school building. (5) In 
what ways have you made use of barter? (6) The leading foods we import are coffee, 
sugar, tea, cocoa, fruits, and nuts. Explain why these should hold so important a place 
in our foreign commerce. 



CHAPTER II 
HOW NATURAL CONDITIONS AFFECT COMMERCE 

The Earth as the Source of otir Wealth. — Everything that 
man has comes from the earth. Our own bodies come from Mother 
Earth, are always a part of her, and when we die she takes us back 
again into her bosom, and our substance may issue forth again in some 
new form. No part of the earth is ever destroyed or wasted. Not 
only do all foodstuffs come from the earth, but everything that we 
call wealth is lent to us by her for our use. 

In his development of commerce, then, man is limited to- those 
resources which the earth furnishes him. Manufacturing industries 
requiring power rather than fertile soil flourish in regions which can 
supply fuel or water power. The miner needs only minerals and can 
disregard soil, climate, and water power. On the other hand, the 
farmer, not so much interested in water power, fuel, or minerals, must 
look out for level, fertile land, a suitable climate, and above all an active 
market fairly near him, and means of getting his crops to it quickly. 

We have learned, in a preceding volume, that man in his spread 
over the surface of the earth is restricted by climatic conditions and 
natural barriers; and we are to learn that the spread of conunerce is 
similarly restricted. 

Although there are about 65 million square miles of land surface 
on the earth, little more than half of this is suitable for the home of 
man. Where great mountain ranges rise to heights at which few food 
plants can be grown; where vast sand deserts spread out, man cannot 
find subsistence. On the wide tundra regions of the continents only 
a handful of savages •an survive; in the simless depths of the 
equatorial forests the wild inhabitants are ignorant of the world 
without. 

Man can dwell in large numbers in those regions only where his 
food supply is abundant and easily obtained. He alone of all animals 
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can live away from the sources of hia food supply, because he alone 
is able to transport what he needs to any region he wishes to inhabUi. 
Nevertheless some great natural conditions are msurmountable. 

Surface Features. — Mountain ranges have always been great 
obstacles to communication and commerce. The steep slopes are apt 
to be destitute of soil, and the valleys are difficult of access, so that 
mountainous countries are generally sparsely settled regions, except 
in the valleys where man will settle because of the food-producing power 




cannot exist under normal conditiona. 



of the land Momitam passes like those across the Alps, the Himalayas, 
and the Rockies become very important in the commercial relations 
of regions separated by the ranges. 

The river and river valley are of wide importance to commerce. 
The valley is generally a region of great fertility, Mid its naturally 
leveled and graded surface offers a route to the railroad, while the 
stream la a source of water power and may be a free and inexpensive 
means of transportation 

Plateaus generally produce an abimdance of grass, so that cattle 
growing becomes an important industry in such regions. Often, how- 
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ever, they are deficient in the amount of runfall necessary to produce 
an abundance of the grains. About 80 per cent of the world's popu- 
lation dwells in the lowland plains. On account of their fertility and 
the absence of obstacles to commerce they aie of the highest importance 
to life and its activities. Figure 6 shows us that coast pUuns and 
lowlands adjacent to good harbors, as in the United States, Europe, 
and China, are the most thickly populated regions of the world. 



- The presence of good harbors has a great deal to do with the com- 
mercial importance of a region. The many drowned valleys aloi^ 
the North Atlantic coast of Europe and America form harbors which 
produce the two greatest centers of commerce in the world. As iii 
South America, they determine the location of the great cities of a 
continent. Countries like Bolivia and Switzerland, shut off from the 
sea, are more limited in their influence than a country like Holland, 
which has extended its commercial activities to many parts of the 
earth by means of ready access to the sea. 

Agriculture, without a reasonably fertile soil, is impossible; and 
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without agriculture there cajinot be extensive commerce. We usually 
apply the term soil to the loose earth on the surface of the land. The 
soil averages from six to twelve inches deep. The greater part is formed 
by the breakii^ up of rock and the decay of vegetable and animal 
substance, Uke leaves, roots, and the bodies of dead animals. You 
have learned that weathering and erosion are always at work wearing 
down the rused portions of the earth's surface. Soils are sandy, 



loamy, limy, and clayey, according to their composition. A loamy 
soil is most suitable for cultivation, and the most productive soils are 
found in river basins, on the low slopes of hills, among the foothills of 
mountain ranges, in the beds of lakes, and on the great plains of the 
earth. 

How Climate Controls Commerce. — Before man can live in a 
regjon it must produce either food products or something that may be 
exchai^ed for food products. Since the growth of food products is 
governed even more by condiUons of climate than by surface irregu- 
larities, climate is the more important factor. Temperature and 
moisture are the two leading factors of climate by which it exerts its 
control. ^The northern part of North America is too cold to produce 
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any great amount of food products, and it is therefore sparsely settled. 
Parts of Africa, Asia, and North America lack sufficient rainfall; while 
the Amazon valley has a rainfall too copious for the great food products. 

We have studied how the inclination of the earth's axis, and the 
fact that it is parallel to itself at all times of the year as the planet 
travels aroimd the sun, produce the cUmatic zones. We have seen the 
effect of the excessive heat and moistiu'e on the plants, the animals, 
and the men of the torrid zone. In the polar regions, which lack 
sufficient heat and Ught, the great food products cannot grow, the 
animal hfe is sparse, and the men are Uttle more than savages. 

The temperate zones, with the alternation of smnmer and winter, 
furnish the happy medium between the two extremes of climate. Here 
the winters are not too cold nor the summers too warm. In these 
belts the most useful food-producing plants grow and the domesticated 
animals can increase. Man must put forth some effort to secure what 
he needs. In these belts, in the middle latitudes of North Americai 
Europe, eastern Asia, and South America, we shall find the most pro- 
gressive, commercially, and the most highly civilized peoples of the 
world. 

Rainfall and its Effects. — There is probably no spot on the 
earth's surface where it never rains or snows. Rainfall in different 
regions over the earth varies from 1 inch to more than 400 inches per 
year. Less than 10 inches a year in any region often means a desert 
or tundra, and of course prevents the growth of grains or grasses. At 
least 20 inches annual rainfall is generally necessary for forests and for 
agriculture without irrigation. The lands most favorable for human 
occupation in the production of food-producing plants have from 20 
to 60 or 80 inches per year. Observe the regions colored for moder- 
ately heavy rains in Figure 9. 

Excessive rainfall (that is, more than 100 inches annually) produces 
heavily covered forest regions which are always deficient in food- 
producing plants. Both regions, of excessive and of scanty rainfall^ 
are apt to be sparsely peopled and of little commercial importance. 

The distribution of rain with respect to the season in which it falls 
is quite as important as its distribution with respect to quantity. 
Even a small amoimt of rain falling during the growing season is of 
more value for grass and crops than a large amount falling in the au« 
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tumn and winter. A good crop of com has been raised in Kansas with 
a rainfall of only eight inches for the year, but most of it fell in spring 
and early summer. Winter rams supply ground water, fiU springs, 
wells, and streams, and soak the lower soil levels from which the trees 
draw most of their water supply. 

The map {Figure 9) shows us that, leaving out small patches, the 
principal ramf aU regions extend south and north and that m the equa- 
torial regions as a whole the rainfall is much heavier than in higher 
latitudes. We also note that the highlands stop most of the rain on 
their windward side; that in the temperate zones the prevailing winds 
from the west bring ample rains to the west coasts of North America, 
Europe, and southern South America; and that the polar regions 
have Uttle rain because the air is too cold to carry much vapor. 

About half of all the land receives too Uttle rainfallto support more 
than a scanty population. Only about one third of the land receives 
between 20 and 60 inches of rain, the amoimt mc^t favorable for civi- 
Uzed communities. 

How Man Tries to Modify Climate. — One of the difficulties 
encountered in the developing of new countries is that very often the 
climate is not just the sort needed for successful agriculture. The 
most common difficulty is usually too scanty a rainfall. Many coun- 
tries have droughts so protracted that, if the tiny annual rainfall were 
just an inch or two less, to cultivate the soil would be impossible, and 
the whole coimtry would become a desert. 

It is in cases like these that man, the climate maker, steps in with 
a remedy. Where lack of rain is the trouble the government's botani- 
cal or forestry expert is usually asked to prescribe that remedy; and 
he says, " Plant trees." For, strange as it may seem, trees cause the 
rainfall to increase. They do this in two ways. The leaves of trees, 
owing to their chemical make-up, are always cooler than the sur- 
rounding atmosphere; so they help to precipitate what moisture there 
is in the air, much as a cold mbimtain top brings down rain. Then, 
too, the roots help to keep the moisture in the soil after the rain has 
fallen, instead of letting it be sucked up by the hot sun. 

The eucalyptus, or gum tree, is the great weapon of the rain maker. 
Recently the Central Pacific Railway, which, on its way from New 
York to San Francisco traverses a huge, flat desert east of the Rockies, 
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has had gum trees planted for hundreds of miles along the line — to 
lessen droughts ! 

The planting of trees by the climate maker is done for other pur- 
poses. Trees make a climate milder and shelter the exposed regions. 
Spain has for centuries recklessly u^ed up its great forests till it is now 
almost bare, with the result that its climate has become very extreme 
— Spain bemg nowadays scorchingly hot m the summer, Uke the 
Sahara, and very cold in winter. 

In many other ways man, not content to take the earth as nature 
gives it to him, strives constantly to change it, so as to permit of greater 
commercial development. We now have to study some of the wajrs 
in which man tries to fit the earth to his needs. 

After a long period in the life of a nation each particular industry 
settles down in the region best adapted to it by natural conditions. 
Man in this regard must bow to nature, but he becomes supreme again 
because of his skill in carrying the product from the place where nature 
permits its growth to other parts of the world where he can exchange 
it for the various products he requires. Thus apples grown* in Wash- 
ington and Alberta are peddled in the streets of Dublin, and matches 
used in New York City are made in Norway from the wood of trees 
grown in Oregon. The great problem, then, becomes one of ex- 
changing the products, iond this* problem we shall take up in the next 
chapter. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (1) Why do men gather in great cities? (2) Why are 
all the densely populated areas of South America in Figure 6 near the coast? (3) Account 
for the population of Australia {Figure 6). (4) Upon what does the population of any 
region depend? (5) Why do men live near rivers? (6) Make a drawing of a favorable 
and an unfavorable coast line. (7) Find instances in Figure 6 where mountain, desert, 
and water barriers restrict population to certain regions. Name these barriers. (8) What 
zones are most favorable to commercial development and for what reasons? (9) What 
conditions in the tropical sones are unfavorable to commerce? (10) Write statements 
showing how the climate of Cuba, Iceland, Siberia, Brazil, Alberta, and Argentina afifects 
the life of the inhabitants of each. (11) Account for the following rainy regions: Cen- 
tral Africa, northern India, Amazon valley, southern Chile, the Canal zone. (12) Ac- 
coimt for the drjmess of the Sahara desert, Argentine pampas, South Africa, and central 
China. (13) Why are the interiors of North America and central Eurasia similar a8 
regards rainfall? (14) What do you understand by a rainfall of 40 inches? 



CHAPTER III 
HOW MAN CONTROLS COMMERCE 

The Conquest of Environment. — Civilized man, and especially 
the members of the races Uving in the north and south temperate 
belts, struggles constantly to change the earth as nature gives it to 
him in order to bring about its greater commercial development. He 
is not content, like the animal and the savage, to accept the conditions 
of his surroundings placidly. The need of food, shelter, and clothing 
is the great spur that urges him on, resulting in commerce, which is 
the exchange of commodities. We must always bear in'mmd that when 
man is civilized he draws on the rest of the world for what he does not 
produce and gives his surplus products to the rest of the world in return. 
Commerce tends to spread civilization throughout the world. We 
are now to examine some of the ways by which man tries to control 
nature and develop commerce. 

Irrigation. — We have seen how closely the spread of men and 
animals depends on the production of food-bearing plants. Man is 
never content to endure the results of scanty rainfall in desert regions, 
but strives to accomplish the artificial watering of crops. In many 
regions he has done this by holding back the water that would other- 
wise run off the land, so as to form large reservoirs, and then feeding 
it out to the dry earth as needed. This watering of the land, either 
with the water thus stored up or with water diverted from rivers or 
pumped from deep wells, is known as irrigation. The commercial 
results of irrigation are seen everywhere from Patagonia to Alberta, 
from Spain to Indo-China. Regions that would otherwise still be 
deserts have become fertile garden spots. 

At Aswan, in Egypt, an enormous dam has been constructed across 
the Nile, causing a rise of 65 feet in the level. When water is badly 
needed in lower Egypt for the valuable cotton crop, canals distribute 
it. The Nile is also dammed at Cairo, Siut, and other places; no 
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other river is so thoroughly under man's control. In India the ini- 
gatit^ systems insure regular and larger crops from 25 million acrea. 
In the western United States water is obtained from mountain streams 
and led into great canal systems which supply widely separated farms 
and orchards. Irrigation companies have been oiganized ttad farm- 
ers pay them for the privilege of using the water they supply, as we 
pay for gas. Land benefited in this way has increased often 400 times 
in value, two and three crops a year being rwsed instead of one; cities 
have apnmg up and a new rush of settlers has set in. Waahii^ton, 



Fia. 10. The great Aswan Dam in Egypt. 

Oregon, Arizona, California, Wyomii^, and Colorado are profiting 
greatly from these efforts of man to overcome the effects of climate. 
In 1910 about 14,000,000 acres of land had been irr^ated out of a 
total of over 1,000,000,000 acres constituting the arid regions. 

Commiuucation. — The development of commerce has made 
necessary quicker communication between different parte of the world. 
Man exerts a great control over commerce by the various modes of 
communication he has established. The international postal systems, 
the telegraph, the telephone, and the ocean cables are the results of 
man's efforte to demolish in the intereste of commerce the time and 
space barriers between groups of men. The cotton grower in Mis- 
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eissippi to-night knows the price cotton brought this morning in the 
exchanges at Liverpool and London. Merchants in Chicago receive 
every morning mail orders for ready-made goods from farmers through- 
out the West, amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars. By 
means of the telephone a manager in St, Louis can receive reports 
from his salesman 1,000 miles away. The most isolated parts of the 
e^1;b are kept in touch with the busy centers, and ships at sea are in 
communication with land throt^ wireless telegraphy. A wireless 
message circles the earth in 12 minutes. 

Transportation. — We have seen 
in the preceding chapter that while 
man is greatly limited by natural 
conditions of the earth's surface and 
by climate, he endeavors to over- 
come these checks upon his commer- 
cial progress by his ingenuity in 
exchanging products of various parts 
of the world. As he pursues the 
idea of division of labor and makes 
use of all natural resources, such 
as fertility of soil and the produc- 
tion of lumber, iron, coal, and 
copper, the problem of carrying and 
Tio.n. Of every 100 telephones in exchanging the products becomes 
use, the United States pqasesses 65. ° , '^ 

There ace 14.000,000 in the world. more and more important. New 

York with her thousands of fac- 
tories must depend largely upon Pennsylvania for coal and iron, 
Chicago for beef, the Middle West for com and flour, and the neigh- 
boring states for dairy products to feed her hordes of workers. 

Transportation by Water. — As countries take up their share 
of the division of labor of the world and offer more and more products 
for exchange, foreign commerce grows to a greater volume and the 
burden of transportation is put upon the " world-end " steamers and 
sailing vessels. The ocean routes form the most available and econom- 
ical me^is of transportation. The constant problem of carrying 
products in the greatest quantity and in the shortest time is the one 
by which commerce ui^es man on to greater achievements in the way 
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of transportation; and, on the other hand, man, by the ways in which 
he meets this problem, exerts his control over commercial development. 
Ocean steamers are bxiilt to-day in two types. The freighter and 
the tramp steamer are moderate in speed, but capable of carrying 
very great cargoes. A freighter of large capacity will carry at one 
trip, and at very low cost relatively, the contents of eight miles of 
freight cars — in all about 2,500 cars or 60 trains. The liner, a mail 
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and passenger vessel, with triple-expMision engines and quadruple 
screws, burning sometimes 1,000 tons of coal on a full day's run, will 
cross the Atlantic in four and one half days to the freighter's ten days. 
Sailing vessels abo ply the oceans, carrying their share of the world's 
commerce where speed is not an object and the goods are not perish- 
able. There are, however, plying the waters of the world, three steam- 
ers to every sailing vessel. Half the ocean commerce of the world is 
carried on between Europe tmd North America, one eighth between 
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Europe and the Orient and Australia by the Suez route, and one eighth 
between Europe and Africa. 

Transportation by water is cheaper than by land. Thus the great 
rivers connecting coast with interior have always been the natural high- 
ways of inland commerce. The St. Lawrence river, with its connect- 
ing lakes and canals, furnishes the greatest inland waterway of the 
worid. The great possibilities of the Amazon and the Kongo are as yet 
little utiUzed. By slow improvement the Mississippi is regaining the 
great trade she once mamtained. The large rivers of Europe, Uke the 
Rhine, the Elbe, the Danube, the Dnieper, and the Don, have been 
highways of commerce from the earliest times. Ocean freighters 
steam up the Amazon for over 1,000 miles from its mouth, while the 
La Plata system permits light vessels to ascend a distance of 1,500 
miles. The rivers of Asia, with their level and fertile valleys, have each 
considerable local commerce, while the abrupt slopes arid rapids^ of 
most of the African rivers render them unsuitable for navigation. 

Canals. — In the early development of many countries, lack of 
roads led to the use of the waterways for trade and travel. Even after 
roads had been provided, water transportation was cheaper and traflSc 
contmued to use waterways. Canals form a very important part of 
inland water navigation. They are used to shorten distances between 
points or to enable boats to pass aromid an obstruction Uke a falls or 
rapids in a river. A horse that can draw one ton in a cart on a good 
road can draw 30 or 40 tons in a canal boat. 

The Panama canal, the most important in the world, saves 10,000 
miles in a ship's voyage from New York to San Francisco, cutting oflf 
the waste of time and expense of the trip arotmd Cape Horn. By 
using it a shipper saves 8,000 miles from New York to Yokohama and 
5,000 miles to Valparaiso; 6,500 miles are saved in steaming from San 
Francisco to Liverpool, and 6,000 in steaming to Genoa. The tolls in. 
sending an average size freighter through the short passage will ap- 
proximate $6,000. The Kiel canal in Germany was built to permit 
ships to pass between the Baltic and North seas without going around 
Denmark; the Manchester ship canal in England allows ocean-going 
freighters from the United States to pass along its 35 miles in three 
hours and discharge their cargoes at the doors of the cotton mills. La 
Holland canals are more common than roads. Five thousand vessels a 
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year pass through the Suez canal, saving over 4,000 miles in goii^ to 
ports in India, China, and Japan. Germany, Cuiada, China, and the 
United States have many canals. Figure IS shows the canal across 
Cape Cod, dug to shorten the water trip between New York and Boston 
and to do away with the voyage among the dangerous shoals south 



FiQ. 13. The Cape Cod canal, looking east. 

and east of Cape Cod. The Antwerp and Liege canal will be 84 miles 
in lei^th, and the Danube and Adriatic canal 319 miles long. 

Transportation by Rail. — In spite of the fact that water trans- 
portation is much cheaper, most of the goods of the United States and 
the countrieB of western Europe is carried by the railways. In big 
cities like London, New York, Boston, and Paris, the enormous amount 
of perishable food required for daily consumption must be delivered 
on time. The railroad is generally swift and prompt. 

Always with the purpose of developing commerce and exchanging 
goods, 700,000 miles of track extend everywhere over the earth's 
surface. Man fights and conquers natiu'al barriers everywhere in 
order to drive the twin rails farther. Wonderful tunnels, like the 
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Simplon and the St. Gotbard in the Alps, pierce mounts ranges In 
Asia, South and North America. Eight transcontinental roads cross* 
ing North America meet, at Pacific coast ports, steamers carrying 
cargoes of Chinese and Japanese products. 

One powerful locomotive can haul 5,000 tons of freight at a speed of 
25 miles an hour. Forty-eight hundred tons of coal are drawn in a 
long string of cars by one engine. Some express trains cover the dis- 
tance between New York and Chicago in 18 hours. 

A trunk system is a consolidation of smaller roads, the various 
branches of which extend into coal, grain, iron, cattle, timber, and 



Fra. 14. The largest and most powerful freight locomotive in tiie mnld. 

tobacco regions. It feeds the products of these areas to the manufac- 
turii^ and shipping centers along the line and on the coast. Most of 
the trunk lines, therefore, extend east and west. The Trans-Siberian 
Railway, connecting Vladivostok with Petrograd, is an example of 
a foreign trunk line. The Cape-to-CaJro line in Africa and a pan- 
American line connectii^ Canada with Argentina, which will be built 
sooner or later, will be examples of tnmk systems extending north 
and south. 

A great American mode of rwl transportation is the electric ear. 
The tracks of these trolley lines branch out for hundreds of miles from 
our cities, supplying prompt, cheap, and frequent service to passengers, 
and often acting as carriers of perishable freight such as fruit and 
dairy products. The light cars and motors can run in uneven sections 
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where it would be impracticable if not impos^ble to extend a r^lroad 
line. A traveler can journey from Albany to Cbicago or from New York 
to Portland, Me., by these electric railroads. M^Ly steam railroads are 
now engaged lq electrifying their tracks within and near city Umits. 

Other Modes of Transportation. — The simplest form of trans- 
portation is porteri^e, in which loads are carried by men's hands and 
arms, or on their heads. This mode is used among savage people, in 
tropical forests, aad in mountainous countries. In Central Africa 
about 30 negroes are required to carry a ton 25 miles a day. The cost 
of transportation from the Guinea coast to Lake Chad, about 600 
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nules, is $380 a ton. By rmiroads the cost of transportation over a 
like distance may be only ten cents a ton. 

Pack animals are a great improvement on the human porter. Of 
all animals used, the dog, the ass, the mide, the horse, the ox, the 
elephant, the reindeer, the llama, and the yak, probably the camel is 
the most efficient, carryii^ a load up to 1,000 pounds. Caravans of 
12,000 camels carrying goods worth $800,000 cross the Sahara, coa- 
BUming 20 months for the round trip. 

Certain products, like petroleum and gas, are transported from 
section to section through great pipe lines that run along the surface 
or underground. Many of these cross the Middle and South Atlantic 
states, Texas, and California, as well as Germany, Russia, and Mexico, 
to ?arrjr oil from the weUa to refineries on the coasts, 
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The Forms of Government. — The development of commerce, too, 
is controlWd largely by the kind of government under which man lives. 
Any kind of government, you can see, is a form of division of labor. 
Government has arisen because there are many things which every 
one in a community needs, such as a system of police protection, the 
maintenance of healthful ^conditions, fire protection, the exchange of 
mail, but which a few people can attend to better and more cheaply 
for the community as a whole. Then again, commerce cannot thrive 
unless people regard the rights of their neighbors, and unless people 
who will not do as they should are made to do so. Men will not pro- 
duce very much if they are not to enjoy the results of their labors. 

All forms of government have had their origin in the relations sub- 
sisting between the parent and children in the smallest group within a 
tribe, which we call a family. Here the parent must estabUsh and 
enforce certain rules in order that all members of the group may live 
in comfort and happiness. . A group of families made up the tribe, 
which, when a place of permanent habitation was settled upon, be- 
came the inhabitants of a village. Here a headman or chief took the 
leadership, made the rules, and settled disputes among members. He 
corresponds to the mayor of a city or the governor of a state. 

A great union of tribes or villages, cities, and states makes up a 
nation, which we may think of as a very large family. When all the 
officers of a government are nominated, discussed, and elected by the 
people of the nation directly, the mode of government is called a de- 
mocracy (people ruling). In a great nation like our own it would be 
quite impossible to have every citizen elect his ruler directly and have 
a voice directly in the making of the laws. So that, when the oflBlcers 
are chosen as in our country, in France, and in Portugal, by repre- 
sentatives elected by the people, the government is called a republic. 
In the United States we use both forms, so that we live under a demo- 
cratic republic. 

Tribes ruled by chiefs, who have the power of fife and death, who 
hold office for life, and who are generally succeeded by their oldest 
son, are common in Africa and parts of Asia. This mode of govern- 
ment is called an absolute monarchy (one person ruling). In larger 
nations this ruler may be called a king, queen, emperor, empress, ameer, 
czar, sultan, shah, or mikado. Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Morocco, and 
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Biam furnish illustrations of this type of government. The people 
are not, as a rule, as well educated or as happy under this form as 
under the republic; and the country will not be bo important com- 
mercially, the national resources will not be so profitably developed. 
When the people are oppressed by a pitiless police system or tax office, 
there is little incentive to work hard and to try to acquire wealth. 

Sometimes the people living unhappily under the monarchical form 
have risen up and wrested a guarantee of fair treatment from their 
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rulers; have limited the powers of the sovereign by making him prom- 
ise not to do certain unjust things. This form of government is called 
a limited monarchy or a constitutional monarchy. Great Brit^, 
Italy, and Japan are examples of this type. 

People thrive best and commerce is greatest under the republic. 
This, however, is the most difficult of all forms of government to carry 
on, because it depends upon the concerted good will and the honesty, 
patriotism, and intelligence of many citizens. 

Good governments encourage industry and trade by protecting 
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their citizens from marauders. They help foreign and domestic com- 
merce by improving rivers, waterways, and roads, and by collecting 
and giving out helpful information of value to farmers and manu- 
facturers. They preserve forests and animals, stock rivers with fish, 
and provide for hrigation. 

The influence of weather conditions upon conunerce is so important 
that all good governments have estabUshed weather bureaus. These 
send out daily maps and forecasts warning farmers, shippers, and manu- 
facturers of coming storms, frosts, blizzards, and temperature changes. 
Millions of dollars worth of property are saved every year by these 
warnings in the United States alone. By advance notice of one cold 
wave, $3,000,000 worth of perishable products that would have been 
destroyed was saved. 

National governments that work for the betterment of their people, 
and therefore for greater conmiercial development, aid navigation by 
removing obstructions to the entrances to harbors, constructing piers, 
building and maintaining lighthouses, and placing buoys to mark 
dangerous shoals or to guide vessels through the proper channels when 
entering or leaving harbors. They also establish rules for the manage- 
ment of ocean-going vessels, so that no one shall trespass upon the 
rights of another or place other vessels in danger by running at high 
speed in rivers and dangerous channels. All large vessels are taken 
into and out of port by pilots who, having thorough acquaintance with 
the harbor, are able to guide the ships safely through the most tortuous 
channels. Governments establish laws and regulations for the high 
seas, providing for the safety of passengers and crew by insisting upon 
proper equipment for life saving in case of accident. They look out 
for the care of their sailors in foreign ports and regulate their duties 
and privileges. They maintain consular agents in almost every port 
of the world to report back to their manufacturers and exporters on 
the conditions of trade in the country in which they are stationed. 

It becomes our work now to trace out this division of labor among 
the great nations of the earth. We are to see how each nation does 
the work it is best fitted to do by its physical environment and climatic 
features. We are to learn what each one gives to the other members 
and what it takes in return. The one nation best suited to study in 
detail is our own United States. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES. — (1) Mention ways in which man has changed 
natural conditions in New York City. (2) Determine the cause behind each one of these 
cnanges. (3) Consulting the rainfall map and the population map, find places on the 
earth where irrigation could be employed. (4) Why are rugged and mountainous coun- 
tries generally sparsely settled? (5) Mention the great modes of communication em- 
ployed in New York City. (6) Mention the great modes of transpoHation of the world 
in order of speed, in order of cheapness. (7) What modes would you be likely to find in 
South America? In Greenland? (8) Explain why a sailing vessel can be run more cheaply 
than a steam vessel. (9) Mention exports that sailing vessels can carry at lower costs 
than can steamships. (10) What is the largest item of expense in a steam vessel? (11) In 
what ways does good government help to develop trade? (12) Mention ways in which 
your government is aiding commercial development. (13) Write definitions of climAte, 
irrigation, transportation, trunk line, freighter, liner. (14) Explain the difference be- 
tween a republic and a constitutional monarchy. 



CHAPTER IV 

PHYSICAL AND CLIMATIC FEATURES OF THE 

UNITED STATES 

Importance of fhe United States. — Although our country is 
surpassed in area by the British Empire, by Rusda, and by the Chinese 
and Brazilian repubUcs, it excels them all in geographical and com- 
mercial advantages of position. Its location is very advantageous; 
being almost wholly in the warmer half of the nonh temperate zone. 
Its wide stretches of fertile soil and its vast mineral resources make 
it admirably fitted to become the seat of one of the greatest nations 
of the earth. At present it is the largest habitable country. In loca- 
tion, climate, surface, and natural wealth the United States is favored 
above most countries. It suffers neither from extreme heat nor ex- 
treme cold; the rainfall is nowhere excessive, and irrigation is rapidly 
healing the arid scars due to scanty rain. Neither great des^s nor 
impassable moimtain chains interfere with transportation. At the 
present its natinal resources are more productive and its manufacturing 
interests greater than those of any other country. There are few other 
countries so well fitted to support their population without dependence 
on the products of other regions. 

Every one of the great occupations of men in which there occurs 
the division of labor — agriculture, minmg, fishmg, lumbering, grazmg, 
and manufacturing — is practiced by the United States of America. 

Location and Area. — Its average extent from north to south is 
about 22° of latitude, or 1,200 miles; from east to west the average 
breadth is about 2,500 miles, thus giving an approximate area of 
3,000,000 square miles. Including Alaska and its island possessions, 
the total area which our country controls is about 3,760,000 square 
miles, being nearly equal to that of all Europe. 

Great Natural Divisions. — As the United States stretches en- 
tirely across the continent, it has four well-marked physical divisions: 
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(1) the Atlantic Coastal plain, including the Gulf Coastal plain; (2) the 
Appalachian highlands, including the Allegheny highlands; (3) the 
Central plain, including the Great Plains; and (4) the Western high- 
lands, including the Pacific coast ranges. 

The Atlantic Coastal Plain. — You will observe in Figure 17 that 
a low coast plain borders the Atlantic seaboard of the United States 
throughout most of its extent. Along the northeastern coast the 
plain is very narrow, while south of New York bay it has a width in 
some places, as in Georgia, of more than 200 miles. The surface is 
nearly level everywhere, sloping gently toward the southeast. The 
existence of the Atlantic Coast plain has had a marked effect on the 
commercial development of the country. The sinking or drowning of 
the northern part has made a very much indented coast line, forming 
the best of harbors. These drowned valleys are foimd from Maine 
to Chesapeake bay. Locate on the map Penobscot bay. Frenchman 
bay, Machias bay, Sheepscot and Casco bays, which form excellent 
harbors. Massachusetts, Cape Cod, New York, Delaware, and Chesa- 
peake bays, with Long Island soimd, are also great natural aids to 
commercial development. South of New York good harbors are very 
few. 

The New England section, extending from Maine to Long Island, 
is a plateau region, the surface sloping abruptly and fumishmg abun- 
dant water power. The soil, fertile in many sections and quite barren 
in others, is hard to till. This fact led to the development of factories, 
which made use of the excellent water power afforded by the clear, 
rapid rivers. 

In the middle portion of the Atlantic Coastal plain the mountains 
are farther inland, the slope is more gradual, and the land more nearly 
level. In the southern section the soil is much more fertile ai^d farm- 
ing is an active occupation. The rivers axe sluggish but deep and 
navigable in their lower portions. On the line where they descend 
from the higher levels to the flat lowlands, good water power is secured, 
and you will notice in Figure 20 that various manufacturing cities 
like Philadelphia, Richmond, Raleigh, Augusta, Macon, Montgomery, 
and Coliunbus have grown up. Seaports are found at the mouths of 
these rivers. 

The coast waters of the northern part of the plain are rich in cod, 
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lands? (11) Which ol them have their sources in the Western highlands? (12) Which 
one rises on the Height of Land? (13) What five lakes lie on the northern border of the 
United States? What river is the outlet of these lakes? (14) Trace the outline of the 
Great Plains. (15) What river systems are partly in these plains? (16) What part of 
ibe area of the United States is embraced in the Western highlands? (IT) What two 
plateau regions do you find here? (18) What is the chief tributary of the Columbia river? 
(19) What indicates the dry climate o( the Western highlands? (20) Why have the low 
plateaus of this region less streams than the high plateaus? (21) Judging from the num- 
ber and size of the streains, what port of the United States has the most rainfall? (Com- 
pare this map with the rainfall chart on pane 45.) 
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mackerel, and other fishes, and fishing gives employmeiit to many 
people. 

The Gulf Coastal Hain. — This, you will notice, is a continua- 
tion of the Atlantic plain, extending from Florida to Texas. With 
the alluvial plains or bottom lands along the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries, it composes the richest part of the cotton belt. 

The Appalachian Highlands. — The Appalachian mountams 
consist of a system of mountain groups and ranges extending from New 
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Hampshire to Alabama. They include the Green mountains, the 
Berkshire hills, the Adirondacks, the Catskills, and the Highlands of 
the Hudson. The leadii^ ranges of the central and southern part are 
the Blue Ridge, the Allegheny, the Unaka, and the Cumberland. 
These ridges enclose numerous fertile plains and valleys, like the Cmn- 
berland in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and the Shenandoah in 
Vii^nia. You will notice in Figure 17 that from these highlands flow 
the rivers of the coastal plain, the Connecticut, the Hudson, the Dela- 
ware, the Susquehanna, the Potomac, and the James. 

In each section the valleys through which these larger rivers reach 
the sea form the gateways to the great interior of the country. They 
are the richest fanning regions east of the Mississippi basin. The 
earliest emigration followed these valleys westward and developed 
the towns that were located on the lower courses of the rivers. 

The forests of the Appalachian region added greatly to its wealth. 
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The ridges and slopes are forest clad, and the depth of soil in these old 
mountains is sufficient to support trees of the largest size. The for- 
ests, however, have been greatly depleted to obtain lumber, bark for 
tanning hides, and wood pulp for the paper mills. In the north most 
of the valuable timber has been cut. In South Carolina and Georgia 
lumbering and the jnanufacture of tar and turpentine give employ- 
ment to many people. 

The deposits of coal and iron have made the Appalachian region 
the chief iron and steel producing section of the world. Pennsyl- 
vania supplies nearly all the anthracite coal of the country. Exten- 
sive iron-ore deposits are found in Alabama and along the southern 
borders of the Great Lakes. Granite, marble, slate,' salt, petroleum, 
coal, and iron are all found in this section. 

The Central Plain. — This is the most important physical divi- 
sion of the United States, and comprises nearly half of its area. Its 
prevailing industries are agricultural, but it is the source of varied 
forms of wealth. The surface is generally level, the only highlands 
worthy of note being the Ozark plateau in Missouri and Arkansas. 
Other slight elevations are the Black Hills and the low mountains 
bordering the Great Lakes. This last section is noted for its vast de- 
posits of iron, copper, and salt, and for its extensive forests of pine, 
now rapidly disappearing. 

Between the Lake region and the Ohio river, and reaching from the 
Allegheny plateau to the dry plains of the West, are the prairies. 
These are vast stretches of level, treeless, grassy plains, having a 
deep and rich soil. The prairie region is an ideal farming country 
and the chief source of breadstuflfs, meat, and dairy products, not only 
for our own country, but also for the coimtries of western Europe. 

The Great Plains, including the foothills of the Rocky mountains, 
extend from central Canada to the gulf of Mexico. It is a section 
where, on account of the dry climate, grazing is a more profitable occu- 
pation than farming. Millions of food animals graze here, large num- 
bers being shipped every year to the great stockyards of Chicago, 
Omaha, and Kansas City. 

The surface of the Great Plains varies in elevation from 2,000 feet 
on the eastern border to 5,000 or more at the foot of the mountains. 
There are no forests and the vegetation is mainly native grasses. 
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which are adapted to a dry climate; these grasses take deep root 
and afford nutriment for stock when other vegetation fails. The soil 
of the Great Plains becomes wonderfully fertile when watered, and 
many sections, especially in Colorado and Texas, have been changed 
into productive farms by means of water obtained from artesian wells 
and from streams. 

The Lake Region of the Central Plain. — Two of the great- 
est systems of waterways in the world are found in the Central plain: 
the Mississippi and that of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence. 
The Mississippi system includes nearly all the important streams. 
These are extremely valuable for transportation and are navigated 
by thousands of steamboats and craft of every sort carrying freight 
and passengers. The navigation of the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence river, though shared with Canada, is scarcely less valuable to 
the coimtry than that of the Mississippi system. Lake Michigan is 
connected by canal with the Illinois river and Lake Erie with the Ohio, 
thus allowing steamers to pass from the Mississippi to the Great 
Lakes and through the St. Lawrence river to the ocean. 

The basin of the Great Lakes touches the prairie region on the north 
and blends with it very gradually. The land bordering on the lakes 
is more rolling than the prairies, and the northern portion was origi- 
nally covered with dense forests. Though a great deal of lumber has 
been cut, a thriving trade in this commodity is still carried on in 
northern Michigan and Wisconsin. One of the greatest copper and 
iron-ore producing sections of the world is in upper Michigan. 

The Western Highlands. — Where the Great Plains terminate 
on the west, a plateau having an average elevation of 5,000 feet rises 
to form the foundation for the Rocky mountains. The Western high- 
lands, including about one third of the whole country, extend from 
the steep wall of the Rockies on the east to the lofty Sierras on the 
west. Between these two systems are the high plateaus of the Colo- 
rado and Columbia rivers and the dry plains once known as the Great 
American desert. Rapid rivers have worn deep gorges through the 
plateaus and in the mountain sides, and erosion and weathering are 
rapid in their work of wearing down these yoimg moimtains. They 
have about twice the elevation of the old and worn-down Appala- 
chian highlands. Parks or high valleys or basins filled with rich soil 
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from the borderii^ mountain ric^ea are very profitable for farming 
and Btock raismg. 

Figure 17 Bhowa how the Western highlands are divided into dif- 
ferent r^ons: the Colorado plateau, the Columbia plateau, and the 
Great Basin. 

The Colorado plateau, including Colorado with a portion of Utah, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and southern California, has an averse height 
of 6,000 feet and is deeply furrowed by the canyons of the Colorado 



Fio. 19. The sunmut of the continental divide, 12,000 feet above «ea level. 

river and its branches. The higher parts of the plateau are forested, 
but in general it is desolate desert. 

The Columbia plateau comprises the parts of Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington drained by the Columbia river and its branches. It has 
been built up by successive lava flows from volcanoes long eictinet. 
The Snake river has cut a remarkable canyon with walls 4,000 feet 
high. The decayed lava forms a rich soil, and though sagebrush and 
bunch grass are the chief forma of vegetation there is rain enough to 
grow good crops of grain and fruit without irrigation. 

Between these two plateaus, bounded on the east by the Wasatch 
range and on the west by the Sierras, is the depressed region called 
the Great Basin. It is the driest portion of the continent and much of 




FiQ. 20. MAP STUDIES. — (1) What is the location of the United States in lati- 
tude and longitude? Using the scale of miles, find its greatest length and breadth. Be 
tween what two countries does the United States lie? What ocean east? West? Wbt 
gulf south? Name two inlets on the eastern coast. Two on the western coast. (2) la 
what state does the Mississippi river rise? In which state is its mouth? Name its thrft 
leading tributaries. Give the source and direction of each of the following rivers ami 
tell into what body of water each discharges: Colorado, Columbia, Rio Grande, Hudson. 
Yellowstone, St. Lawrence, Snake. Name the five Great Lakes. Where is Gi^'~ Sal! 



:e? (3) Name the states which border the Atlantic ocean. What stBt«B border the 
If of Mexico? What three statea on the Pacific coast? What states are bordered by the 
eat Lakes? Name the states on the northern boundary. What atates on the east bank 
the MiasisBippi? On the west bank? (4) Name ten important cities on the Atlantic 
ist and tell in what state sach is located. What two large citiea on lake Erie? What 
o on lake Michigan? What three large citiea on the Pacific coast? Name five cities on 
! Misaiasippi river. (5) How could you go by water from Duluth to Boston? From 
ston to New Orleans? From Chicago to Detroit? 
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it is a true desert. There is little plant life save where there is irri- 
gation. From the bordering rim of the mountains a few scanty streams 
flow inland into salt lakes from which the water is rapidly evaporated. 
This section, crossed by a few independent mountain ranges, includes 
neariy all of Nevada and Utah and a portion of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. Its area is over 200,000 square miles. 

The Rocky Mountain Region. — Though the greater part of this 
re^on is arid and Uttle fitted for agriculture, the section is rich in mineral 
resources. Gold, silver, copper, and lead are found in large quantities; 
$150,000,000 worth of these minerals being mined every year. 

Many of the valleys are fertile. Some, like the Yosemite and the 
Yellowstone, have been reserved as national parks. Irrigation is the 
great transformer of this region, generally arid on account of the in- 
sufiicient rainfall; and where it can be introduced splendid crops are 
secured. 

The Pacific Ranges. — These consist of two parallel systems, 
the first consisting of the Sierra Nevada and Cascade ranges, and the 
second of the lower Coast ranges. Between these lie the valleys of 
California and those of the Willamette river and Puget sound. These 
constitute some of the best farming coimtry in the world, their fertile 
soil producing abundant crops of wheat, oats, com, and fruit. Irri- 
gation is extensively practiced in southern California. The moim- 
tains tower from 12,000 to 15,000 feet in height. The western slopes 
of the Coast range are heavily forested with the most gigantic growth 
of forest trees to be found in the world. 

Since the Coast ranges face the ocean in an imbroken wall, there 
is no coastal plain as on the Atlantic side of the continent, and the 
Pacific coast line is much more regular. The two great harbors of 
San Francisco and Puget sound are a great advantage to the com- 
mercial development of the western United States. 

Climate of the United States. — The two great factors in 
the climate of a region are temperature and rainfall. Now that we 
have seen the features of the earth's crust in the United States, we 
should be able to determine its climate. You have studied the various 
causes of climate variation: latitude, altitude, distance from the sea, 
winds, rainfall, ocean currents, and highlands. 

As we examine the United States in the light of these causes, we 
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find tbat its position and physical features divide it into three great 
climatic regions: the Atlantic Coastal and the Gulf region; the Inte- 
rior; and the West Coastal. 

The Atlantic Coastal and Gulf Region. — This region mcludes 
all the land east of the Mississippi. The section has cold winters in 
the north, warm summers and cool winters in the south. The rainfall 
nu^ {Figure SI) shows us that it has fairly abundant rain through- 



Pla. 21. Runfall chart of the United States. 

out the year. In no part is it less than 20 inches, and the average 
is from 50 to 60 inches. 

Since the winds blow from the Gulf and ocean in summer, they 
carry moisture to the land, so that this region receives more abundant 
runfall in summer than in winter. This at once determines summer 
as the more important season for ^riculture. 

The rainfall which you notice for the Texas coast is the result of 
the inblowing trade winds of the summer. Florida's rain depends upon 
the nearness of the warm ocean waters. In parts of the Gulf region, 
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run fallB almost duly, as it does in the tropics; but along the north- 
eastern coast the summer and the winter runfall are about the same 
in a£iouiit. 

The summer temperatiu-es are very high. This beat, together 
with the abundant moisture, makes this re^on a very important 
agricultural section, especially for the production of cotton in the 
south and cereals farther north. 

The winters are subject to sudden and severe chaises in tem- 
perature. A change of 45" in 20 hours often damages the fruit crops. 



Fio. 22. A typical river Htcamer used ia canyiDg freisbt up the Columbia rivo'. 

The trees begin to send out buds, and vegetables start in the thawed 
ground, only to Ise frozen again in a few days. 

The Interior Region. — A wide range of temperature is found 
in the great region extending from the Mississippi to the Western 
highlands. The summers are hotter and the winters a little colder 
than in the Atlantic Coastal region. In Jaauary the average tem- 
perature of southern lUmois is the same as that of New York City, but 
in the summer the western temperature is about 10° higher. 

The summers in this middle section are dry, with an abundance of 



r 
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sunshine. Wheat and com thrive under these conditions. The winters 
are cold and dry, made very severe by the cold north winds blowing 
from Canada without any protecting mountain range. 

West of the 100th meridian a very dry climate is found. This dry- 
ness is due to two causes: the distance from the sea and the presence 
of the Western highlands. When the westerlies bring rain to the west? 
em slopes, they lose their moisture in passing over the highlands, so 
that the Middle West is dry. The winds falling on the eastern side 
of the Rockies are drying, because they are becoming warmer and 
they take up what moisture they find. The West Plains are thus 
rendered almost arid. The distance of the Interior region from the 
ocean causes it to receive little moisture from the east and south 
winds. These conditions render grazing the most profitable industry. 

The West Coastal Region. — You will observe in Figure 21 
that the western part of the United States is divided into a niunber 
of north and south belts of varying rainfall. Sections of the coastal 
region receive more than 60 inches of rain annually. Owing to the 
trend of the highlands, the moisture is greatest near the Pacific coast, 
on the windward side of the Coast range and the still higher Sierras 
and Cascades. Why is this? Only on the tops of the Wasatch and 
other high Basin mountains does a little rain fall in this otherwise dry 
region. Again, farther east, on the still higher and colder Rockies, 
some more of the moisture of the westerUes is condensed. Most of 
the rain throughout this region falls in winter, when the westerlies 
extend farthest south. The winter rainfall of northern California, 
Oregon, and Washington is very heavy. The lack of smnmer rainfall, 
of course, prevents the carrying on of agriculture without irrigation. 
The rain in the higher sections, however, supports dense forests. 

You will note the great dry, desert areas between the Rockies 
and the Sierras, embracing parts of Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, 
and California. The driest region in the United States, the Mohave 
desert in California, is found here. The population is scanty, and no 
agricultiu*e is possible without irrigation. 

As regards temperature, the climate of the Pacific Coastal region 
is very even; that is, the temperatures are not subject to sudden 
changes from month to month as they are in the Interior region. 
Then again, owing to the nearness to the sea, the average winter 
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temperature of San Francisco is about the same as that of Galveston, 
despite the difference in latitude. On the other hand, its average July 
temperature is lower by 10* than that of Portland, Me, Owing to itB 
balmy climate, California is noted as a winter resort. 

UNITED STATES RAINFALL. — (1) Eiptoin the presence of the greftt irecten 
bdt of lixht rainfall. (2) If the Bocky mountains ran east and west acroea the aouthern 
otatee, what would be the probable effects on our climateT (3) Compare the rainfaU of 
Maine with that of Waahington. (4) Explain the desert regjODS in New Meiioo and 
Ariiooa. (6) Explain why the rainfall of California varies from under 20 inches to over 
60 inches. (6) Of the winds blowing over the northeastern United StatM, which an 
apt to be dry winds and which are apt to be rainy? (7) Explain how New York City 
gets its rainfall. (8) In what states would you look for irriiiBtion projects? (9) Would 
it be more profitable to irrigate the dry aectiona of California or of WyomingT Why? 

(10) Why are railroads wilting to advance money to settlers for irrigation purpose*? 

(11) Account for the rainfall of Texas. (12) In the interior of what other continents do 

you find diy conditions? 
(13) Why are not the 
Great Plains as well 
nited lo agriculture as 
the prairies? 

Irrigation. — 

We can understand 
now the great need 
for artificial water- 
ing in the western 
re^ons. Water is 
obtained from the 
streams that flow 
down the mountain 
regions, where the 
rainfall is much 
greater than on the 
lowlands. They are 
tapped in their 

Fio. 23. Irrigation ditches on a western cantaloup farm. upper COUTSes and 

the water is led into 
canals, which are built with a gradual descent, leadii^ the water to the 
places where it is needed. From these main canals smaller ones lead 
out to the different farms, and still smaller ditches distribute a supply 
. of water to the orchards and growing crops. 
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In case the streams in the arid regions are small or dry up during 
the siunmer, it is necessary to construct dams and reservoirs to store 
up the water, which is abundant during the season of rain or when the 
snow melts. These dams have been constructed by the United States 
Reclamation Service. 

Results of Irrigation. — Since the soil of arid lands in the 
western states is rich in plant food, regions that were once destitute 
of all vegetation except a few straggling plants are transformed into 
wheat fields, meadows, and productive orchards by irrigation. New 
cities spring up, railroads are built, and the desert is changed into a 
busy and prosperous conmaunity. Irrigation increases the value of 
the land from a few dollars an acre to several himdred, and to even 
higher values. It enables the farmer at small cost to raise two crops 
a year instead of one, and where the soil is adapted to fruit growing 
the profits are very large. Methods of irrigation are especially ad- 
vantageous to the fruit-growing industry, as water in proper amounts 
can be supplied just at the right time, while the dry atmosphere is 
unfavorable to the generation of insects which attack the fruit. 

Having examined the physical features of the United States and 
the climatic conditions of temperature and rainfall which are the 
result of these, we are about to see how the people of this country 
make use of the resources nature offers. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES. — (1) Why is the United States the most im- 
portant country in the western hemisphere? (2) Give its location in latitude and longi- 
tude. (3) Draw a cross section from the Pacific to the plains and show all the surface 
divisions. (4) Name all the divisions of the A])palachian highlands and tell in what 
Btates each division is foimd. (5) Name all the states and parts of states included in the 
plains; in the prairies. (6) How do the Rocky mountains differ from the Appalachian? 

(7) Find the approximate distance between New York and New Orleans; Quebec and 
Vancouver; San Francisco and Victoria; St. Paul and Galveston; New York and Chicago. 

(8) On an outline map locate the chief rivers of the United States. (9) Why are so many 
islands, peninsulas, bays, and harbors found on the northeastern coast? (10) Why are 
60 few harbors found on the southern coast? (11) Write the names of the surrounding 
waters and chief islands of North America. (12) Compare the climates of Boston and 
Minneapolis; Seattle and St. Louis; New York and Denver. Account for the difference. 



CHAPTER V 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
WORID AREAS OF PRODUCTION 

The Source of Food. — We have already seen bow all the 
wealth of man comes from the earth. The great food plants, such bb 
wheat, corn, rice, and the grasses, are the most important of her prod- 
ucts, because the grains are used by all except a very few peoples, 



FiQ. 24. Hill Bide wheat plowinE by motor in California. 

while practically all the animals used by man for food are themselves 
dependent for sustenance upon the grains or the grasses. One third 
of the world's population, or about six times the population of the 
United States, are consumers of wheat bread. Every person of this 
great number consiunes yearly very nearly one barrel of flour, or 
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about four and one half bushels of wheat. This enormous consump- 
tion, which is increasing every year, makes wheat easily the king of 
all vegetable products. 

The Needs of the Wheat Plant. — The ideal chmate for wheat 
is one with a long and rather wet winter, with but little or no frost, 
prolonged into a cool and rather wet spring, which fades into a warmer 
summer, the weather growing gradually drier as it grows warmer. 
These conditions obtain throughout many regions in the temperate 
zones. The plant thrives best between the parallels of 25® and 55**. 
Good wheat land is usually a moderately rolUng country, which in- 




Fio. 25. The great world areas of wheat production. 



sures sufficient drainage and at the same time allows of easy tilling 
and of harvesting by field machinery. Two square feet of land will 
raise about enough wheat to make a pound loaf of bread. The best 
soils are loams or hght clays, containing the necessary elements of 
plant food, especially nitrogen. Such soils are usually found in river 
basins, the beds of old lakes, and sometimes on the lower slope of hilly 
regions. From 20 to 40 inches of rainfall a year are required by the 
wheat plant. Wheat, being a winter plant, requires a season of cool- 
ness and moistiu'e in which to germinate and attain its growth. A 
steady covering of snow is the most favorable condition possible for 
winter wheat. 

According to climatic and weather conditions, wheat is sown either 
in the autumn or in the early spring. That sown from early Septem- 
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ber to late October remains in the ground all winter and ripens in 
June or July of the next season. This kind is called winter wheat. 
Some wheat is sown early in the spring to mature in the following July 
or August. This variety is called spring wheat. 

Where these Conditions Prevail. — Wherever th^e condi- 
tions of soil, temperature, and rainfall are found, wheat can be suc- 
cessfully grown. In North America the wheat region extends into 
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Fig. 26. The chief wheat-growing states, with their product in mil- 
lions of bushels. 



Canada as far north as Hudson bay. The soil and climate of the prairie 
region and of the northern portion of the Pacific slope are especially 
favorable for wheat culture. Russia, France, Canada, British India, 
Argentina, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Italy, and Spain are foreign 
regions that help to fill the world's bakeries. The great plain south 
of the North and Baltic seas, and the plain extending through southern 
Russia, together with the valleys of the Po and the Danube, all possess 
the required conditions. Indeed the plant is grown to some extent 
in every region of the north and south temperate zones, and also 
within the limits of the tropics, where soil and climate are favorable. 
Trace these regions on Figure 25. 

The United States as a Producer. — Figure 26 shows us that 
the rich prairie region of the West, the fertile territory adjoining the 
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Bed lUver of the North, is tbe great American wheat district. Here 
on great fanns, where from 30,000 to 40,000 acres are xinder cxiltiva- 
tibn, spring wheat is grown in great abundance. Farther south, from 
Ohio to Kansas and Nebraska, where the winters are less severe, 
winter wheat is planted in the autunm and the crop cut before it is 
injured by the summer heat. The Pacific states raise winter wheat 
and a variety known as macaroni wheat, which is used mainly in the 



FiQ. 27. A great erain elevator at Duluth, Minaesota. 

manufacture of macaroni paste, since the product is not suited for 
bread making. 

The United States is the leading country in the production of wheat, 
largely on account of the machinery used for harvesting and handhng 
the crop. The value of our annual product is $900,000,000. On the 
great farms " out West " the level prairie is plowed with huge steam 
plows turning from 15 to 30 furrows at a time. The seed is sown by 
drills and the crop is harvested with machines that cut and bind the 
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grain. If the crop is ripe and the seed is hard, a combined harvester 
and thresher handling 1,500 bushels a day may be used, which not only 
cuts the grain, but threshes and bags it. As soon as the wheat is 
threshed it is stored m large buildings, called elevators, until ready for 
market. Some of the larger elevators will handle a thousand bushels 
a minute and will store two million bushels each. Eighty-three mil- 
lion out of a total of 95 million bushels exported go by way of New 
York, Philadelphia, Galveston, and Baltimore to the countries of 
northwestern Europe. Nearly one half of the wheat exported is in 
the form of flour, and is sent mainly to countries that have not the 
means of manufacturing flour economically. 




Fia. 28. The great world areas of com production. 

Flotir. — A large part of the wheat crop is shipped by rail to the 
milling centers to be made into flour. Flour making is carried on 
chiefly near the wheat regions. Minneapolis has the largest milling 
plants in the world. Here are found single mills which produce 16,000 
barrels of flour in one day. The daily output of this center is 60,000 
barrels. St. Paul, St. Louis, Superior, and Buffalo are the other large 
flour-making centers. Flour is now made by the roller process, which 
took the place of the old millstones about 30 years ago. The grain 
passes between six or seven sets of chilled-steel or porcelain rollers, 
which crack instead of grinding it. By this process much of the gluten 
that was formerly lost is now retained. 

The World's Supply. — The world eats more wheat every year 
than it did the year before. The rice eaters of Japan and China are 
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turning to wheat in greater numbers, and our own borne demand is 
growing at Bucb a rate tbat it seems as if, before many years, there 
will be no wheat left for us to export. The world must have at least 
three billion bushels a year to keep above the dai^er line. The United 
States produces one fifth, Europe about one half of this supply. With 
the exception of Kussia and France, no other country in Europe can 
supply its own demands. Great Britain eats her entire crop m three 
months, Germany in six months. 

New wheat sections are constantly beii^ developed and advanced 
methods of cultivation, with the use of special machinery, are in^ 
creasing the output of the old sections. In Denmark, due to more 
skillful cultivation, 
over three times as 
many bushels per 
acre are produced as 
in the United States; 
in Germany twice as 
many. Argentina, a 
comparatively new 
wheat country, is now 
producing nearly 200 wotid mui - aS^^uidn bushels, worid tool - sSoo'^ion buebeii. 
million bushels and Fio, 29. The place of the United States in the world's 

is rapidly increasii^ production of wheat and com. 

its yield. The Russian yield, including the output of the new fields 

in Siberia, is now the greatest in the world. 

Com. — Com, or maize, is our most valuable farm crop. It 
requires a richer, heavier soil than wheat, and a warmer climate. It 
needs long summers and warm nights. From four to five months are 
required to grow and ripen it. Hence its range in latitude is lower 
than that of wheat. Com contains more fatty matter than other 
grains, and on this account is a good food for outxjf-door workers. 
While it is not eaten very lat^ely in the United States in comparison 
with wheat, in Spanish America, from Mexico to Chile, it is about the 
only t^real used as food. It has spread from America to the southern 
countries of Europe, and is much used for food in Italy and Rumania, 
and also in Egypt and India. It is especially valuable for fattening 
animals, and three fourths of the crop is used for that purpose. 
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The United States as a Producer. — The United States is the 
chief producer of com, yielding in some years five sixths of the world's 
supply, nearly three billion bushels, which is equal to the world's 
supply of wheat. The com belt stretches from Ohio to Kansas, Illi- 
nois and Iowa yielding more than 300 million bushels each. 

In this country it is fed very largely to hogs, and much of it is 
given to cattle. When it is converted into pork or beef, it is worth 
about six times as much as when used for hiunan food, so that it is 
much more profitable to ship abroad the meat of animals fed on com 
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Fio. 30. The -chief corn-producing states, with their product in 
millions of bushels. 



than to ship the com itself. About one fifth of the crop is manufac- 
tured into alcohol, starch, and glucose. 

The com crop is very important in AustraUa and Mexico; the grain 
thrives also in Italy and Austria. 

Barley and Oats. — The first-named plant has a wider range 
of latitude than any other cereal. It was once the chief bread- 
stuff of the world, but is now mostly fed to cattle or converted 
into malt. The second largest cereal crop in temperate climates 
is oats, nearly 3,600 million bushels, of which the United States 
and Russia produce about 1,000 million bushels each. Most of 
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the product is fed to horses, but its use as a human food is in- 
creasing. 

Rice. — This plant is the breadstuff of one third of the human 
race and the principal food crop of southeastern Asia from India to 
Japan. With the use of improved machinery, similar to that used for 
wheat, the rice crop of the southern United States is increasing rapidly 
and now amounts to 21 million bushels a year. 

Cotton Growth. — The cotton plant, requiring rich soil, abundant 
rain, and a long hot sununer, will not grow in the northern United 
States, its upper limit being 
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Fig. 31. The great cotton states, with their 



about 38° of latitude. The 
ideal conditions are found on 
warm coast plains and on the 
lower flood plains of sub-tropi- 
cal rivers. 

The cotton belt in our 
coimtry extends along the 
Gulf coast from Georgia to 
Texas, and in the central 

«^«*:^-» -P^rvw^ ^Ixrv r^««rvi:««« ^^^' ^'■' ^'^^ great coiii;on b 

region from the Carohnas product in thousands of bales. 
over Tennessee and Arkansas 

to Oklahoma. India, Egypt, China, Brazil, Korea, Russia, Persia, 
Japan, and parts of Africa and South America have climatic conditions 
which meet the demands of this plant. Its culture has been intro- 
duced into British East Africa and Uganda, where it promises to 
become a very important product. 

The United States as a Producer. — Three fourths of all the 
cotton used in the world for the weaving of cotton cloth is furnished 
by the United States. In 1914, 15 million bales of about 500 pounds 
each were produced. The crop here ranks in value next to com. 
Every year a larger portion of it is woven into cloth in this country. 
Its largest yield is on the flood plains of the rivers of the South, where 
each acre bears about one bale. The sea-island cotton of the islands 
ofiE South Carolina and Georgia, producing a fine, strong fiber about 
two inches in length, is considered the most valuable cotton grown. 
About one half of our cotton crop is manufactured at home. It is sent 
by river and rail to the ports of Galveston, New Orleans, Savaimah, 
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and Charleston, where it is received by coaBting steamera bound for 
New York and Boston. From these points it is sent by rail or boat to 
the inland factory towns, where it is spun and woven into sheeting, 




FlQ. 32. The great world areas of cotton productioD. 



calico prints, ginghams, shirtings, flannels, and outii^ cloths, which 
are the chief products of the American mills. The New Ei^land manu- 
facturing towns are located where water power is available, but in 
recent years steam and electric power have 
been introduced into many of the mills. 

A great many uses are made of the cotton 
plant by American genius. From the fiber, 
yam, thread, clothing, waddi:^, absorbent 
and gun cotton are produced. The stalk is 
used for feed, paper stock, and fertilizer. The 
root is used for fuel, fertilizer, and for medi- 

cinal purposes. The oil, oil cake, meal, and 

Fio 33 The place of fertilizer manufactured from cotton seed are 
the limied States in the now valued at over $150,000,000 annually. 
ISSoL'b^^r^ton"' ™ About 40 per cent of the crop goes to 

Great Britain, the oldest and largest producer 
of cotton goods. The remainii^ tenth is sent mainly to Germany, 
France, Italy, and Japan. The chief purchasers of our cotton manu- 
factures are the Chinese, the South and Central American states, and 
the British dependencies. 
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The World's Supply. — Cotton is used for a body covering by 
practically all people, civilized and savage, living outside of the fri^d 
zones. The world uses 20 million bales yearly, of which the United 
States produces about three fourths. India ranks second; China and 
Korea produce netirly as much. Egypt, with the development of irri- 
gation canaU, is increaaii^ her output. Brazil has a small product, 
and Asiatic Russia has not yet developed its cotton crop to its greatest 
extent on account of poor transportation faciUties. The invention of 
a successful machine for picking cotton will put cotton cloth within 
reach of every human being. An invention proving fairly success- 



Fio. 34. Interior scenea id a modern sugar mill in Cuba. 

ful now is an air-suction picker workir^ on the same principle as the 
vacuum carpet cleaner. 

Silk. — Silk is the most costly as well as the strongest and most 
beautiful of all the common fibers. The silkworm spins a cocoon of 
fine, lustrous, elastic threads which form the raw silk of commerce. 
A large amount of hand labor is required in feedii^ and caring for the 
worms. China and Japan produce about 70 million pounds a year, 
and with Italy and Asia Minor produce most of the raw silk of com- 
merce. We buy $82,000,000 worth every year, chiefly from Japan. 
Artificial silk, but Uttle inferior to the natural fiber and much cheaper, 
is now widely manufactured. 

flax. — Next to cotton, the most important vegetable material 
for spinning is flax or linen. Russia to-day produces about half of the 
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world's supply, but it is largely of inferior grade. Ireland and Belgium 
produce the best quality of fiber. It is grown also in Holland, France, 
Egypt, Italy, and to some extent in the United States. The cost of 

separating the fiber 
from the stalk is too 
great for its profitable 
production in this 
country. Linseed oil 
is made in this country 
from the fiax seed. 

Sugar. — The 
sugar of the world is 
obtained from two 




Cane sugar. 
World total " 9>i million tons. 



Beet sugar. 
World total >" million tons. 



Fig. 35. The place of the United States in the world's 
production of sugar. 



mam sources: sugar 
cane and beet root. 
The sugar cane grows in moist, tropical climates, attaining a height 
of 10 or 12 feet, with stalks several inches in diameter. The juice is 
removed by pressing the stalks between heavy rollers. It is then 




Fio. 36. The world areas of cane-sugar and beet-sugar production. 
The beet-sugar regions are black, the cane-sugar shaded. 

evaporated in huge vats, and brown sugar crystallizes out of the 
UquoT* The sugar is separated from this liquor (molasses) and is sent 
away to the refineries, where it is made into the granulated and loaf 
sugar of conmierce. . In extracting sugar from beets they are first 
sHced and put into cylinders of hot water, by which the juice is dis- 
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solved. The liquor is then evaporated in the same maimer as the 
cane juice. 

Louisiana is the only state of the Union producing sugar exten- 
sively from the cane. Cuba, Hawaii, the Philippines, Santo Domingo, 
and Porto Bico are other regions where the climatic conditions permit 
the growth of sugar cane. 

Sugar is a modem luxury. The old nations did not have it, nor did 
it come into common use imtil the last centmy. Dming the latter 
part of the nineteenth century the demand increased so rapidly as to 
raise the price greatly. It was then discovered that sugar could be 
obtained from beets, and the beet-sugar industry has become a close 




Fig. 37. The great world areas of coffee production. 

rival of the cane-sugar industry. Very little beet sugar, however, is 
imported into the United States. Germany, Czechoslovakia, Russia, 
and France are producers of beet sugar; in this country it is produced 
mainly in California; Michigan, and Colorado. 

The greater part of the world's crop of raw sugar is used by Great 
Britain and the United States, Germany, and France. The United 
States consumes one fifth of all the sugar in the world, every inhabitant 
eating 86 poimds a year. Little is used by Latin or by Oriental nations. 
The cane sugar of this country raised in Louisiana amounts to about 
150,000 tons annually. Besides using our own crop of sugar, we import 
large amounts from Cuba, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. 

Coffee. — The total crop is about 2,500 million pounds, of which 
Brazil furnishes three fourths. Colombia, Venezuela, Porto Rico, 
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FiQ. 38. The world's pro- 
duction of coffee. 



Central America, Java, Mexico, and the West Indies grow smaller 
quantities. The United States consumes more than any other coun- 
try, taking one half of the world's supply. 
Germany, France, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, 
and Holland are the other great coffee-drink- 
ing nations. 

Tea. — This plant grows best in tropical 

highlands having warm, rainy summers. 

China and Japan have had until recently a 

monopoly of tea growing, but now India and 

Ceylon furnish three fifths of the 680 million 

pounds exported. Russia and Great Britgdn 

are the largest consumers. Whereas the 

United States consumes 860 million pounds 

of coffee every year, she buys only 95 million pounds of tea. One 

half of our tea comes from Japan, one quarter from China, and the 

remainder from Ceylon. 

Cacao or Cocoa. — The cacao tree grows in Mexico, Central 
America, and part of South America. It has been carried to Ceylon, 
the Philippines, Europe, and Africa. The seed, 
which is the raw cacao of commerce, resembles 
a thick almond in size and shape. Cacao 
now signifies the raw and cocoa the finished 
product of these cacao pods. Chocolate differs 
from cocoa in that the " cocoa butter," a fat 
that is contained in the beans, is part of the 
chocolate, but is taken out when cocoa is 
made. The United States buys $20,000,000 
worth of cacao every year. 

Tobacco. — ConditionJ3 of soil and climate 
and the care used in the selection of seed 
and its cultivation greatly affect the quality, and hence the value, 
of the tobacco plant. It can be grown alike in the torrid and tem- 
perate zones, growing as far north as Wisconsin, Connecticut, and 
New York, as Figure Ifl shows. Originally a native of America, to- 
bacco in the last 300 years has extended over the entire world. 

Cuba, Egypt, and Turkey raise the choicest quaUties. Sumatra, 




Fig. 39. The world's pro- 
duction of tobacco. Total 
2,800 million pounds. 
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Porto Rico, the Philippines, Mexico, Brazil, and India also ruse a good 
quality. The United States is the largest producer, and Kentucky, 
which yields over 280 million pounds, more than one third of the total 
product of the country, is the 
leading tobacco state. Virginia 
and North Carolina rank next. 
Cigarettes, chewing tobacco, 
smoking tobacco, and snuff are 
made largely in Richmond, 
Lynchburg, and Petersbui^, Va., 
in Wheeling, W. Va., Durham, 
N. C, and in St. Louis, where 
the greatest factories are located. 
Cigars are manufactured in large 
and small factories throughout 
the country. Quantities of Ha- 
vana tobacco are brought from 
Cuba to Key West, Fla., and 
there made into cigars. The ex- 
ports of tobacco are of nearly 

twice the value of the imports, and are sent mainly to Great BritMn 
fuid her dependencies and to Germany, Italy, and France. Smaller 
amounts go to Japan and China. One third of the whole world crop 
of 2,900 million pounds is grown in the United States. 

QUESTIONS. — (ij What are the needs of the wheat plant? (2) What four coun- 
tries produce the bulk at the world's supply 7 (3) Can you think of any changes likely 
to result in the Asiatics due to theil increasing consumption ot wheat? (4) Eiplain the 
difference between spring wheat and winter wheat, and mention a district in this country 
in which each variety is generally grown. (S) Slate the uses made of the com plant. 
(6) What part does the United States play in the production of the world's com supply? 
WhyT (7) Tell how the needs of the cotton plant differ from those of the wheat plant. 
(8) What four countries produce the bulk of the world's cottonT What three countries 
manufacture cotton eitensiTClyT (6) In regard to the cotton industry of the United 
Stat«8, state the chief producing region, the chief manufacturing region, the countries 
to which raw cotton is exported, the countries to which manufactured cotton is exported. 
(10) In what ways is cottou used by people? (11) Why ia it that Cuba produces both 
cotton and sugar? (12) What part does the United States play in the production of 
Bdgar and tobacco? (13) There were consumed in the United States last year 8,200 
million pounds of sugar. How many pounds were consumed by each person on the aver- 
age? (14) Is it mainly the sugar cane or the sugar beet that ia raised in Europe? WhyT 



CHAPTER VI 

AHIMAL PRODUCTS OF THE UNTTED STATES AKD WORID 
AREAS OF PRODUCTION 

Beef Cattle. — A great American beef packer, returning from 
Europe not lot^ ago, s^d that he had just been forced to complete 
arrangements to supply the European market with meat from Ar- 



FiQ. 41. The stock yards at Omaha. 

gentina to supplement the deficient supply from the United States. 
It is a fact that American packers will soon be without the meat for 
foreign trade, owing to the rapidly increasing demand in the United 
States for meat products. 

Of all the domestic animals, homed cattle are the most important 
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and valuable for their flesh, milk, and labor. A damp, temperate cli- 
mate, with quick-growing grass, is most favorable for cattle. The 
earth sustains many millions in the agricultural countries. Europe 
has about 113 million, India 90 million, the United States 57 milhon, 
and Argentina 30 million. 

Regions with too Uttle rain for the farmer, but with enough for 
the growth of grass, and with a climate not too severe, are suitable for 
cattle and other grazing animals. Great ranges of this type are found 
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Fia. 42. How cattle are distributed over the United States. The 
figures show the number in thousands. 

in the grassy llanos of Venezuela, the steppes of Russia and China, 
the plateaus of South Africa, the pampas of Argentina, and the plains 
of India. In the United States, cattle are raised for their dairy prod- 
ucts and for the market. 

Beef cattle are raised on the western plains and are fattened in the 
states of the com belt, although many are shipped to market directly 
from the grazing region. The success of stock raising depends upon 
the clunate, and also upon the quaUty of the grass found in the arid 
sections, which preserves its nutritive qualities even when covered by 
the snow. The cattle were formerly pastured during the winter, and the 
long-continued cold and deep, snow killed many of them. But where 
the public ranges have been fenced in and the cattle cannot wander 
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over wide areas in search of food, the ranchmen have to rwse alfalfa 
or other forage grasses for winter fodder. Texas, Colorado, Montana, 
and New Mexico are the greatest ranchtng states, while Iowa, Kansas, 
and Nebraska rank next to Texas in the shipment of beef cattle. The 
United States rwses more than one sixth of the world's cattle. Not- 
withstanding the great ranges of " buffalo grass " in the West, the 
cattle raised in the com belt are fatter, because of the more abundant 
Bupply of forage and grwi in that region. 

Millions of cattle are slaughtered every year in Chicago, St. Louis, 
Omaha, Kansas City, and Cincinnati, and the beef is shipped in re- 
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frigeratii^ cars to every part of the United States. Cattle are exported 
alive to Great Britain and her dependencies, but with the improve- 
ment in preaervii^ meats by cold storage, the shipment of live cattle 
has been lai^ely superseded by the shipment of fresh meat. Cold- 
storage compartments of steamers now carry most of the meat products 
transported. Canned, dried, and salted beef, and tallow are exported 
to Great Briton, Gemiany, France, and other countries of Europe, 
and quite largely to the American republics south of us. 

Besides the beef and tallow, the hides, horns, hoofs, and bones of 
the cattle are shipped to tanning and manufacturing centers to be 
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converted into useful articles. Owing to the rapid decrease in the sup- 
ply of cattle in the United States, we are forced to buy $118,000,000 
worth of hides and skins every year from Argentina, Russia, and Canada. 

Dairy Products. — The dairy industry is mainly confined to the 
com belt and the eastern states. Wbconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and 
lUinois are the leading states in the industry. A temperate climate and 
good crops of alfalfa, com, and grass are chiefly necessary for good results. 

Milk, butter, and cheese are known as dairy products. Milch cows 
are carefully bred with the view of obtaining the largest unount and 
best quality of milk. Since milch cows must be well fed m order to 



FiQ. 44. A North Dakota sheep ranch. 

be productive, dairy farming is carried on in those sections where 
com, oats, and hay are most abundant. Root crops are grown, green 
fodder is preserved in silos for milch cows, and brans from the mill- 
ing towns and cotton-seed meal from the South are also used as food 
for them. New York, Iowa, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, and Texas are the leadii^ dairy states. 

In the neighborhood of large citjea vera little milk is-}S|S;iSa?*W«l 
into butter and cheese, because the milk finds so ready a market 
near by. Hence there is a laige domestic trade m these products 
with the more thinly settled western states. Omaha and St. Paul now 
cMm to be the lai^est butter-making cities in the world, the former 
producing over 12 million pounds a year. 
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In proportion to her population, the United States cont^ns about 
one milch cow to every four inhabitants. It makes about twenty 
pounds of butter, four pounds of cheese, and six pounds of condensed 
milk for every inhabitant each year. In all, the value of the dairy 
products of the United States is $500,000,000, and about one third of 
this is sent to European countries whose home product is not suffident 
to supply their needs. 

Pork Products. — The United States is the lai^est hog-produc- 
ing country in the world, containing about 60 million animals valued 
at $400,000,000. It supplies about one third of the world's market. 





More hogs are rMscd in this country than in Russia, Germany, and 
Czechoslovakia combined. The greatest number of hogs are reused 
where the grain on which they are fattened is most cheaply produced. 
Chicago, Kansas City, and Omaha lead in pork packii^ as well as 
in beef packing. Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and Buffalo 
also do a large business in this line. Lard, hams, bacon, and pork are 
the chief products. Very little of the hog goes to waste. The bristles 
are used for brushes and in mixing mortar; the intestines are used for 
sausage casings; the bones are charred and used in sugar refining or, 
togeoiierwibu *h.o blood ""■1fttlifrrf'fHfiBBi*^°'''°"r^^°''~^""°°° '"^"'°'^'' 
into fertilizers. The homs and hoofs are nfade into combs and buttons. 
A pork-packing establishment is fitt^ with every mechanical 
device for rapid work. The hogs are killed, seraped, cleaned, and made 
ready for market at the rate of 20 per minute, each part of the work 
being done by a separate gai^ of men, who acquire great skill and 
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rapidity. Hog products to the value of $115,000,000 were exported 
to Europe and other countries in 1914. Great Britain, Germany^ 
and France are the largest buyers, but in one 
form or another the hog products of the United 
States find their way to all parts of the world. 
Sheep and Wool. — The most important 
of all animal fibers is wool, a variety of hair. 
Profitable sheep raising requires a temperate 
climate and dry, elevated regions where there 
is good pasture. Australia, New Zealand, 
Russia, South Africa, Argentina, and parts 
of Eiurope support great nimibers of sheep. „ „ 

—_ J.X • L- J i? -KT f7 1 J Fig. 46. How the great 

±TOzen mutton is smppea from JNew Zealand nations consume the world's 
to London and Paris. In the United States, ^^^^y ,<>', 2 billion pounds 

_ , . „^ . « T ma-. Til ot wool for manufacturing 

Montana, Wyommg, New Mexico, Idaho, purposes. 

Califomia, and Oregon pasture the largest 

numbers. Large, coarse-wooled sheep are raised here for the mutton, 

and the smaller, fine-wooled animals for wool. Although over 50 mil- 
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Fig. 47. How sheep are distributed over the United States. The 
figures show the number in thousands. 

lion animals are kept in the United States, we are unable to supply 
our own demands. We import over 125,000 animals and about 235 
million pounds of wool every year to supply our woolen factories, since 
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the 300 million pounds we clip annually are not sufficient. Sheep are 
generally sheared once a year, usually in April or May, with close- 
cutting machine clippers. The fleeces are tied in bimdles and then 

packed in sacks 
which hold about 
400 pounds. 

Fisheries. — 
Fishing on a com- 
mercial scale is 
carried on from 
many points on the 
coasts of the United 
States and on many 
inland streams and 
lakes. The North 
Atlantic coast, the 
Great Lakes, the 
Columbia river, and 
the Alaskan rivers 
are important sec- 
tions. The value of 
the products of the 
fisheries has ex- 
ceeded $80,000,000 
in recent years. 
About two fifths of 
the products are 
furnished by ani- 
mals other than 
fishes, such as 
clams, mussels, oysters, lobsters, shrimps, and sponges, and by whale 
products and fur-seal pelts. The leading species of fish of conmiercial 
importance are salmon, cod, shad, mackerel, haddock, and herring. 

The salmon is the most valuable river fish. The fisheries on the 
Columbia river are the largest industries of the kind and about 30 
million pounds of canned salmon are exported each year. The salmon 
fisheries of Alaska now produce over 100 million pounds annually. 
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The cod is caught on the Grand Banks with hook and line. Boston 
and Gloucester, in Massachusetts, send out the largest fleets of fishing 
vessels. Most of the fish are salted and dried; some are shipped 
fresh; while from a considerable portion 
the bones are removed, the flesh being 
packed in boxes as " boneless cod." 

Oysters are found in the coast waters, 
the greater part being taken in Chesapeake 
bay (Lynn Havens), in Long Island soimd, 
in Cape Cod waters, and in the inlets of 
the New Jersey coast, while the Gulf and 
South Atlantic states produce about the 
same quantity as does Massachusetts. The 
Pacific coast produces oysters entirely from 
planted beds. Clams are dug out of the 
sand and mud at low tide. Lobsters are 
caught in traps along the rocky shores of 
New England. The oyster is the only 
shellfish exported to any extent. 

QUESTIONS. — (1) What conditions are needed 
for the raising of cattle? Where are these conditions 
found? (2) What is the place of the United States in 
cattle raising? (3) State all the products derived from 
a cow. (4) What states lead in dairy products? Why? 
(5) How many eggs do you think are consumed in a 
great city like New York daily? (6) How is such a 
city supplied with dairy products? (7) How do you 

imagine London is supplied with dairy products? (8) Tell how each part of a hog is 
utilized. (9) What states lead in hog raising? Why? (10) What countries lead in 
sheep raising? Why? (11) Which states are best adapted to sheep raising? Why? 
(12) What is the place of the United States in wool production? ' (13) Why are 
Australia and South Africa great sheep-raising countries? (14) Where will Australia 
find markets for her mutton? (15) How will the meat be transported to these? 
(16) Where are the chief fisheries in this country? (17) What fish products are used 
in your home? (18) How are cod, salmcm, mackerel, and herring taken? (19) What 
are the leading varieties of shellfish? Where are these found? (20) Why has salmon 
become so important a fish product? 
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CHAPTER VII 

MINERAL PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND WORLD 

AREAS OF PRODUCTION 

Not content with taking from the earth the product of her soil, 
restless man delves deep beneath the surface in search of her mineral 
resources. Without these, especially coal and iron, civihzation could 
make Uttle progress. All minerals are classified either as metals, like 
iron, gold, copper, and lead; or as non-metals, coal, granite, and salt. 
We have noted that mountainous regions are most noted for their 
stores of minerals. 

Iron. — Iron, the most important of the metals to man, is one of 
the most abundant and most easily procured. It is found in the rocks 
of all parts of the earth. Aluminum is the only other metal that is 
more abimdant, but it cannot equal iron in usefulness. In many places 
iron occurs in great beds of ore. This iron ore is what is called an 
oxide; that is, it contains oxygen gas which must be driven off by heat 
before we can obtain metallic iron. Coal is needed to supply the heat, 
so that only those beds of iron ore can be worked which are within 
easy reach of beds of coal. Thus, in the Rocky moimtains, there are 
almost inexhaustible supplies of iron, often of a high grade, which are 
at present of no value whatever. 

Iron is found m nearly every state, but can be profitably mined 
only where it is of good quality and favorably situated for transpor- 
tation to manufacturing centers. If the ore contains sulphur or 
phosphorus, if it lies too deep in the earth, if it contains too many 
impurities, or is too distant from the coal and the limestone neces- 
sary for smelting, the expense of mining is generally too great to make 
mining profitable. 

There are five ranges of hills south and west of Lake Superior, in 
the states of Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota, which produce 
nearly three fourths of all the iron ore used in this country. Alabama 
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is the next largest producer of iron ore and has the necessary coal right 
at hand. Many other states having convenient coal deposits produce 
iron ore. Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and West Vir^nia rank next to 
the states of the Lake Superior region. The Appalachians contain an 
abundance of coal, while the Lake Superior ore can easily be trans- 
ported in lake vessels to the vicinity of coal mines. In this latter 
section the ore is mined and handled with marvelous cheapness. As 
it lies near the surface, it is loaded directly into " hopper " cars by means 
of steam shovels. These cars run out on trestles built alon^ the border 



Fig. 50. The great coal and iron fields of the United States. 

of the lake; the bottom of the car is drawn aside, and the load of 
ore drops directly into huge pockets or bimkers, from which it slides 
through a chute into the holds of vessels moored alongside. But a 
few seconds are required to imload a car, and a 6000-ton barge can be 
loaded in two hours. These baizes, on reaching their destination at 
Chicago, Cleveland, or other steel-manufacturing towns, are unloaded 
by means of steam scoops which dip down into the holds of the vessels 
and transfer the ore to cars which run to the smelting furnaces. 

The iron industries of the coimtry are carried on mainly in the coal 
r^ons, for the reason that it is cheaper to take the ore to the coal 
than it is to take the coeJ to the ore, since it requires more than two 
tons of coal to smelt a ton of ore. Many towns in Illinois and Ohio 
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bordering the Great Lakes are eng^ed in the iron and steel industries. 
Pennsylvania is the leadir^ state in the production of these articles, 
because she has the best coal for the purpose. The coal is used in the 
form of coke and is obtfuned by heating soft coal. The Connells- 
ville district near Pittsbuig ia the chief coke-producii^ region of the 
world. Owing to this fact, Pittsburg has become the center of the 
laigest iron and steel manufactures in the world. More than one 
third of the world's supply of metal products is made in the United 
States, and of this third Pennsylvania produces one half. 

The World's Supply. — Germany and Great Britfun are the 
laigest iron miners and smelters outside of the United States, but this 
country produces much more than both of 
them combined, and in fact nearly half the 
total product of the earth. There are large 
deposits in some other coimtries, as in China, 
for instance, but so far they have been little 
worked, and the three countries named pro- 
duce five sixths of the world's supply. Bel- 
gium, Spain, and Sweden contfun masses 
of higlv-grade ore. 

Coal. — Coal is vegetable matter made 
by the aid of heat, moistiu'e, and pressure 
into a black combustible mineral. Coal beds 
vary greatly in thickness. Layers of rock divide them into veins vary- 
ing from a few inches to ten or twelve feet in thickness. A vein less 
than three feet thick is rarely worked on account of the difficulty and 
the cost. In some of the English mines which have been worked for 
many years, the remaining coal is so deep that it does not pay to mine 
and raise it to the surface. A vertical shaft is sunk into the earth 
until coal is found. The first bed reached is called the first level. 
The shaft may be sunk downward through various kinds of rock, and 
many beds, or " levels," of coal may be found. Coal varies in hardness 
and quality. The hardest is called anthracite; the softer varieties 
bituminous. 

Anthracite and Bituminous Coals. — Anthracite, or hard, coal 
is nearly pure carbon and bums with very little fiame and smoke. 
Bituminous, or soft, coal contains a large amount of volatile matter 
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and often burns with a bright flame, giving oS soot and smoke. Hard 

coal is highly valued for heating purposes and for use in cities and in 

locomotives where smoke is objectionable. 

There are many grades of bituminous coal, 

some of which are valuable for coke and others 

for the manufacture of illuminating gases and 

for use in furnaces and forges. As coal is 

expensive to transport, it is a great advantf^e 

to have a supply in different parts of the 

country. Nations that import coal buy from 

the nearest market. Canada, Mexico, and 

the Spanish republics import a small amount p,^ ^^ where the world'i 

of American coal, and some is sold to steam- coal ia mined. 

ships of foreign nations visitit^ our ports. 

Anthracite coal is shipped to all parts of the country east of the Rocky 

mountains. ' 



The coal fields of the United States cover about 500,000 square 
miles and are widely distributed. The Appalachiaii region covers 
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about 70,000 square miles and is the moet valuable. It extends from 
Peimsylvania to Alabama and includes, in eastern Pennsylvania, 
nearly all tbe anthracite coal of the country. The interior region em- 
braces the entire Mississippi valley and the coal fields of Michigan. 
It controls over 100,000 square miles. The western region, includ- 
ing the western states and Alaska, covers about 130,000 square miles. 
Coal is profitably mined in about 30 of the states. Figure 63 shows 
the extent of our coal resources and the unount already mined. 

The states leading in coal production axe Pennsylvania, from 
which 90 milUon tons of anthracite are taken yearly. West Virginia, 
Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky, Alabama, and In- 
diana; these produce annually half the entire 
output of 30 states ._ Colorado and New 
Mexico produce small quantities of anthracite 
coal, which is shipped as far east as Chic^o 
and commands a high price. 

The World's Supply. — Europe has 

about 60,000 square miles of coal fields and 

India 40,000. The amount of coal mined 

Fio.54. 600 miUion barrels every year in the United States is now about 

'^■r™rCth™.™S 500 million tons, while Great Britain, with less 



every yearbythea 

than 10,000 square miles of coal area, mines 
about one half as much, and Germany, with less than 21,000 square 
miles, mines over 200 milUon tons. The product of the other countries 
ranges from 40 milhon to less than 1 million tons. China, with its 
immense beds, produces very Uttle coal. Why? 

Petroleum. — Rock oil, or petroleum, is also a product of the 
buried rehcs of the forests of past ages. Extensive undergroimd 
deposits of this oil are found in" many parts of the earth. Petroleum 
is obtained by bonng wells into tbe earth, sometimes to a depth of 
many himdreds of feet. Iron pipe is driven into the well as fast as it 
is bored. The oil is often found under such enormous pressure that, 
when the drill strikes it, it spouts upward several hundred feet into 
the ^r. Such wells, called " gushers," have been known to yield 
50,000 barrels of oil a day for several months. When a well ceases to 
flow it sometimes is revived by exploding dynamite at the bottom of 
it. This is called " shooting a well." The crude oil from the wells 
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is stored in large steel tanks, from which it is piped to the refineries 
at Cleveland, Chicago, Baltimore, Buffalo, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Kansas City. The pipe system of the Standard Oil Company, 
with its main arteries and branches, is about 40,000 miles long. Cylin- 
drical " tank " cars are also used in transporting oil. The refined oil 
for domestic trade is shipped in barrels and cans. For the foreign 
trade it is carried in tank steamers built for this purpose, which dis- 
tribute the product to every part of the world. The pipe line and 



fl which transfer ore from the steamet to the freight oar or 

improved methods of manufacture save transportation expenses and 
keep the price of kerosene at a very low figure. 

Besides several grades of illuminatii^ oil, or kerosene, there are 
some 200 additional products made from petroleum. The most im- 
portant of these are gasoline, naphtha, benzine, and vaseline. Others 
are lubricating oils, paraEBne, soap and candles, coal tar, drugs, per- 
fumery, wax, pitch, coke, and asphalt. 

Oklahoma ranks first in the quantity of oil produced, followed by 
California, Kansas, Texas, and Illinois. Nine other states produce 
petroleum. As illuminants, gas and electricity have largely taken 
the place of petroleum, just as that oil took the place of whale 
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Oil and candles. Russia a few years ago produced more oil than the 
United States, but the Russian product has fallen off greatly. 

The World's Supply. — Though it occurs in many regions, 
nearly all the petroleimi used comes from the United States and from 
Russia, whose supply is found near the Caspian sea. The total 
annual production of the world is over 500 million barrels, of which 
the United States yields 335 million and Russia about 70 million. 
Oil is one of our largest exports, ranking fifth in value. Every country 
of the world except Russia and Turkey is a purchaser of American oil. 
Great Britain, Germany, and Holland are the largest customers. 

Gold and Silver. — The native place of gold is in the quartz of 
the rocks; but where these have been worn away by the forces of 
erosion, the gold has been carried down by the rivers and sunk into 
the sands and gravels on their bottoms. This is called placer gold and 
is obtained by miners from the dry beds of old streams. Though 
much gold has been found in the beds of streams and in the sands 
along the seashore, these deposits are soon exhausted, and mining 
must be resorted to. Gold is always foimd pure in nature, but silver 
occurs mixed with copper, lead, sulphur, and other elements. Silver 
is extracted by first grinding the ore to powder and then mixing it 
with water and mercury. The merciuy absorbs the silver. It is after- 
ward separated by heating, the mercury passing off as vapor, leaving 
a residue of silver. 

The World's Supply. — These metals are of importance to com- 
merce chiefly from their use as money. An ounce of gold is worth 
about twenty dollars and an oimce of silver from fifty cents to a dollar. 
They are also used in the manufacturing arts to a great extent, and in 
the form of money are exported to pay trade balances; that is, the 
excess value of the imports of any country over its exports. Gold coin 
is now the standard money of most nations. The production of gold 
varies greatly from year to year. The Transvaal, in South Africa, 
now leads the world in gold production, but at different times the 
Guinea coast, Australia, Venezuela, and California have stood first. 

Our chief states and territories producing gold are Colorado, Alaska, 
California, and Nevada. These produce about $70,000,000 of our 
annual product of $90,000,000. 

The United States and Mexico lead in the production of silver, 
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our anntial product aver^ng about $40,000,000 in value. Silver 
and gold are both imported into the United States, because we sell 
more goods to foreign nations than we buy of them, and the difference 
is paid in the precious metals. The manufacturing of silver and gold 



Fro. 66. A view in a Vermont marble quaxry. 

into various articles of use and ornament is an extensive businesa 
in several parts of the country. 

The world's product is increasii^ every year and of late years 
bas been valued at over $460,000,000. 

Copper. — Copper, a metal of great importance in the industries, 
is very abundant in the United States. Its peculiar value lies in the 
fact that it is one of the best known conductors of heat and electricity, 
and can be drawn into strong wire. It is found in several localities, 
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the great yield being in Arizona, the Butte region in Montana, and the 
Lake Superior region in Michigan. The mines here have been worked 
for more than 60 years and are now over a mile deep. 

Copper is used to transmit electric power, and in coinage, in 
sheathing ships, and in making the important alloys, brass and bronze. 
Brass is an alloy of copper and zinc and, next to iron, is the most useful 
metal known. Bronze is made from copper and tin and is used in 
making articles Uke statues, bells, and propeller wheels, where hard- 
ness and durabiUty are required. 

The World's Supply. — The great demand for copper for elec- 
trical uses in recent years has led to enormous increase in its produc- 
tion. The world's product is not far from one million tons, of which 
this country yielded more than half, amounting in value to over 
$100,000,000. Other leading copper countries are Spain, Portugal, 
Chile, AustraUa, and Japan. About half of our own product comes 
from the Butte region m Montana and from the Lake Superior region. 

Aluminum. — This Ught, white metal is the most abundant 
known, forming about one fifteenth of the earth's crust. Powerful 
currents of electricity are needed to extract it from its compounds. 
Since it does not corrode in air, it is coming into use for many pmposes. 
One of these is to replace copper as a conductor of electricity. Over 
20 milUon poxmds are produced in the United States every year. 

Lead comes chiefly from the states that produce silver. Some is 
exported to Japan and Cuba, but a far larger amount is imported from 
Mexico, Canada, and Chile. Lead is extensively used in manufac- 
turing pipe, paint, tjrpe metal, and electroplates for the printing of 
books and newspapers. 

Zinc, a soft metal resembling lead, is found abundantly in Mis- 
Boiui, Kansas, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Sheet zinc, an article 
of common use, and zinc white, a kind of paint, are made from this 
metal. 

QUESTIONS. — (1) Why is iron the most useful metal? (2) Mention the uses 
made of this mineral. (3) What part does the United States play in the world's pro- 
duction of iron? (4) Where are the chief coal fields of the world? (5) Why is iron alwa3rs 
brought to the coal fields for smelting? (6) What states lead in the production of iron? 
Of coal? (7) What is coke and what are its uses? (8) What circumstances have made 
Pittsburg the center of the greatest iron and steel industries? (9) What are the most 
important products made of steel? (10) Mention six products manufactured from 
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petroleum. (11) Where is the world's supply found? (12) How is the oil secured from 
the rock? (13) What regions lead in the production of gold and silver? (14) What 
part does the United States play in furnishing the world's supply? (15) What are the 
leading copper countries? (16) Why is this metal so valuable a product? (17) Tell 
about the production and uses of zinc, lead, and aluminum. (18) Why have the Lake 
Superior iron ores been more worked than those in the Far West? (19) Would the loss 
be greater if all the gold and silver, or all the iron and copper, in the world were taken 
away? 



(JHAPTER VIII 
THE GREAT mDTTSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES 

The Growth of Industries. — The idea of division of labor 
among groups for the purpose of getting work done more quickly, 
more cheaply, and more efficiently helps greatly to develop the in- 
dustries of a region. The facts that the United States is in the 
temperate zone, and that it is peopled by a highly civilized body 
of men, mean that we shaU find great industries and wide trade 
development within her borders. There- are no important industries 
foxmd anywhere else on the earth except in the temperate zones. 
When civilized individuals began to apply the idea of division of 
labor, each group naturally devoted its time and energy to those 
industries in which it was most proficient. If a certain region had 
very fertile soil and markets which were near by, its people naturally 
took up farming; if it abounded in ore, mining was pursued; if it 
had water power, the group made a specialty of manufacturing. So 
the whole world has come to be divided into great regions of industry 
which are determined by the natural resources and the civihzed idea 
of sharing the world's work. In this way particular sections of the 
United States are devoted to particular industries, all aiming to sup- 
ply the food, clothing; and shelter that man needs. 

Areas of Production. — We have learned that the United States 
comprises several natural divisions differing widely in smface, soil, 
climate, and production. We may also divide the country according 
to productive areas, or sections {Figure 58) , in which one or more 
products are more abundant and valuable than in other sections. 
We find that one part of our country is devoted mainly to raising 
cotton; another part to com and wheat; another to mining and graz- 
ing; another to lumber, grain, and fruit. This division mto areas of 
production depends mainly upon soil and climate, upon the presence of 
minerals, forests, or fisheries, upon nearness to the seacoast or to large 

82 
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cities, and sometimes upon a, combination of two or more of tlieee 
circumstances. 

Rice and sugar can be grown only in the swampy lowlands of the 
coast plains, while cotton flourishes best on the river bottoms and 
uplands. Fruit and vegetables are grown in lai^e quantities on the 
coast plain, because the markets of the large cities are easily accessi- 
ble. Industries connected with metals, forests, and fisheries are 
usually found near the places where the raw materials used can be 
obtained. 

Classes of Products. — Many products, such as fruits, vege- 
tables, fish, game, and poultry, are directly useful to mankind as foods, 



and are sent to market in the form in which they are first obtained; 
but by far the greater portion of the products of our country is raw 
materials and must be manufactured. Wheat, cotton, wool, lumber, 
and iron must be made into flour, cloth, furniture, tools, and other 
useful forms before they can serve for food, clothing, or shelter, or be 
utilized as comforts, conveniences, or luxuries. When raw materials 
have been altered in any way to fit them for our use, we speak of 
these new forms as manufactured goods. 

There are some products which are produced, tiought, and sold 
that are neither foods, raw materials, nor manufactured goods; among 
these are horses and mules used for driving and draft purposes, 
wild animals kept on exhibition, Sowers and feathers used in their 




Fig. 58. MAP STUDIES. — (1) Name the six important productive areas of the 
United States. In what natural divisions of the country does each lie? (2) Name the 
states that lie entirely in each region. (3) Make a list of five states that are noted for 
lumber; five that raise sheep; five that produce coal and petroleum. (4) Where is salt 
obtained? Flax? Silver? Lead? Sugar-beet? (5) Where are the important fisheries? 
In what sections do you find the most fruits and vegetables? (6) Locate the followini; 
towns; tell in what area of production each is: Cheyenne; Denver; St. Louis; Omaha; 
Louisville; Atlanta; Richmond. 




MAP STUDIES FOR EACH STATE. — (1) In what atea of production is this state? 
Name its other leading products. (2) Which of these products are Animal? Vegetable? 
Mineral? (3) Name some of the uses that are made of each of these products. (4) Has 
this state any coast, or navigable rivers? Of what value is each in carrying the products of 
the state? What cities of this state are situated along rivers? What can you tell of the 
industries of these cities? (5) What is the chief city of this state? What can you tell of 
its industries? 
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natural forms for ornament, and trees, bushes, or oth^r nursery stock 
which are set m the earth either for ornament or for use. But these 
articles are unimportant as compared with any one of the other three 
classes. 

Location of Industries* — It is evident that the farmer, the 
gardener, the miner, the fisherman, and the herdsman must find em- 
ployment where soil, climate, or other natural resources supply the 
basis of their respective industries; but for the mechanic, the manu- 
facturer, the merchant, and the professional man, the place of his 
employment is fixed by other considerations. The natural location 
for manufacturing industries is in or near the region which produces 
the raw materials used. This is especially true where the materials 
are bulky tod expensive to transport. Coal, iron ore, wheat, cattle, 
and lumber are materials of this sort. Iron and steel are made near 
the mines, flour near the wheat fields, and furniture and farming im- 
plements near the forests. Canneries and condensaries are more prof- 
itably operated when near the sources of fruits, vegetables, and milk, 
as these materials are perishable and cannot be transported for any 
considerable distance except at great expense. We have seen that 
other considerations which affect the location of manufacturing in- 
dustries are water power, cheap fuel, and conveniences for transporting 
and marketing the products. Thus we often find factories standing 
near rapids and waterfalls, on the banks of rivers and harbors, and 
especially in and near the great cities and seaports. 

In New England we find cotton and woolen mills as well as other 
factories built near the falls of rivers, the great factor being cheap 
power. Workmen and supplies must be brought from a distance and 
the manufactured goods shipped away. As all this costs a great deal, 
many cotton manufacturers have found it more profitable in recent 
years to move from New England to southern cities near the cotton 
fields. Sugar and oil refineries are located in large seaports on account 
of the saving of freights in receiving and shipping goods by water. 

1. Agriculture. — Farming is one of the chief occupations of 
our coimtry. It furnishes, directly or indirectly, most of what we eat 
and wear. Other needs are less important than food and clothing. 
More than one third of the laborers of the coimtry are engaged in 
agriculture. The total value of farm lands is now estimated at nearly 
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$30,000,000,000. About one half the farm lands, or a little more than 
one fifth the area of the country, is cultivated. The importance of 
the United States in farming is due to (1) the extent, variety, and 
high fertility of its soils; (2) the favorable climate of most sections; 
(3) the facilities for marketing productaj (4) the energy and ability 
of the fanning people as a whole; (5) the activity of the national and 
state govenunents in helping the farmer by mtroducing new plants, 
better seeds, and scientific methods of farming. 

2. Dairying and Grazing. — Cattle rtusing in this country has 
gradually extended westward, being crowded out in the east by agri- 
ciilture. The build- 
up of the railroads 

and the establish- 
ment of a market 
for the western stock 
in the more densely 
populated districts 
of the East did 
much to develop the 
industry. Cattle 
are raised for beef 
and dairy products, 
horses for drivii^ 

a3id diawinn sheen ^"^ ^^- ^^^ lumber industiy is important in the western 
°' '^ coast fltates. 

for mutton and 

wool, and swine for pork. This industry, like others, naturally centers 
in those regions where conditions are especially adapted to its success. 
Cattle rwsmg cannot be driven out from the region of the Great 
Plains by ordinary agriculture, for the rainfall is insufficient for crops. 
When farming, with the help of irrigation, becomes more profitable 
than grazing, then grazing as a great industry will disappear. 

3. Lumbering. — The forests of the United States have been a 
chief factor in the progress of the country. They have furnished 
firewood, and materials for building, furniture, implements, fences, 
vehicles, utensils, paper, posts, ships, railroad cars, bridges, sidewalks, 
cross-ties, and poles. Though our dependence on the forests for mar 
terial for many thii^ is less than formerly, the yearly drain on the 
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forests has increased with great rapidity. The United States is the 
leading wood-producing country. 

Forests still cover about one fourth the area of the United States. 
Lumbering is carried on in every state, but the production varies 
greatly. Great changes in the distribution of this industry have oc- 
curred, for as the forests in one region have become depleted, new 
areas have been opened up. For many years the northeastern states 
led in lumbering, particularly Maine and New York. Then the for- 
ests of the Great Lakes region were opened up; at present the south- 
em states contribute most of the lumber output, but the industry is 
expected to reach its climax there within a few years, and already the 
Pacific states are large producers. 

4. Fishing Industries. — Most marine fishing industries are the 
result of (1) the existence of extensive shallow waters ofif shore to 
serve as feeding aad breeding grounds for large numbers of fish; (2) 
convenient harbors for large numbers of fishing boats; and (3) near- 
ness to the large centers of population. With all these advantages the 
New England coast always has been noted for its fishing interests, 
while much of the Pacific coast, with few harbors and with deep 
waters relatively near shore, has no important fishing fleets. 

Where poor soil, rugged surface, or rigorous climate in the United 
States has made farming in coastal regions unprofitable, the people 
have turned to the ocean for a living. They become fishermen, develop 
into expert sailors and navigators, and supply men for the great mer- 
chant fleets. 

On account of the foregoing conditions, Gloucester and Boston 
are the most important fishing ports in the United States to-day. 
The salmon industry of the Pacific coast is centered in Alaska, about 
the shores of Puget sound, and on the Columbia river. 

The whaling industry, once so important in New England, suf- 
fered a rapid decline in the third quarter of the last century, owing 
to the growing scarcity of whales and to the fact that the discovery 
of petroleum in Pennsylvania and other states diminished greatly 
the demand for whale oil. It is still active along the Pacific coast. 

5. Mining and Quarrying. — These industries furnish employ- 
ment to hundreds of thousands of people and supply material or fuel 
for many other industries. In general the distribution of mineral 
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deposits controls that of minii^ and quarrying, but whether or not a 
given mineral deposit can be worked profitably depends on several 
thii^. Chief amoi^ these is its size, because in many places min- 
erals of value occur in quantities too small to mine. A very small 
deposit of gold would justify the opening of a mine, while a vastly 
larger deposit of iron would not. The quali^ of the mineral is im- 
portant. The United States conttuns billions of tons of low-grade ore 
that cannot be mined 
■with profit. The 
location is very im- 
portant in the case 
of minerals that are 
abundant and 
cheap. Iron ore 
which could be 
mined profitably if 
in Pennyslvania, 
probably could not 
be if in Utah. On 
the other hand, 
where the mineral 
is of great value,, 
location becomes 
less importwit; men 
go willingly to South 
Africa or Alaska 

after gold. Cheap fia. bo. a large beet-sugar mill, 

minerals are mined 

only where they lie in favorable positions, rather near the surface; 
those of greater value, like silver and copper, justify deeper mines and 
greater expense. The output of muiy mines and quarries is affected 
greatly by market conditions. This is shown in a general way by the 
fact that the total value of the mineral products of the Unite<^ States 
decUned 1500,000,000 in 1908, largely as a result of the busmess de- 
pression which began late in 1907. 

6. Manufacturing. — The United States is one of the chief 
manufacturing nations of the earth. It was not so at first, for the 
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settlers had to get their living out of the country around them, and 
thus could not do much manufacturing. But gradually there came 
about a division of labor, so that now certain parts of the country do 
most of the manufacturing, while other parts raise food and trade it 
for the manufactured products. 

The northeastern states, with their numerous population, are the 
chief manufacturing regions. New, York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and 
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Massachusetts are the states whose manufactures have the greatest 
value. 

When we try to discover why a manufacturing industry is located 
in one place rather than in another, we find several reasons. The 
industry (1) must be near to materials, near to fuel, and near the mar- 
ket. In this way cost of freight is saved. (2) It must be near water 
power if possible. Water power is cheap, and the manufactory usii^ 
it spends much less than one which is forced to use coal. (3) A favor- 
able climate is needed. It must be neither too hot, as this would affect 
the employees, nor too cold, necessitating the spending of too much 
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money for heating the buildup. (4) It needs an adequate supply of 
labor. (5) It needs money available for investment. A very poor 
country cannot have many manufactures, because the people have 
no money to lend for the building of factories and the purchase of 
machinery. 

7. Commerce. — Millions of busy people all over the world are 
not engaged in changing any of the earth's products so as to accom- 
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modate them to man's use, but these people are engaged in buyir^ and 
sellii^ the products of other workers. They make up the great mer- 
chant class, they exchange the products of one country, or eection, for 
those of another. This makes commerce or trade itself one of the 
world's industries. 

8. Transportation. — We must call this work an industry also, 
althoi^ no direct product is the result. The millions of people en- 
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gaged in this have to do with the carrying of people and products from 
place to place over this huge checkerboard that we call the earth. 
The crew of the Imperaior numbers over 1,200 men and women; they 
are all engaged, you see, m the transportation industry. 

Industries of New York City. — New York City has 34,000 
factories, with 682,796 employes. The largest manufacturing interests 
in New York City are clothing and millinery, in which more than 
250,000 persons are employed. The manufacture of women's clothing 
employs 100,000 workers, men's clothing nearly 70,000, women's white 
goods 14,000, and millinery 12,000. 

Metal working is second in importance, with more than 100,000 
employes. The manufacture of paper goods stands third, with 76,000 
employes, of whom 60,000 are in the printing and publishing industry. 
The manufacture of food, liquor, and tobacco comes fourth, with 
22,000 employes in the cigar industry and 7,000 in bakeries. 

More than 55 per cent of the total factory population of the state 
is in this city. From one third to three fourths of the total force in 
every industrial group, excepting that of paper making, are employed 
here. The city holds first place in 144 of the 466 industrial groups, 
second place in 20, and third place in five. 

Manhattan has 68 per cent of the employes in the city, Brooklyn 
22 per cent. Queens 5 per cent, Bronx 4 per cent, and Richmond 
1 per cent. Of the 37,000 textile-mill operatives in the city, 14,000 
are employed in Brooklyn. The most important industries in the 
Bronx are metal working and the manufacture of pianos and textiles. 
In Queens and Richmond metal working is the leading industry. 

In the entire state of New York there are 148,851 factories, em- 
ploying 1,236,150 persons, of whom 347,601 are women and 13,519 
are children. Estimating the state's population at 9,500,000, these 
figures give an average of one factory worker out of every eight of our 
total population. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (1) What are the three great needs of man? (2) Why 
should the great industries of the earth all be found in the temperate zones? (3) Show 
how the industries were developed as a result of the division of labor. (4) What is meant 
by productive areas? (5) From Figure 68 name the six leading productive areas of the 
United States. How are these areas determined? (6) What conditions will lead people 
to take up farming; mining; fishing; lumbering; manufacturing? (7) State the condi- 
tions that make agriculture the leading United States industry. (8) How is the loca- 
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tion of an industry affected by transportation? By fuel and water power? (9) What 
is the difference between raw materials and manufactured goods? (10) How do you 
account for the large number of industries carried on in some of our cities? (11) What 
industries have you observed in New York City? (12) Can you give any reasons why 
the manufacture of clothing and millinery should be the largest industry in New York 
City? (13) Give a leading industry of Pennsylvania; Iowa; Michigan; Mississippi; 
Calif omia; Texas; New York. 



CHAPTER IX 
GREAT AMERICAN MAHUFACTURES 

The United States at the present is far in the lead amoi^ the mantt- 
facturing countries of the world. This position is due to the fact that 
our people possess in great abundance nearly all the raw materials of 
manufacture, while other countries have to obtain many of theirs from 
abroad. The great sources of power — coal, petroleum, and rapid 
streams — exist here in like abundance. 

The great industrial growth of the last 50 years in the United States 
has been due to (1) the increase of population; (2) the improved con- 
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ditions for borrowing and lendii^ money and the higher standards 
of living of the people; (3) the increasing supply of raw material; 
(4) the improvement of transportation facilities; and (5) the growing 
demand abroad for American goods. 

The Location of Industries. — It has been mentioned that the 
location of manufacturing industries is dependent mdnly on the near- 
ness of raw materials and on transportation. Many manufacturing 
centers specialize jn a few products. Thus Grand Rapids, Mich., 
is famous for its furniture; Brockton, Mass., is the leading boot and 
shoe center; and Peoria, 111., has the largest distilleries. In such 
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cases as these the reasons for the development of special industries in 
certain places are clear; in others the causes are not so easy to trace. 
In general the factors influencing the location of manufacturing in- 
dustries are those we have studied in the preceding chapter: (1) the 
distribution of raw material; (2) the command of power; (3) the 
nearness to market; and (4) a supply of labor. 

The Growth of Manufactures. — The products of the United 
States are more than twice as great as those of Great Britain or Ger- 
many, the second and third in rank. From 1860 to 1900 the value of 
our manufactured products increased from about two billions of dollars 
to thirteen billions. From 1900 to 1906 they increased about two 
billions more. The following table gives in round numbers the values 
of the classes of manufactiu'ed products which exceeded $100,000,- 
000 in 1909. 

Iron and Sted Goods $1,376,000,000 

Meats (all sorts) 1,370,000,000 

Textiles (cotton, woolen, sOk, linen) 1,300,000,000 

Foundry Products and Machinery 1,228,000,000 

Timber and Lumber Products 1,155,000,000 

Clothing 952,000,000 

Flour and Mill Products 883,000,000* 

Boots, Shoes, Leather 882,000,000 

Paper, Newspapers, Books, Printing . 714,000,000 

Liquors 578,000,000 

Cigars and Tobacco 416,000,000 

Bread and Bakery Products 396,000,000 

Copper Products 378,000,000 

Cars and Vehicles 292,000,000 

Sugar and Molasses 279,000,000 

Automobiles 250,000,000 

Refined Petroleum 236,000,000 

Lead Products 167,000,000 

Illuminating Gas 166,000,000 

Canning and Preserving 157,000,000 

Agricultural Tools 146,000,000 

Oil, Cottonseed 146,000,000 

Patent Medicines 141,000,000 

Confectionery 134,000,000 

Paint and Varnish 124,000,000 

Total Value of all Manufactures (1909) $20,670,000,000 
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Iron and Steel Products. — The chief iron and steel manufao 
tures of the country are located in western Pennsylvania, aloi^ the 
Great Lakes, and in Alabama. The products included under this head 
are of great variety. Included under the fourth head in the above 
list are cast-iron products of every sort and all classes of machinery 
except sewing machines, typewriters, and a few other special products. 
It includes steam engines and boilers, locomotives, and all machinery ' 



Fto. S4. A scene in a sKst American mill where railroad tracks are manufactuisd. 

used in mills and factories except the classes mentioned. The number 
of foundries and machine shops is far greater than that of the plants 
manufacturing more bulky iron and steel products. Our larger cities, 
on account of the market that they afford for these products, sup- 
port many foundries and machine shops producit^ structural iron 
work, rails, machinery, tools, hardware, tin plate, and various small 
products. 

In meltii^ iron ore, it is mixed with limestone and coal or coke. 
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The mixture is then heated in the furnace, the metal iron is released 
from the ore and is drawn out into molds, being then known as pig 
iron. At Birmingham, Ala., iron ore, coal, and limestone are found 
close together, and this fortunate combination has made this city an 
unportant center of the iron and steel industry. 

Meat Products. — The slaughtering * and meat-packing industry 
tends to keep close to the great stock-raising areas (see pages 84 and 
85) in order to avoid freight charges or waste material, and to prevent 
the animals losing weight on the way to the slaughtering centers. The 
slaughtering and packing industries followed the grazing area west- 
ward. Chicago still leads in the industry, contributing nearly one 
third of the total value of the products for the country; but the sec- 
ond and third centers are foimd on the Missouri river, at Kansas City 
and South Omaha. 

Very noticeable in this industry is the fact of the complete utiliza- 
tion of the by-products of the slaughter-houses. Among the things 
manufactured from these products are soap, candles, gelatine, glyc- 
erine, ammonia, knife handles, and fertilizers. 

Textile Manufactures. — The industries of this group furnish 
the materials for nearly all our clothing and for many household arti- 
cles, such as rugs and carpet;?, draperies and bedding. Vegetable and 
animal fibers constitute the raw materials used by the 44 textile in- 
dustries. The principal industries are based on cotton, wool, and silk. 
Various products are made also from flax, hemp, and jute. Over two 
billion poimds of raw cotton are consumed every year by the textile 
mills of -the United . States. Woolen manufactures include worsted 
goods, suitings, blankets, carpets, felt goods, and wool hats. Much 
wool is imported for the mills, which consume more than 500 million 
pounds annually. The leading manufacturing centers are the Middle 
Atlantic and New England states. The United States leads in the 
manufacture of silks and in the consumption of raw products; France 
follows. About 82 milhon pounds of raw silk are imported every year. 

The silk mills of the United States are dependent entirely upon 
foreign coimtries for raw material. Mulberry trees could be grown 
and silkworms reared in this country, but the industry requires too 
much hand labor. The leading silk-manufacturing states are New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New York. The development of this 
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manufacture has been enormous, owii^ to demand at home and the 
high protective tarifE which kept out foreign products. 

Lumber and its Manufactures. — Great quantities of lumber 
are manufactured in over 32,000 establishments in the United States 
into doors, blinds, sashea, interior finish, boxes, matches, wooden 
ware, and furniture. Great quantities are used also in building and in 
certain industries included in other groups, such as ship building and 
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the manufacture of carriages and wagons. Lumber products are manu- 
factured on a commercial scale in every state, in marked contrast 
with the concentration of certain of the other greater industries, such 
as the manufactures of iron and steel and textiles. 

Flour. — The value of the flour and grist mill products erf the 
United States has increased rapidly with the growth in the production 
of cereals, and now amounts to more than $883,000,000 yearly. Two 
thirds of the value of the output of these mills is in wheat flour. Other 
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important products are rye and buckwheat flour, com meal, and feed 
for animals. Flour and grist mills are distributed widely because, with 
the exception of a few large mills, they supply local demands only. 
Old branches of the industry have expanded toward the west, follow- 
ii^ the westward movement of the centers of production of the great 
cereal crops. 

Paper and Printing Industries. — Printing and publishing are 
the most important and most widely distributed industries of this 
group, which includes also the manufactiu"e of wood pulp, paper of 
all kinds, paper bags and boxes. One of the great uses of wood fiber 
is in the manufacture of paper. Formerly all paper was made from 
linen and cotton rags. The inmiense demand for paper in modem 
times has made it necessary to seek other materials, and at present 
much the greater part of our printing paper is made of wood pulp, 
the fibrous product of spruce, poplar, and some other trees. These 
are ground down to minute particles, which are converted into pulp 
by mixing with water. Michigan, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and 
New York are states leading in paper production. Our great news- 
papers, consuming one third of all the paper manufactured, require 
every year the timber of an area as large as one of our small states. 

The most important use of paper is for the making of books and 
newspapers. The large printing and pubUshing establishments are 
found in or near our largest cities, but every town has at least one print- 
ing office. This industry is more generally distributed over the coim- 
try than any other industry except agriculture. Our annual paper 
output is nearly $270,000,000 a year, and this, together with the cost 
of printing presses, typesetting machines, engraving machmes, and 
printers' supplies used every year, makes printing and publishing one 
of the great industries of this coimtry. 

Leather. — The United States manufactures more leather than 
any other coimtry, using the skins of its own animals and many hides 
imported from South America. The shoe industry is the most im- 
portant of the leather manufactures, but large quantities of raw ma- 
terial are used in making harness, saddles, trunks, bags, furniture, 
gloves, and belting, in binding books, and in other ways. The head- 
quarters of the shoe industry is still in Massachusetts, though there 
are factories in many other states. 
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Automobiles. — The value of the automobiles made in 1900 was 
$5,000,000; in 1914, about $260,000,000. One million automobiles 
were in use in the United States in 1913, and of these more thtm a 
quarter of a million had been sold in the previous 12 months. Allow- 
ing $900 as an average price, this product represented a value of $235,- 
000,000. Michigan, Ohio, New York, and Connecticut lead 17 states 
in the production of these machines. The value 
of those made in Detroit is more than one fifth 
of the total for the industry. 

Nearly $40,000,000 worth of motor cars and 
like products was exported in 1914. Great 
Britain and Canada are the largest markets, but 
South America, Europe, and Australia are con- 
stfintly buying more of the American output, 
which, through manufacture in lai^e quantities, 
can be 8old more cheaply than the foreign ma- 
chines, even with the transportation charges added. 
Tobacco Products. — These include cigars, 
cigarettes, chewing tobacco, smoking tobacco, 
and snuff. The value of the products increased 
from $30,000,000 in 1860 to $416,000,000 in 
1914. The manufacture of cigars is distributed 
Fro. 66. This shows widely, Pennsylvania, New York, and Ohio 
the amount of manu- leading. More than four fifths of the total out- 
factured goods exported , i • i, r tlt tr i j ir- 

from the United States. P"t of Cigarettes come from New York and Vu-- 
1820-1913. Note the ginia. Missouri, North Carolina, Kentucky, and 
y^B^ srea id- yjpgjjjj^ |g^j jq ^jjg production of chewing and 
smokii^ tobacco. 
Miscellaneous Manufactures. — Nine hundred «xty million 
dollars represents the combined value of many other manufacturing 
industries in the United States. Among those of greater value are 
agricultural implements; anmiunition; brooms and brushes; buttons; 
coke; electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies; fur goods; ice; 
mattresses and spring beds; musical instruments; photographic 
materials and moving-picture apparatus; rubber and elastic goods. 

Manufactures. — We have said that the United States is by far 
the greatest manufacturii^ country in the world, the total value of 
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its products amounting to $20,000,000,000 annually. In respect to 
area we have to compare it with all Europe, and in respect to popu- 
lation with Germany and Great Britain combined. Great Britain is 
second in the value of its total product, Germany third, and France 
fourth. Note how the manufacturing areas (Figure 68) depend upon 
the areas of raw material and the coal and iron producing regions. 

By-Products and Waste Materials. — We have noted before 
how nature so controls the earth that no atom is ever lost or wasted. 
Man, particularly in the four great world nations, is imitating nature 
in this respect. Use is made now of every part of the cotton plant. 
The seeds, formerly destroyed, now yield $150,000,000 worth of oil 
every year. Old tin cans, carpets, newspapers, dead animals, are all 
bought to-day and converted, especially in the United States, by 
manufacturing processes into all kinds of fresh products from steel to 
soap. Thousands of dollars are paid by contractors every year for 
the privilege of sorting the refuse and ashes at the New York City 
street-cleaning dumps. Thus there is little waste of anything that can 
be used, and every year we hear of some new process for the profit- 
able employment of the waste materials of the world. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (1) Why is the United States a great manufacturing 
nation? (2) Where does it find markets for its products? (3) What is the place of the 
United States among the manufacturing nations of the world? (4) State once more the 
conditions that determine the location of manufacturing industries. (5) What great 
manufacturing industries do you observe being carried on in your city? (6) Name the 
five leading classes of manufactures. (7) What is meant by foundry products? (8) Which 
of the products of the manufacturing industries given on page 95 do you make use of? 
(9) What is meant by textile products? (10) What section of the country leads in iron 
and steel manufactures? In Imnber products? In slaughtering and packing products? 
In textile manufactures? (11) Where are the great centers of flour production found? 
Why? -The leather-manufacturing center? The printing and publishing centers? 
(12) Why should the United States lead the world in automobile manufacture? (13) What 
is a by-product? (14) Can you think of any use made of sawdust, a by-product of all 
sawmills? (15) How are waste materials being conserved in your own neighborhood? 



CHAPTER X 

INLAHD TRANSPORTATION AND TRADE ROUTES 

The Reasons for Domestic Trade. — We have studied now the 
various physical features of the United States and have seen how 
these, in connection with the natural resources, determine the pro- 
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ductions of various sections. We have to examine next the ways in 
which these products of the various parts of the country are exchanged. 
Domestic commerce, or exchai^e of goods within a country, arises 
from the fact that men differ in aptitudes and inclinations. They do 
not all pursue the same occupations. This fact, in addition to the 
climatic differences which control products, tends to develop trade 

102 
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between the states. Finally, the facts that the country is well supplied 
with natural highways, such as rivers and lake chains, and that the 
different regions have been boimd together by the most extensive sys- 
tem of railroads in the world, explain how there has come about, 
within the United States, trade of so great extent and variety. 

The Exchange of Commodities. — We have akeady seen (Ftg- 
ure 58) how the entire area of the United States may be divided 
into six industrial sections, in each of which certain great agricultural 
industries are necessary to its prosperity. These sections are: 

(1) The New England and New York section, noted for small 

farming and dairying products. 

(2) The com and winter-wheat belt, extending from the Atlantic 

to Kansas and Nebraska. 

(3) The cotton belt in the South. 

(4) The spring-wheat belt, reaching from the Great Lakes to 

Montana and Wyoming. 

(5) The Plateau states, with stock raising and wool production. 

(6) The Pacific coast states, noted for agricultural and lumber 

interests. 

From this you can see that no one section can be independent, 
but that each is dependent upon the other sections for its maintenance, 
as to food supply, the raw materials needed for manufacture, and the 
finished product. This explains the great movement of products from 
one region to another which has become the extensive domestic com- 
merce of this coimtry. The characteristic industry of each section 
determmes what it is to send out and take in. The eastern industrial 
sections will need food products and raw materials, and in retimi can 
give manufactured products. The great amount of wool clipped in 
the Plateau section is shipped east and west; California fruit finds an 
eastern market. The raising of cattle and hogs in the com belt calls 
for a vast shifting of surplus products. The bulk of the domestic 
trade is always made up of the movement of a few great products like 
grain, cattle, cotton, lumber, coal, and iron. 

Transportation of Products. — The movement of all these 
products depends upon transportation facilities, which are largely 
governed by the surface features of the sections. Rivers and river 
valleys, lake chains and trails are everywhere the natural highways 




Fig. 68. MAP STUDIES. — (1) How many railroads are shown on this map? (2) 
Which of these are east of the Mississippi river? (3) Which are in the Atlantic or Gulf 
coast plains? (4) Name those that cross the great plains. (5) What railroads lead to the 
Pacific coast? (6) Name the cities east of the Mississippi, and name a railroad leading to 
each; five west of the Mississippi. (7) What railroads enter Boston? New York? Chi- 
cago? Cincinnati? St. Paul? St. Louis? Denver? Kansas City? Seattle? San Fran- 
cisco? (8) By what railroads could you travel from New York to San Francisco? From 
New York to New Orleans? Chicago to Seattle? New Orleans to Salt Lake City? 
(9) Name the railroads crossing each of the following states: Maine; New York; Penn- 




sylvania; Ohio; Illinois; Indiana; Maryland; Missouri; Texas; Nebraska; Utah; 
Iowa; Louisiana; Wyoming; Nevada. (10) Make a list of states crossed by the follow- 
ing railroads: New York Central railroad; Delaware and Hudson railroad; Pennsylvania 
railroad; New York, New Haven and Hartford railroad; Southern railroad; Southern 
Pacific railroad; Union Pacific railroad. (11) What products can you name that might 
be shipped from each of these states? (12) Name some of the leading seaports of the 
United States; and one or more lines of steamships entering each. What can you tell about 
the products carried by each of these lines? 
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of commerce. The grain, domestic animals, -wool, and metals of the 
West are sent eastward, and manufactured goods of every description 
westward. The cotton and lumber of the South also are sent north 
in exchange for manufactured goods. Coal is brought by rail or canal 
to the seaboard, and thence to the cities along the coast. Much of it 
is distributed by way of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers and by way of 
the Great Lakes. Iron ore also is carried mainly by lake steamers. 



Lumber is brought from the southern states by water to all northern 
ports, A vast amount comes from Canada by way of the canals and 
the Hudson river to New York. The lumber of the Mississippi valley 
is distributed mainly by means of that system of rivers. The forests 
borderii^ the Great Lakes supply lumber for the markets of Chicago, 
Detroit, and other cities along the lake shores. The lumber of the 
Pacific coast is shipped eastward by rail, or in steamships to Pacific 
ports and around Cape Horn. 

Transportation. — The United States contained in 1914 about 
2,500,000 miles of public highways, 370,000 miles of railways, besides 
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canals and rivers which afford over 25,000 miles of navigable water- 
ways. Many of the public highways are hard macadam roads, built 
by the state and municipal governments. The greater number, how- 
ever, are ordinary dirt roads which are of little use in bad weather. 
Good highways are of vast importance, because they must be used for 
transporting neariy all the country's products for a longer or shorter 
distance. The farmer especially is dependent on good roads. Most 
large manufacturing establishments are connected directly with the 
railroads or with navigable waters, and hence make little use of the 
public highways. 

Railroad Traffic. — The railroad is now the most important 
carrier in the domestic trade of the United States. Freight rates 
have tended to decline as the volume of traffic has increased. The 
consolidation of various railroad Imes mto single systems is a marked 
tendency in this country. A few systems hold a controlling interest 
in all the 250,000 miles' of railroad. The largest of these is the 
Pennsylvania, which includes about 30,000 miles of track. The com- 
bined roads have over 65,000 locomotives, 50,000 passenger cars, and 
about 2,500,000 freight cars of about 40 tons capacity. 

The railroads are generally grouped as follows: 

The Southern Raihroads. — Among the roads composing this 
group are (1) the Chesapeake & Ohio, (2) the Atlantic Coast System, 
(3) the Louisville & Southern, (4) the Illinois Central, and (5) the 
Georgia Central. The great railroad centers are New Orleans, Jack- 
sonville, Atlanta, Nashville, and Louisville. 

The Western Raihroads. — The great transcontinental lines are in- 
cluded in this group, such as (1) the Northern Pacific, (2) the Chicago, 
St. Paul & Puget Sound, (3) the Southern Pacific, (4) the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa F€, and (5) the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. The 
great railroad centers connected with this group of roads are Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco, Denver, Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, St. Louis, and Chicago. 

The Central Raihroads. — The Unes of this group have Chicago 
as their dividing point. Some run from the seaboard to Chicago, some 
from Chicago to the west. Those running to Chicago are (1) the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad, rimning from New York to 
Buffalo^ and the Michigan Central & Lake Shore, extending from 
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Buffalo to Chicago, (2) the Pennsylvania Railroad, (3) the Baltimore 
& Ohio, and (4) the Big Four, consisting of the Wabash & Pacific, the 
Lake Erie & Western, the Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati & St. Louis. 

Those lines running from Chicago westward consist of (1) the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, (2) the Burhngton System, with lines 
extending as far as Denver, and (3) the Chicago & Northwestern. 

The chief centers of the central railroads are New York, Albany, 
Buffalo, Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, South Bend, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

The Eastern Railroads. — The lines of this group are (1) the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, (2) the Boston & Maine, (3) the 
Maine Central, and (4) the Grand Trunk Systems. The principal 
railway centers in this group are New York, Albany, Montreal, 
Boston, Portland, and Hartford. 

The great bulk of our freight, especially the crops, is carried by 
railroads from the centers of production to the manufacturing cities 
and seaports. If each of the freight cars in operation in the United 
States should deliver one load of freight per month, the total amount 
carried would be approximately one billion tons. Heavy coBMnodities, 
especially coal, iron ore, lumber, grain, and cotton, are transported by 
water whenever practicable. It is estimated that 230 million tons of 
freight are carried annually on our navigable rivers, lakes, and canals. 

Standard Time. — We saw that a difference of 15° in longitude 
between two places corresponds to a difference of one hour in time. 
If you traveled from New York to St. Louis, you would find that 
your watch was one hour fast in that city. If you went on to Denver, 
you would find that your watch was two hours too fast, while at San 
Francisco your time would be three hours ahead of the time of the 
clocks there. Each place between these cities could also have its 
own local time, or sun time. When the sxm is in the meridian of any 
town, it is 12 o'clock, noon, and at all places east of that line it will be 
later, and at all places west of it, earlier. The time of cities a few 
himdred miles apart, east and west, used to differ in this way by 20 
B[iinutes, thus causing great confusion in time tables and train manage- 
ment. Starting westward with Boston time, trainmen found a time 
different from their own at Albany, at Buffalo, at Detroit, and at 
Chicago. Travelers' watches were always wrong. To avoid this 
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(fifficulty our continent has been divided into belts, and hour meridians 
were selected, 15° apart, as shown in Fiffure 70; within each hour 
belt the time of the central meridian was adopted by all the towns and 
the railroads. These divi^ons are called Standard Time Belts; the 
Atlantic, central meridian 60°; the Eastern, 75°; the Central, 90°; the 
Momit^, 105°; and the Pacific, 120°. Atlantic time is four hours 
earlier than London time, and Pacific time is eight hours earlier. On 



arriving in Chicago from New York, the traveler sets back his watch 
erne hour, from eastern to central time. If he starts' from New York at 
12 o'clock, in 24 hours he reaches Chicago at 11 o'clock, when the sun 
has just reached the meridian of New York and one hour before it will 
reach the meridian of Chicago. On his return, if he reaches Pittsburg at 
12 o'clock, central time, he immediately starts for New York at 1 o'clock, 
eastern time; for every 16° difference the watch is set one hour ahead. 
The boundaries of the time belts are irregular, because time is not 
changed on crossing the mai^in of a belt, but at the nearest important 
l^way center. In passing from eastern to central time, the change 
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is made at Buffalo, Pittsburg, or Atlanta, as these are the principal 
cities that lie on the boundary between the eastern and central time 
belts. Railway time tables show a change of one hour at these points. 

Coastwise Commerce. — Only vessels flying the American flag 
can engage in the coastwise trade. This has been a very important 
factor, not only in the development of the trade itself, but also in foster- 
ing the shipbuilding industry on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
The coast trade of the United States is larger than that o| any other 
country. The trade between the North and South is largely carried 
on by sea. Both steam and sailing vessels are employed. Cotton, 
lumber, and naval stores, as well as fruits and vegetables which are 
not quickly perishable, are brought from southern to northern ports. 
Manufactured iron and steel, dry goods, groceries, machinery, and 
various food products move in the opposite direction. There is also 
a large coast trade between the ports of New England and those of 
the states farther south. Much of this passes through New York 
bay and Long Island sound. It consists largely, in the eastward move- 
ment, of cotton, wool, leather, flour, meat, and other raw materials 
and foods; and, in the return movement, of the products of New Eng- 
land factories. 

The principal lines engaged in the United States coast-line trade 
running from New York are (J) the Southern Pacific Company to New 
Orleans; (2) the Savannah Line to Savannah; (3) the Clyde Line to 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, and Charleston; (4) the Baltimore Trans- 
portation Company to Baltimore; (5) the Mallory Line to Galveston 
and Key West; (6) the Old Dominion Line to Norfolk; (7) the Metro- 
politan Line to Boston and Providence; and (8) the Eastern Steamship 
Line to Portland. 

River Traflic. — The United States Congress annually appro- 
priates millions of dollars for the dredging and deepening of the natural 
channels of rivers. The large rivers of the country form extensive 
lines of waterway for the movement of domestic trade, and were very 
early utilized. River traffic is practically continuous by way of the 
Ohio and the Missouri, from Pittsburg to the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone on the border of Montana. 

The most important navigable rivers belong to the Mississippi 
system and are th^ Mississippi, the Missouri, the Ohio, the Arkansas^ 
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and the Bed, with & few tributaries. The Misffls^ppi affords a water- 
way from St. Paul, Minn., and from Rttsburg by way of the Ohio to 
tile gulf of Mexico, but there are no passenger lines now running 
south of St. Louis and the fre^t traffic is hght. The- Ohio is navi- 
gable as far as Pittsbm^, fumisliing a very important outlet for the 
coal, iron, ami other heavy products of that part of the country. 



Fla. 71. A type of freight steamer formerly in wide use oa the MissisBippi. 

The Missouri is nav^ble as far as Fort Benton durii^ the spring, 
but the competition of the western trunk lines has made this stream 
of less importance than formerly. Many of the Atlantic rivers are 
navigable for some distance inland, and tributaries of the Ohio afford 
traffic facilities with the western slopes of the southern Appalachians. 

The great trouble with the inland river systems of our country is 
that they, with the canals, have been allowed to stand in point of 
equipment very much where they were 50 years t^o, while raUioads 
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have shown a wonderful development. The great exception has been 
the Ohio river and its tributaries, where navigation has been greatly 
promoted by the construction of a series of dams, giving the city of 
Kttsburg a deep-water harbor throughout the entire year. The out- 
lay for doing this amounted to $1,000,000. Many millions have not 
only been saved each year in freights, but markets have been retained 
for coal and iron from this locality which would otherwise have been 
lost long since to other coal-producing and iron-making localities. 

Lake Commerce. — The chain of Great Lakes forms the most 
important lake route in the United States. Steamers connect Duluth 
with points on Lake Huron and Lake Erie. Cleveland, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, and Port Huron are connected by steamers. Like 
many rivers, the Great Lakes are closed to traflSc for several months 
during the winter season on account of the ice. 

The freight carried consists almost wholly of raw materials carried 
through from an upper lake port to a lower one, or vice versa. Coal is 
shipped from the various ports on the south shore of Lake Erie to ports 
on lakes Superior and Michigan; while flour, grain, iron ore, and lumber 
make up the cargo on the trip from Lake Superior and Lake Michigan 
ports to imloading docks on Lake Erie. 

Certain lake ports are closely related to areas of production and are 
consequently the points at which staple products are concentrated. 
Duluth, Superior, Milwaukee, and Chicago are points for a large wheat 
and other grain shipment. Some half a dozen lake points are the chief 
centers for the shipment of iron ore. 

Much of the freight on the Great Lakes is carried in steel freighters, 
built for speed, capacity, and strength. (See Figure 27.) Many are 
500 to 600 feet long and have a capacity of 10,000 to 12,000 tons. One 
of the largest carried 13,000 tons of soft coal in a single cargo, and on 
another trip 422,000 bushels of wheat. 

Canals. — The Erie canal, completed in 1825, connects the Hud- 
son, by way of the Mohawk valley and other streams and lakes, with 
the Great Lakes at Buffalo. Before this canal was in operation, it 
cost ten dollars and took three weeks to send a barrel of flour from 
Buffalo to Albany. By the canal it can be sent through in a week at 
a cost of 25 cents. The " Soo " canals, one built by the United States 
and the other by Canada, at Sault Ste. Marie (St. Mary's Falls), 
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between Lake Superior and Lake Huron, pass through over 26,000 
vessels a season. The Welland canal between Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario, in Canadian territory, passii^ around the falls in the Niagara 
river, affords a continuous passa^ from the Lakes to the ocean. The 
Champlain canal connects Lake Champlain with the Hudson river. 
The Chic^o ship canal, running from Lake Michigan to the Illinois 
river, is deep enough to carry vessels needii^ 15 feet of water. This 



□ theSaultSte. Marie ("Soo") coiibI between Lake Superior and 

may in time serve as a canal leading from the Great Lakes to the Mis^ 
Bissippi and thence to the gulf of Mexico. It is very likely that this 
work will be undertaken shortly by the government, as the opening 
of the Panama canal is a powerful incentive to the improvement of 
the Mississippi. 

Tlie Transportation of Grain. — Grain in the United States 
moves generally to the east. Of all the millions of bushels of com 
received in St. Louis, about one half reaches the Atlantic coast by 
rail, one tenth reaches New Orleans, the remainder moving southeast. 
Wheat moves to the great centers on the Lakes and thence by canal 
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and railway to the eastern and seaboard centers of consumption. In 
the West it moves toward the Colmnbia river and Puget sound, toward 
Asiatic markets. 

The Movement of Cattle. — Live stock comes from the south- 
em states, the western ranches, and the com belt. It moves to Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha, and St. Joseph, the packing centers. In 
the West it moves from the Rocky mountain states to the Pacific coast. 

The Transportation of Cotton. — Cotton moves from the cot- 
ton belt to the Altantic Gulf seaboard. The Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries centralize the product of the middle states at New Orleans. 
The South Atlantic cotton states ship by rail to the coastal cities. 

Coal and Iron. — Coal moves by rail to the Atlantic coast cities 
and the lake ports. The southern coal trade is supplied by Alabama, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. The movement west of the Mississippi is 
in all directions. Iron ore comes mainly from the Lake Superior region 
by a long water and rail trip. 

Lumber Transportation. — Lumber moves from the south, from 
Maine and eastern points, from the interior by rail, and along the 
canals and the Hudson river. St. Louis is a great market for the 
central states, and Chicago for the lake region. On the Pacific coast 
there are two movements, one by rail and the other by water. A 
great amount of Imnber is shipped east around Cape Horn; while the 
movement from Washington eastward is chiefly by rail. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES. — (1) Explain how domestic trade grows up in 
a country. (2) Take any section of the United States, as shown in Figure 58, and show 
how it is dependent upon the other sections. (3) Explain how transportation is limited 
by natural conditions. (4) What modes of transportation are employed in the United 
States? (5) On an outline map trace the great transcontinental railways. (6) What is 
the advantage of a system of standard time? (7) Explain why our railroads are better 
developed than our inland waterways. (8) On an outline map trace the great United 
States river systems. (9) Would the Great Lakes be as important commercially if 
transferred to the southwestern border of the United States? Why? (10) Why should 
our coastwise trade be restricted to American vessels? (11) What will a coastwise vessel 
carry as cargo in steaming from New Orleans to New York? From Boston to New York? 
From Savannah to Boston? From Charleston to Philadelphia? What will these ves- 
sels carry on the return trips? (12) What will a Pacific coastwise steamer carry between 
New Orleans and San Francisco? San Francisco and New York? Seattle and San 
Francisco? Tacoma and Galveston? Seattle and New York? (13) Describe the 
movement of grain in the United States. (14) On an outline map show the movement 
of coal and iron. Of cotton and lumber. 



CHAPTER XI 
CENTERS OF PRODUCTION, INDUSTRY, AND TRADE 

Why Cities Become Great Centers. — Civilized men generally 
have gathered in groups, villages, and towns, the better to receive and 
enjoy the fruits of civilization, or for purposes of self-defense. The 
tendency in the civilized world to-day is to draw people still more 
from the open places of the earth into the cities. This concentration 
in cities to-day is generally to help in the receiving and transportation 
of the earth's products, to assist in manufacturing these, to take ad- 
vantage of the facilities afforded by a good harbor, or to take advantage 
of the presence of minerals needed in the industries. The region in 
the United States where the cities are buildmg up most rapidly at the 
present time is that east of the Missouri river and north of the Ohio 
and Potomac rivers. Here are 35 of the 50 cities which have a popu- 
lation greater than 100,000 people. 

Again, the location of our great cities has been largely determined 
by climatic and physical conditions. The character of the harbor of 
a city is a very important factor. A good harbor is large enough to 
afford anchor^e for many boats and deep enough to admit the largest 
ships. It is protected from storms, free from ice, connected with the 
open sea by a deep channel, and has shores of such a character as to 
make easy the building of docks and the handUng of freight. A city 
with a good harbor possesses great advantage in trade and the popu- 
lation increases. New York, Boston, and San Francisco are examples 
of cities whose growth was facilitated by good harbors. 

A site favorable to the manufacture of iron and steel has determined 
the location of many cities. Since it is cheaper to ship iron ore to a 
place supplied with coal than to ship the coal to the iron-mining dis- 
trict, a site near a coal region will probably build up into a great city. 
Pittsburg is one example of a city which developed largely through 
this factor; Birmingham, Ala., is another. 

115 
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Many inland cities owe their development to their proximity to a 
convenient point for numerous rulroad lines to connect. Denver 
and Indianapolis are examples in the United States. 

The presence of water power used to be important in biii^ing about 
the establishment of many centers that have grown into prosperous 
cities. Since the use of coal and the advent of cheap r^lway transpor- 
tation, steam and electricity have lai^ly supplanted water power; 
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and this factor is no longer considered so important a cause for the 
development of a great center. Of recent years, however, the build- 
ing of huge dams to utilize the water power of rivers has become in- 
creasingly frequent. 

In many instances one man may be a great factor in the establish- 
ment of a city. Climate and physical causes require a very long 
period to make themselves felt; a wealthy commercial company can 
put a city in the middle of a prairie in a few months. Gary, Ind., ia 
an example of this factor in city growth. Then again, the building of 
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a bridge at a certain point, the construction of a railroad line or a canal 
will be the secret of the rapid growth of a city. The growth of Kansas 
City, Mo., and Winnipeg, Canada, may be explained in this- way. 

Types of Large Cities. — The prmcipal types of cities in the 
United States are (1) commercial cities, such as Boston, (2) manu- 
factxuing cities, such as New York, (3) mining cities, such as Scranton 
and Cripple Creek, Col., (4) political cities, such as Washington, 
Albany, Harrisburg, and Topeka, and (5) health or pleasiu-e resorts, 
such as Newport, Atlantic City, N. J., Asheville, and Colorado Springs. 
Most large cities are both commercial and industrial centers, while 
some belong also to one or more of the other classes. 

Great Commercial Cities. — All great commercial centers grow 
up in locations first, where the conditions favor the collection and ship- 
ment of food products or raw materials on a large scale, or secondly, 
on important lines of conununication at points where the mode of 
transportation is changed. These places are seaports, river ports, 
lake ports, and railway centers. 

Seaports ; Boston. — At the head of Massachusetts bay, on a 
harbor made by the drowning of several small valleys, Boston presents 
all the conditions required for a great port. Its harbor is one of the 
best in the coimtry, though not so large as that of New York. It 
ranks first as the distributing city of leather goods, especially shoes; 
manufactured woolens are also sent in large quantities from this city. 
A number of important railroad lines rim into Boston and connect it 
with the great western lines. It ranks as the eighth of the great man- 
ufacturing centers of the United States. It controls nearly all the 
export and import trade of New England, besides receiving a large 
amount of raw products from the Middle West for export. Its steam- 
ship lines connect it with Liverpool, Cuba, Glasgow, and Hamburg. It 
ranks sixth in the value of its exports and second in the value of its 
imports, taking in raw sugar, chemicals, drugs, cotton goods, linen, 
flax, and raw rubber. Its industries consist of the manufacture of 
shoes, iron and steel goods, and wool, sugar refining, and printing. 

Philadelphia. — In contrast with Boston and New York, Phila- 
delphia is a river port 100 miles from the sea, built upon a level tract 
between the Delaware and the Schuylkill rivers-. Including Camden 
on the Jersey side of the Delaware, it has a dock line about ten miles 
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long. It is accessible to the largest vessels, but its greater distance from 
Europe as compared with New York is a disadvant^e. The Pennsyl- 
vania RaUroad, which crosses the Appalachian rii^es throi^^ a series 
of water gaps, has done much to develop the city and connect it wiUi 
the West. Philadelphia is closely connected with the Pennsylvania 
coal fields and the Pittsburg iron district. It ranks third in the value 
of its imports, buying raw sugar, chemicals, drugs, hides, and silk. It 
ranks fifth in the value of its exports, sendii^ out iron and steel, coal, 
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petroleum, leather goods, cotton, and woolens. Its foreign trade is 
about one eighth that of New York. Carpet making, iron and steel 
castii^, printmg, and clothing manufacture are among its industries. 

Baltimore. — This city, 160 miles from the sea, near the head of 
Chesape^e bay, has a good harbor. It is supported by the fruit belt 
of the coastal plain and the oyster fisheries of Chesapeake bay. The 
Baltimore and Ohio R^lroad runs into it from the west. The Penn- 
Bylvania connects it with the north. It ranks fifth in the value of 
imports and fourth in the value of exports. The city ships taige 
quantities of canned oysters, manufactured clothing and toba«co, coal, 
and foodstuffs. 
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New Orleans. — The general level of this city, about 80 miles 
above the mouth of the Mississippi, is now considerably above the 
top of the levee. The largest seagoing vessels reach it without diffi- 
culty, owing to the excavation of a 30-foot river channel. The city 
ranks sixth in the amount of its imports, buying raw sugar, coffee, 
linens, hemp, and flax. It ranks third in the amount of its exports, 
sending out cotton, rice, and sugar. Just now the city is developing 
aa important trade with Mexico and the Central American states, 
while the Panama canal is greatly increasing its importance. Galves- 
ton is a city which is rivaling New Orleans in the amount of its foreign 
trade. In fact Galveston is now second only to New York in its foreign 
commercial relations. 

San Francisco. — The conditions for a great seaport at San 
Francisco are almost perfect. The lower Sacramento river has been 
drowned and the sea let into a valley. The result is San Francisco 
bay, 50 miles long and 10 miles wide, open to the sea through the 
Golden Gate, one mile wide. It is reached by four transcontinental 
railway lines, three from the south and one across the Sierra from the 
east. Its foreign trade with China, AustraUa, Japan, Liverpool, 
Hawaii, Mexico, and the Philippines amoimts to $100,000,000 annu- 
ally. Its exports consist of fruits, wheat, cotton, leather, wines, and 
cattle products. It ranks fourth in the value of its imports, which 
consist of tea, silks, and Asiatic products. 

Galveston has already gained second place in the export trade.' 
Seattle and Portland are growing in trade and population. 

River Ports ; St. Louis. — Owing to its position on the Mis- 
sissippi and close to the mouth of the Missouri, St. Louis has excellent 
facilities for water trade. It has fine railway facilities; the famous 
Eads Bridge across the Mississippi is 2,500 feet long, connecting the 
city with East St. Louis, where many railroad lines center. St. Louis 
is noted as a great flour and grain market, and is important also for 
its production of iron and steel, finished tobacco, malt liquors, and 
meat products. 

Cincinnati| with its pork-packing establishments and soap fac- 
tories, grew up at the large bend in the Ohio where river freight (not 
destined for the southern course which the river takes here) was put 
on shore. The great stock and grain raising region around Kansas 
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City made it second only to Chicago as a meat-pacldi^ center. It is 
important to remember, however, that both Cincinnati and Kansas 
City rely to-day more upon railroads than upon river connections. 

A large town is always certain to riae at the head of navigation on 
great rivers. This fact explains the growth of St. Paul as a nulroad 
center and distributing point for the great states lying to the west. 
Pittsburg grew up from the readiness with which coal was brought to 



Fig. 75. The commercial section of Seattle, Washington, 

it by river transportation, and iron ore by the short rwl route from 
Lake Erie. It is one of the largest shippir^ points for coal, iron, and 
Bteel. 

Lake Ports; Chicago. — This city, at the head of Lake Michigan, 
has a position of great commercial importance. It has developed into 
the second city of America and the fourth in the world. Its progress 
is due to conditions inherent in its position: it is at the head of the lake 
route in the North Central states. You will note that all the east-west 
land traffic must pass around the head of Lake Michigan, so that it 
produces a very great concentration of railways at this point, makii^ 
Chicago the lai^est center in the world. It is the trade center of the 
eastern section of the central plain, including the com, wheat, cattle, and 
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swine belts. The regions that feed it extend to the Rockies. It is nearer 
than the Lake Erie ports to the Superior iron and copper mines, and 
it has the eastern coal field at its doors. It is above all a market for 
grain and wheat, shipping more of these products than any other city 
in the world. The manufacture of clothing is an important industry, 
the value of the output amounting to over $75,000,000 a year. In 
addition to exporting great quantities of flour, grain, and dressed meat, 
it sends out large quantities of its manufactures, including ready-made 
clothing, musical instruments, and agricultural machinery. 

Buffalo. — No interior city except Chicago has a more favorable 
position than Buffalo. At the east end of the lake route in the United 
States and at the west end of the Mohawk-Hudson highway and the 
terminus of several railroads from the Pennsylvania coal fields, it 
commands all the great resources of the northern states. The water 
power of Niagara, which is transformed into electric light, heat, and 
power, is at its command. Its importance grows from the fact that 
it is the most convenient port for the transshipment of products from 
lake steamers to the railroads and the Erie canal. 

Duluth. — This city furnishes a great outlet for the wheat of 
northern Minnesota and the Dakotas. It is situated at the western 
end of the Great Lakes, as is Buffalo at the eastern. Great quantities 
of ore are sent to the city for transfer to lake steamers bound for ports 
on the lower lakes. 

Detroit. — This is an inland strait city before which all the traffic 
of the upper lakes, 25,000 vessels a year, must pass. It is a conven- 
ient stopping place for all boats passing between lakes Huron and Erie. 
Detroit is a growing railroad center since it is the point of crossing for 
east-west tnmk lines. It is noted for its manufacture of automobiles 
and for its shipments of grain, pork, and ores. 

Cleveland. — This city, on a good harbor at the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga river, shares with Pittsburgh the advantages of the leading 
coal and iron districts of America. It is busily engaged in iron and 
steel manufacturing, oil refining, and ship building, manufacturing 
nearly all the steel vessels used in the lake trade. Cleveland is also a 
center for the grain trade and for coal and ore shipping, great quan- 
tities of the Wisconsin and Minnesota ore being transferred here to 
the railroads. 
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Railway Centers. ' — Ml the importaDt seaports, river ports, and 
lake ports of the United States are also more or less important as 
rulroad centers. There are also a number of lai^ cities Trithout 
water transportation which owe their conunercial importance entirely 
to the fact that they are at the junction of several railroad lines. This 
makes them collectii^ and distributii^ points for a large district 
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around them. Indianapolis, Denver, Fort Worth, Tex., and Colum- 
bus, 0., are types of these. 

Ten Great Manufacturing Cities. — Most lai^e cities which 
are great commercial centers are important also as manufacturing 
centers. Their transportation facilities help them to gather in raw 
materials and to ship their manufactured products easily. Ag^, 
abundant labor is always close at hand. Beddes these reasons, the 
presence of a great number of inhabitants in a large city itself creates 
a constant demand for manufactured articles of all kinds. These 
must either be produced in the center itself or brought from other 
cities. You will note, therefore, in the list following that the great 
commercial cities lead also in manufacturing. 
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LEADING PRODUCTS AND VALUES IN MILUON ^^^ ^^ ^^ 

DOLLARS Indubtsxbb 

New York. Clothing (494), Printing and Publishing (194), Meat 
Packing (131), Caatings and Machinery (107), Tobacco (78), 
Bakery (77). Silk Gooda (74), Liquors (72) $2,970,000,000 

Chicago. Slaughtering and Meats (325), Clothing (105), Castings 
and Machinery (104), Printing and Publishing (76), Iron and 
Steel Products (71), Lumber (33) 1,408,000,000 

Philadelphia. Clothing (60), Castings and Machinery (60), Cotton 

Goods (30), Caipets (23), Bakery (21), Gas (12) 911,000,000 

Pittsburgh. Iron and Steel (323), Castings and Machinery (52), 

Electrical Machinery (20), Cars (16) 578,000,000 

Boston. Boots and Shoes (103), Slaughtering and Meats (36), 
Printing and Publishing (36), Leather (34), Castings and Ma- 
chines (29), Electrical Machinery (20) 564,000,000 

St. Louis. Slaughtering and Meats (82), Boots and Shoes (34). 
Tobacco (30), Liquors (24), Books and Printing (18), Mill 
Products (17), Cars (16), Castings and Machines (15) .... 430,000,000 

Cleveland. Iron and Steel (38), Castings and Machines (37), Au- 
tomobiles (21), Slaughtering and Meats (17), Clothing (17), 
Printing and Publishing (10) 282,000,000 

Buffalo. Slaughtering (25), Iron and Steel (23), Mill Products (20), 

Cars (9), Soap and Candles (8), Lumber (8) 279,000,000 

Detroit. Automobiles (69), Castings and Machines (18), Slaughter- 
ing (13), Brass and Bronze (12), Patent Medicines and Drugs, 
(11) 269,000,000 

Baltimore. Slaughtering and Meats (14), Copper and Tin Products 
(14), Castings and Machinery (11), Tobacco (10), Canning and 
Preserving (7), Cars (7) 260,000,000 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES. — (1) Why do most of the immigrants arriv- 
ing at our ports generally settle in the large cities? (2) Where were the first large cities 
located in this country? Why? (3) What manufactures are peculiar to large cities? 
(4) What fixes the location of cities to-day? (5) Name some American cities that have 
grown rapidly and describe the causes of growth. (6) How do railroads affect the loca- 
tion and growth of cities? (7) Nam« and account for the importance of seven seaports 
in the United States. (8) Name and explain the importance of two gulf ports and four 
river ports. (9) Select any ten cities in the United States and give one reason for the 
location of each. (10) Draw a map of the Great Lakes, locate a city on each, and ac- 
count for its commercial importance. (11) After the great San Francisco fire, why was 
there no question as to the rebuilding of the city? (12) Mention some typea of large 
cities and give examples of each. 



CHAPTER XII 
NEW YORK CITY AS A COMMERCIAL CENTER 

In population and importance New York is the first city in America 
and the second in the world. It is the financial and commercial center 
of the western hemisphere and the continent's greatest manufacturing 
center and seaport. A study of Figure 78 shows you that it is rectan- 
gular in broad outline, about 35 miles long, 15 miles in width, and 
some 330 square miles in area. Of its five political boroughs — 
Manhattan, Bronx', Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond — the first is 
the most densely peopled and the most important in finance and 
commerce. 

Manhattan island, the site jupon which the city began to grow, is 
a strip of land 133^ miles long, with an average width of but two miles. 
In 1614, when first the Dutch settled on the island, the land was 
generally rough and rocky, covered here and there with ponds, marshes, 
and swamps. To-day it is a human beehive. People in New York 
have gone deeper into the ground and have built to greater heights 
than in any other city in the world. The reasons for these unusual 
and congested conditions are many, but most prominent among them 
is the fact of the city's location on this narrow strip of land boimded 
on each side by a river. For many years the center of trade remained 
at the lower end of the island. As business has grown it has pushed 
up town, constantly forcmg the residential districts farther north- 
ward — the direction of easiest expansion. 

As population increased and business grew, tall buildings became 
a necessity, because the water on either side prevented surface ex- 
pansion. As business encroached on the northern section the sky- 
scrapers were welcomed as a means of providing opportunity for 
growth. At first these buildings came singly, then in groups, and as 
they have increased in nmnber they have grown in height, imtil the 
latest giant, the Woolworth Building, stands preeminent among the 
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world's office BtructureB, rising to an elevatioD of 750 feet, or 51 stories. 
Other buildings of unusual height are the Metropolitan Life, reaching 
an altitude of 693 feet; the Singer Building, 612 feet; the City In- 
vestment Building, 486 feet, and the Bankers Trust, 539 feet. 

Notwithstanding the enormous areas provided by hundreds of 
these mammoth buildings, the city has expanded far beyond the rivers, 
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by going both over and under i.Hem, Naturally the first and easiest 
method of crossing the water was by means of boats and bridges, and 
88 the first marvel in the latter method the Brooklyn Bridge stood for 
years unrivaled. This structure, 13 years in building, was opened in 
1883 and cost over $22,000,000. By 1910 there were four of these 
brieves connecting Manhattan with Long Island, costing from $17,- 
000,000 to $26,000,000 each. 

Why New York is a Great City. 1. The Harbor. — New 
York is situated upon a harbor on the type of a Norwegian fiord with 
& lai^ lagoon at its mouth. The lower Hudson, which makes this 
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fiord formation, has been partly filled with sediment. Note in Figure 
78 how the East river and Long Island aomid constitute an inside 
passive between the mwnland and Long Island. The fiord and 
pass^e expand where they join to form the upper bay. This irreg- 
ular formation affords the fortunate city about 350 miles of water 
front, with over 90 miles of dock line with deep water. There is room 
enough to build piers at right angles to the shore, so as to accom- 
modate a lai^ numt>er of vessels. The lower bay is of an entirely 
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different character. It is a shallow indentation partly fenced in from 
the sea by the Coney Island beach and Sandy Hook, both of which 
are growii^ farther into the bay and threatening to close it altogether. 
The Ambrose channel in the harbor was deepened and widened re- 
cently at a cost of $6,000,000. A plan is now being considered to 
make a new port at the eastern end of Long Island, to accommodate 
steamers havii^ such a length that docking facilities are no longer 
convenient in the limited space along the New York water front. 

2. A second reason for its development lies in the fact that the 
most valuable part of its surrounding area is the anthracite coal 
fields about 100 miles to the west. These easily feed the great me- 
tropolis its fuel. 
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3. The fact that the Mohawk-Hudson gap (leading to the Great 
Lakes) cuts through the Appalachians opens up to New York all the 
resources of the great region extending to and beyond the Mississippi. 
The facilities of this route from the interior to the coast are so supe- 
rior to all others that the opening of the Erie canal in 1825 soon gave 
New York a lead with which no other city has ever caught up. The 
Mohawk-Hudson valley is now traversed by the Erie canal and by 
the New York Central Railroad with six or more lines of track. The 
canal has been deepened to 12 feet so that it may carry 1000-ton barges. 
In the future we shall probably have a ship canal 24 feet deep, which 
will enable large vessels to pass from Duluth and Chicago to New 
York. 

4. It has the wonderful advantage of a large and continuous sup- 
ply of cheap labor, since it is the landing place of most of the foreign 
immigrants. This is one reason for its great development as a cloth- 
ing center. Ninety per cent of its inhabitants are foreign bom or of 
foreign parentage. 

Transportation Facilities. — As business and population con- 
tinued to increase in New York the traffic problem grew more diffi- 
cult. Bridge capacity was taxed and ferryboats could not handle the 
throngs of people, while underground railways became more and more 
important features. Some idea of the human traffic may be had from 
the statement that in 1911 passengers to the number of 345,903,962 
were carried by bridges and river ferries, while the longitudinal sub- 
ways, surface and elevated roads carried a combined total of 578,- 
154,088 persons. The growth has been so marvelous that the 300 
miles of street railways are to be immediately increased to more than 
double their present mileage. When fully completed the cost of New 
York's subways will be not less than $300,000,000, or within $75,- 
000,000 of the cost of the Panama canal. 

Natural barriers render Manhattan island almost inaccessible by 
railroads, and until recently only two lines reached it. The New 
York Central and the New York, New Haven & Hartford lines enter 
it from the north. The Long Island system enters from the east. 
So that its trains .could enter the city, the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
spent $50,000,000 in constructing a double tunnel from the Jersey 
shore, under Manhattan and both rivers, to Long Island, with an 
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inunense station in the heart of the city. The Erie Railroad, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the New Jersey Central, and the West Shore lines 
connect with the metropolis on the Jersey aide of the Hudson. 

The narrowness and extreme length of Manhattan make the prob- 
lems of housing and transit very difficult. Railroads, surface lines, 
elevated lines, subways, tunnels, ferryboats, and bridges stru^e 



twice every day to get more than two milHon people to their business 
places and to get them home again. 

Industries and Manufactures. — New York exceeds all other 
cities in the clothing, printing, and publishii^ industries, in sugar, 
copper, and petroleum refining, in tobacco manufacture, and the pro- 
duction of malt liquors. The manufacture of iron and steel goods, 
the making of millinery and laces, of men's and women's furnishings, 
of bread and other bakery products, of shoes and confectionery, occu- 
pies the hves of many thousands of its people. Its manufactures 
constitute one tenth of those of the whole United States. 

The business part of the city is divided into various trade and 
industrial districts. There is a financial, a newspaper, a printing, a 
book and mt^azine pubhshii^, a jewelry, and a meajr-pacldng dis- 
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triet. There is a section devoted to the wholesale leather trade, to 
the hardware line, to the retail and the wholesale clothing industries. 
Since it is the financial center of the United States, it has countless 
business offices, banks, and large exporting houses, concentrated for 
the most part in the southern portion of Manhattan. Some idea of 
New York's relative position as a great money center is gained by a 
comparison with London. New York's bank clearings in 1912 were 
$96,670,000,000, while London's were only 174,770,000,000. The 
clearings for the same period for the whole United States were $168,-- 
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500,000,000. The total bank resources were: for New York, $4,728,- 
500,000, with 168 banks, and for the whole United States, with 25,190 
bankii^ institutions, $28,146,000,000. The banking power of this 
country has more than doubled itself since 1900. The astounding thing 
is that about ten per cent of the banking power of the world is centered 
in New York. It would be beyond belief, were it not for the fact that 
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the United States has become the richest country on the globe, and that 
New York is the most important banking center of this rich country. 
We have noted the abundance of cheap labor as one of the reasons 
for the city's development. A great many of the immigrants landing 
from the passei^er steamers stay in the city. These foreigners gen- 
erally take up the manufacture of clothing or women's furnishings, 
such as artificial Sowers and laces, which they manufacture by hand 
in their own homes. 
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Over 250 or more kinds of goods are manufactured in New York 
into articles which include everji^hii^ that could possibly be used in a 
civilized country. Clothing manufacture is the most important of these 
products, since the value of the output has reached $485,000,000 a year. 

Trade. — About 17,000 seagoing vessels enter and leave the port 
every year. About 5,000 are engaged in foreign trade, and an aver- 
age of nearly 25 large passenger and freight steamers arrive and leave 
every day. Over one half of these sail under foreign flags. Over 
4,000 freight cars arrive daily at the freight yards, most of them 
bearing the cargoes that are transferred to the steamers. 
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The tonnage of the port — that is, the capacity in tons of the 
vessels entering and leaving — is over 8,000,000 tons. This exceeds 
that of any other port in the world and includes about three eighths 
of all the foreign conunerce of the United States. 

At its docks rest steamers from the farthest ports in the world. 
In Erie basin, on the Brooklyn side, great freighters come in loaded 
to full capacity with bales of old rubber boots, tires, hose, coats, and 
all imaginable articles made of rubber, which have been gathered in 
the streets of such far-off places as Petrograd and Glasgow. These 
bales are transferred to freight cars and shipped out to Indiana and 
Ohio to be converted into new automobile tires. They are then placed 
on motor cars, many of which are shipped over to Europe. 

Great steamship lines with vessels departing at regular intervals 
connect New York with all the countries of Europe, Africa, South 
America, Asia, and Australia. 

The city buys huge quantities of raw sugar, fruits, coffee, chemicals 
and drugs, hides, rubber, and manufactured cotton. It ships a great 
amoimt of refined petroleum and sugar, clothing, hosiery and knit 
goods, cigars, coffee, and confectionery. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES. — (1) State the chief factors which explain the 
growth of New York City. (2) Give the chief reasons why it has outgrown Philadelphia 
in importance. (3) What advantage in receiving western trade has New York over 
Baltimore? (4) What is the place of New York among the great world cities? (5) What 
nationalities are represented in its population? (6) Name some of the causes for its 
great growth in population. (7) How has the situation of New York City helped its 
growth? (8) Describe its coast line. (9) On an outline map show the great railroads 
entering New York City. (10) In what ways is transportation provided in New York? 
dplain the need for this on Manhattan island. (11) Give reasons for the increase in 
the manufactures of this city. (12) Name the city's chief imports; its chief exports. 

(13) How does the national government aid New York in the navigation of the harbor? 

(14) What other coast cities are connected with New York by regular steamship lines? 
(16) In what four respects does New York City excel all other cities of the United States? 
(16) Mention a railway on which one might travel from New York to Buffalo; to Chicago. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE IMPORTANCE OF ALASKA AND OUR ISLAITO 
POSSESSIONS 



Alaska; Surface and Climate. — Although origmally purchased 
only with the idea of gainiiig more power over the Pacific coast, and 
with little idea of its commercial value, Alaska has been a very profit- 
able investment for the United States, 

The territory is a vast peninsula, in area over 600,000 square miles, 
bounded by the Arctic and Pacific oceans and the Bering sea. This 

sea b nearly en- 
closed by the 
Alaskan penin- 
sula, an arm of 
land projecting 
from the south- 
em coast and 
extending under 
the sea, formii^ 
the Aleutian 
chain of islands. 
Alasl^ is about 
twice the size of 
Texas and nearly 
one sixth as large 
as the United 

States. The surface is mountainous, with the exception of the Yukon 
basin and the northern Arctic slope. The Alaskan mountains in the 
southern part, an extension of the Rocky mountain system, are the 
highest on the continent. 

On account of Alaska's high latitude the climate is very cold and 
the summers short. It is, however, much milder than on the eastern 
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side of the continent, on account of the warm western winds that blow 
over the Japan current. These winds bring a heavy rainfall on the 
coast and cover the mountains with a great depth of snow. The rain- 
fall at Sitka averages from 60 to 90 inches a year. 

Only the southern part of the country is habitable for civilized men, 
and the inhabitants are chiefly Indians and Eskimos, with a few thou- 
sand white miners, traders, and government officials, the total amoimt- 
ing to 65,000 persons. 

Products and Industries. — Rich forests, soil suitable for the 
hardier grains and vegetables, salmon-stocked rivers, and imtold min- 
eral wealth in the form of gold, iron, coal, copper, and marble are among 
the resources of this region. The fisheries are the most profitable in- 
dustry. Cod, herring, and halibut are abimdant near the coast, and 
the rivers fairly swarm with salmon. The export of canned salmon is 
valued at over $10,000,000 a year. Kadiak island is the center of the 
canning industry. The salmon are sea fish which enter every river 
mouth in the spring and ascend to the headwaters to spawn. During 
this journey of hundreds or even thousands of miles they eat nothing, 
and all die after spawning. The young fry float down stream tail 
first and go out to sea. The adult fish, weighing from 10 to 100 pounds, 
are caught in the rivers with nets and taken to canneries near the coast. 
More than 13,000 people are employed in the business. The United 
States government has established hatcheries and enacted rules regu- 
lating the salmon industry, to prevent waste and to conserve the 
supply. 

So far only the gold mines of Alaska have been worked. Jimeau, 
the capital of the territory, owes its existence to veins of gold-bearing 
quartz in the neighboring islands, which have been worked since 1880. 
The whole province now yields about $12,500,000 a year. Copper mines 
do exist, but are only beginning to be developed. Extensive deposits 
of high-grade coal occur near the coast in the extreme northern part, 
but are as yet little used. The resources, which include marble and 
sulphm*, are also waiting now for cheap transportation f aciUties and men 
to work the mmes. 

The Pacific slope of Alaska has forests of considerable value, most 
of them wisely under the control of the government. Below the snow 
line, hemlock, spruce, and cedar are found, but the timber, of course, 
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is inferior in size and quality to that farther south. Very little fanning 
is done in Alaska, but the government experiment stations have suc- 
cessfully raised hardy grains, vegetables, grasses, and small fruits. 

Transportation and Trade. — Several lines of ocean steamships 
and river boats furnish regular transportation in summer from Seattle 
and Vancouver. Ten local railways, varying in length from 7 to 100 
miles, connect important points with one another and with the coast. 
The United States government has built hundreds of miles of sti^e 
roads and established cable and telegraph lines to all the principal 
centers. Mail service is maintained throughout the year. In this 
way the- chief cities — Sitka, Juneau, Skagway, and Nome — are be- 
ing developed rapidly. 

Nearly all the trade of the territory is with the United States. The 
exports of canned salmon, gold, and silver amount to $72,000,000 a 
year, and the imports, chiefly suppUes, food, clothing, and mining and 
raihroad machinery, to $44,000,000. 

Government. — The legislative power and authority of the terri- 
tory are vested in a legislature consisting of a senate of 8 members and 
a house of representatives of 16 members. The governor, appointed 
by the President, holds the veto power, but all laws passed by the ter- 
ritorial legislature are transmitted to the President and submitted to 
Congress. 

Porto Rico ; Surface and Climate. — This island is the most 
healthful and thickly settled of the West Indies. It lies within the 
tropics, just south of the twentieth parallel; it is rectangular in shape 
and about 100 miles long and 30 miles broad. A low range of forest- 
covered moimtains crosses it from east to west and contains the sources 
of many streams that drain the island in every direction. A broad and 
nearly level coastal plain almost surrounds the island. The climate of 
these low regions is hot or warm throughout the year. On the uplands, 
however, the weather is moderate and uniformly delightful. Rains 
are brought by the northeast trades. The northern and central parts 
of the island receive an abimdance of moisture; on the southern coast 
irrigation is necessary in places, to secure successful crops. 

Industries and Products. — The people of Porto Rico are of 
Spanish descent and nmnber slightly over a million. About two thirds 
of them are white, the rest being of the usual West Indian mixed race. 
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They are now making rapid progress in education and industries. 
There are many small farmers eng^ed in raising coffee, sugar, tobacco, 
and orai^es, which are the leading products and exports of the island. 
There are cotton and sugar plantations on the northern coast; coffee, 
tobacco, and fruite of many kinds flourish on the slopii^ hillsides of 
the interior. 

Transportation and Trade. — The roads on the island are poor 
and the railroads few and small. The United States govenunent has 
built many fine military roads and a rwlroad entirely around the island, 
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connecting all the seaport towns, like San Juan, Mayt^uez, and Ponce. 
The natives employ the rivers in transporting products to the coast. 
Freight and passenger lines run between San Juan and New York and 
New Orleans. 

The island cannot support its people with the products raised, 
necessitating the bringing in of salt fish from Canada, rice from neigh- 
borii^ islands, and meats, flour, vegetables, and canned goods from the 
United States. Cotton cloth, shoes, lumber, oil, and iron and steel 
goods are also among the imports, as there is little manufacturing done 
on the island. The export of the staple products has increased more 
than threefold since 1901 and considerably exceeds the imports in 
value. The annual trade with the United States amoimts to 8125,000,- 
000. The exports are sugar, tobacco, coflfee, fruits, and molasses. 
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Government* — A civil government was established in 1900, con- 
sisting of two legislative houses. One is an executive council or upper 
house made up mainly of Americans appointed by the president, but 
including five Porto Ricans. The house of delegates, or lower house, 
consists of 35 members elected by the people. The governor, an Amer- 
ican citizen, is appointed by the president. The island is represented 
in Congress by a resident commissioner. 

Hawaii. — The Hawaiian islands, on the tropic of Cancer, 2,500 
miles southwest of San Francisco, consist of eight large volcanic masses 
rising from the ocean bottom and having an area about the size of. 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. Their position at the crossroads of 
the Pacific makes their possession of prime importance in the politics 
and commerce of that ocean. They are of great value as a naval 
station and depot of supplies for ocean steamers. Most steamers 
crossing the Pacific find it convenient to take on additional supplies 
of coal at some intermediate point, and Hawaii is the only convenient 
coaling station in the middle Pacific. The United States government 
has improved Pearl harbor on the island of Oahu and fitted it up as a 
station for our navy. It has a dry dock, in which the largest vessels 
can be repaired, and storehouses for suppUes of every sort. 

The native Hawaiians are now outnumbered foiu* to one by Chinese 
and Japanese. 

Climate and Soil. — As these islands he in the path of the trade 
winds in about the same latitude as Cuba and Porto Rico, they have a 
mild and equable climate throughout the year, with plentiful rain, 
especially on the windward side of the islands. The leeward shores 
are often arid, as the moimtain ranges cut off the moisture. In some 
elevated sections the rainfall reaches 300 inches a year, while in others 
it falls below 20 inches. The soil is usually of great fertility and well 
adapted to sugar, coffee, and tropical fruits. 

Industries and Trade. — The Industries of these islands are 
almost entirely agricultural. The principal cultivated plants are 
sugar and coffee. These are the chief exports. In sugar the islands 
rank next to Cuba and Java, sending 500,000 tons annually, chiefly to 
San Francisco, where it is refined. Fruits, rice, and hides are also 
among the exports. Our exports to Hawaii comprise a long list of 
manufactured goods, of which flour, meats, cloth, and machinery are 
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the most valuable. They amount in value to about $80,000,000 a 
year, while our imports from the islands are about $45,000,000. 

The capital and chief city of Hawaii is Honolulu, on the island of 
Oahu. It is a modem city and an important calling port for ships of 
all nations. The mails are exchanged here, and the telegraphic cable 
recently laid between San Francisco and Manila has a landing here. 
The harbor is the only good one on the islands. The city and port of 
Hilo, on the island of Hawaii, is second in importance. 

Government. — The executive power is lodged in a governor, 
appointed by the President, and a cabinet. The legislature is com- 
posed of two houses, the senate of 15 members, and the house of rep- 
resentatives of 30 members. 

The Philippine Islands ; Location and Climate. — The Phil- 
ippine group, lyii^ oflf the southern coast of Asia, includes about 3,000 
islands. The actual land area, about 115,000 square miles, is equal 
to the area of the six New England states with the addition of that of 
New York. Mindanao and Luzon, the two largest, are each about the 
size of New York state. The next in order of size are Samar, Negros, 
Panay, Palaywan, Mindoro, Leyte, and Cebu. 

The valleys are covered with a deep soil, made rich by the decayed 
lava which has been washed down from the hills. The moimtainous 
parts of the islands are heavily forested and there is everywhere a rich 
tropical vegetation. Palms of many kinds, the bamboo, and the man- 
grove tree are common. There are valuable cabinet woods, including 
ebony; other trees supply dyes, gimis, and drugs. Cinnamon, cloves, 
and pepper also grow. 

The position and direction of the moimtain ranges have an impor- 
tant eflfect on the rainfall. They not only break the violence of the 
storms or ward them off altogether, but the leeward sides of the moun- 
tains imiformly receive less rain than the windward sides. The dry 
season comes with the northeast monsoons during the winter. At 
this season the islands receive only local showers and frequently suffer 
from droughts. 

The climate is tropical, with an abundance of rainfall. The ther- 
mometer during July and August rarely goes below 79° or above 85°. 
Heavy rains come with the southwest monsoons, which prevail from 
June to October. 
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Products, Industries, and Trade. — Although agriculture is the 
chief occupation of the Filipinos, yet only one ninth of the surface is 
under cultivation. The soil is very fertile, and even after deducting 
the mountainous areas it is probable that the area of cultivation can 
be very largely extended and that the islands can support a popula- 
tion equal to that of Japan (42,000,000). The population is now about 
7,600,000. The beat known product ia Manila hemp, which forms 
43 per cent of the exports. This fiber is obtained from the leafstalk 
of the wild plantain. The pulp of the leaves is scraped away with a 
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knife and the fibers dried in the sun and packed into bales. The finer 
fibers are used by the natives in making " abaca " cloth. Other im- 
portant farm products are sugar, tobacco, com, rice, cacao, and cocoa- 
nuts. The tobacco is made into cigars, the chief manufacture of the 
islands. 

Raw sugar is the second largest product and is exported to China, 
Japan, and the United States. Immense quantities of cocoanuts are 
brought down to the seashore on rafts. The meat, when extracted 
and dried, is called copra ; it supplies an oil used in soap making and is 
exported to the countries of Europe. Rice and sweet potatoes are 
widely grown and form the " stafE of life " for the Filipino people. Two 
of the most useful plants on the islands are the bamboo and ^e rattan, 
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both of which are species of reeds which split easily into fibers. The 
bamboo serves not only for house building and fences, but also for 
mats, cloth, water pipes, fishing rods, and wickerwork of various 
kinds. The rattan makes excellent furniture, window screens, and 
trellis work, as well as baskets, hats, rope, mats, and even small 
bridges. 

The Philippines send the United States about $77,000,000 worth 
of products and buy $50,000,000 worth of our goods, largely iron and 
steel, flour, cloth, meat, and manufactured goods. To other countries, 
chiefly Great Britain, French East Indies, China, and Spain, the islands 
sell about $33,000,000 worth of products and buy about $31,000,000 
worth of manufactures and food products. 

Transportation is aflForded largely by the rivers. There are about 
800 miles of railways, and telegraph lines connect the larger islands, 
while a Pacific cable connects Manila with the United States. Four 
wireless stations are operated. Steamship lines connect Manila with 
Hongkong, Australia, Japan, Singapore, and Liverpool. 

Government. — The government is composed of a governor- 
general and eight commissioners, three of whom are Filipinos. There 
is also a native legislative assembly with limited powers. Local gov- 
ernments have been established in about 725 towns, and to foster self- 
government the country is divided into 30 provinces, some of the 
officers being native and some American. Six hundred American and 
7,000 Filipino teachers are employed in the school system organized 
by the Americans. 

Manila, a city of 240,000 population, is the commercial center. 
Its bay is one of the finest harbors in the Pacific ocean, and the city 
is certain to be a great center of Oriental trade. Bauan, Lipa, and 
Cavity are other cities connected with the activities of Manila. Iloilo, 
the second port of the group, is the center of a brisk export trade in 
tobacco, hemp, and sugar. 

Minor Possessions. — Guam, one of the Marianas, or Robber 
islands, was secured in 1898. Tutuila and several others of the Lamoon 
group came into possession of the United States by treaty with Ger- 
many. Wake island and a dozen other rocks and reefs in the Pacific 
also belong to the United States, but none is of any importance to 
production and conmierce. 
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The Virgin Islands in the West Indies, about fifty miles east of Porto 
Rico, were purchased from Denmark in 1917. There are three impor- 
tant islands in the group of fifty. The population is only 26,000 and 
the area of the group about 140 square miles. St. Thomas is of chief 
importance as a coaling and marine-repair station and for its possibili- 
ties as a naval depot and fortress. The chief crop is sugar, but the 
commercial interests are imimportant. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (1) Name the foreign possessions of the United States 
(2) How was Alaska secured by the United States? (3) Explain how the acquisition 
of Alaska, so much derided at the time of purchase, has been of advantage to this coun- 
try. (4) What commercial possibilities are found in Alaska? (5) What is being done 
to help transportation anci communication in the territory? (6) What are the two 
leading industries? Why? (7) Compare the climate of Alaska with that of Labrador. 
(8) How is the territory governed? (9) Describe the location, sise, and surface of Porto 
Rico. (10) Describe its trade relations with the United States. (11) How is the island 
governed? (12) How does the location of the Hawaiian islands lend them importance? 
(13) Describe the products and trade relations with the United States. (14) Describe 
the surface and climate of the Philippine islands. (15) Describe the trade relations 
between the Philippines and the United States; between the islands and Europe. 
(16) What is hemp and what use is made of it? (17) Describe a route from New York 
to Manila and state approximately the time required to make the trip. (18) How are 
the Philippines governed? (19) Why has the navy established coaling stations here? 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE UmTED STATES IN THE WORLD'S MARKETS 

We have seen that few states can supply all the products required 
by their people. So, too, few countries, if any, can supply even a small 
part of all the products which their people need and can use. It would 
be useless to try to raise com and cotton in England, sugar cane in 
Canada, or coffee or spices in the United States. Italy has no coal or 
gold, and Ireland, Switzerland, Denmark, and Holland have no ores 
of any kind. Every community can furnish, raise, or manufacture 
some thii^ to better advantage than others can, and the community 
which imdertakes to be independent and supply everything it needs 
will be forced to limit its wants very much. Out of these conditions, 
as we have seen, arises commerce or trade or the exchange of products 
between different individuals, families, communities, and coimtries. 
Trade is the most complex and important of all the adaptations to 
his environment which man has yet accomplished. 

Why fhe United States E]q>orts Goods. — The foreign com- 
merce ol the United States is insignificant in comparison with the 
enormous domestic trade which we have studied in the preceding chap- 
ters. This is because our people supply their own wants first, and then 
send to other countries the products for which they have no home 
use. From these countries, then, they obtain goods not produced at 
all in this country or not produced in sufficient quantities to supply 
their needs. 

The United States might get along very well without dependence 
on other countries; yet we produce so much more than we can con- 
sume ourselves that we are very willing to send this surplus produc- 
tion to foreign countries In exchange we import (1) products that 
are grown more cheaply in foreign lands, such as sugar and hemp; 
(2) products, Uke Belgian lace and German scientific apparatus, that 
are as good or better than American products and yet are manu- 
factured more cheaply, and (3) products that we cannot produce here 
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at all. Amoi^ these latter are importa like bananas, cocoa, tea, coffee, 
chocolate, rubber, and silk. It pays us best to buy these thii^ and to 
epend our time in producing the articles which we can make mo&t 
cheaply and easily. 

The Balance of Trade. — However, we supply so many of our 
own needs in our cities and factories, and have so much surplus prod- 
uct to spare, that we eiqrart to fore^ countries much more than 
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we import in exchange. The exports and imports between nations 
are rarely exactly or nearly equal, and the difference between them 
is called the balance of trade. Generally the nation who sells more 
than she buys has a balance of trade in her favor, and the nation who 
has to buy more than she sells has a balance of trade against her. 
She becomes a debtor or an owii^ nation. It is true that the years of 
greatest prosperity in America have been those when the balance of 
foreign trade was greatly in our favor. On the other hand, in Ei^land 
the most prosperous years have been those in which the balance of 
trade has been largest f^^nst her. 
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Our exports now range about $5,500,000,000 in value, while our 
imports are worth about $2,900,000,000. In this way a surplus of 
about $2,600,000,000 is the balance of trade in our favor. A country 
ia rapidly storing up wealth, it would Beem, when the other nations 
with which it trades are paying it $2,600,000,000 a year in money for 
its excess of products. 

As a matter of fact, we are not able to retain all this wealth. The 
surplus of exports from the United States goes abroad largely to pay 
the freight bills of foreign steamships carryii^ our 
products, tourist expenses, interest on American se- 
curities held in foreign countries, and in the money 
sent by fore^a-bom residents to their native lands. 
The fact that the United States is able to send all 
this wealth abroad and still be prosperous indicates 
its wonderful internal activity and consequent 
wealth. On the other hand, England is a trading 
nation, and business passes through the hands of 
her people leaving little more than the percentage 
of profit for handling it. 

What the United States Exports. — The total 
value of exports of domestic merchandise from the 
United States last year was about $5,500,000,000. 
Cotton stands at the head of the list. The iron 
and steel mdustry comes next, and the fanners of 
the country furnish ia agricultural products the p.,g ga. Thi* ahows 
third largest amount of merchandise for export, the value of the United 
Machinery of aU kindB, oils, paper, fruit, and 2'd'".S°*.°^i 
chemicals are also leaders in our exports. Naturally tures, I8i0-i9i3. Note 
all our exports wiU come from those products that i^^^^;^ °* '^^ 
we make in the largest quantities. This explains 
why a^cultural products stand so high, this item including food 
products, raw materials, and cattle. The manufactures include cotton 
goods, lumber products, leather goods, and manufactured tobacco. 
About 63 per cent of our exports consists of agricultural products, 
30 per cent of manufactures, while forest and mining products make 
up the remamder. 

The demand for American goods in foreign markets is due to their 




Fig. 90. — trade AND TRANSPORTATION. — (1) Trace the ocean routes from 
New York, Boston, and New Orleans to Liverpool, Havre, and Hamburg. (2) What is 
the length of each route? (3) What products are carried from the United States to e&ch 
of these European countries? (4) What products are brought back? (see Appendix) (5) 
Trace the routes from San Francisco to Nome, Yokohama, Shanghai, Manila, and Sydnpy. 
(6) What is the length of each route? (7) Describe the foreign trade of San Francisco. 
(8) What six routes lead out from Honolulu? (9) What is the length of each? (10) 
Note the central position of Honolulu. What advantages does this position afford? (H) 
What is the distance from San Francisco to New York by way of Cape Horn? By way of 
Panama? (12) Trace the route from Punta Arenas to Wellington; from Wellington to 
Hobart; from Hobart to Cape Town; from Cape Town to the Cape Verde islands and 
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London. (13) Trace the shortest route from London to Montreal, Vancouver, and Yoko- 
hama. Which part of it is by land? (14) Describe the trade which is carried on by this 
route- (15) Trace the route from Calcutta to London by way of the Suez Canal. What 
calling ports along this route? (16) At what ports might a steamer call on a voyage from 
Bombay to Cape Town? (17) What ports on the western coast of Africa? (18) What 
ports on the eastern coast of South America? (19) Name some of the products shipped 
from each of these ports. (20) What important ports on the east coast of Asia? (21) Tell 
something of-the trade of each of these ports. (22) Between what countries and along what 
coasts do you find submarine cables? (23) Trace the cable between San Francisco and 
Manila. (24) What continents are crossed by lines of railway? (25) Trace a route by 
land and water around the earth from London westward. 
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cheapness and excellence. Increase in our foreign sales is also affected 
by the great variety of the goods produced. They vary from shaving 
soaps to electric fans, from blouses to telephones. These are manu- 
factured here better than in foreign countries, and can be sold at a 
cheaper price. Tyi)ewriters, automobiles, and moving-picture appa- 
ratus are other examples of the products of American skill in manu- 
facture. The American people are no longer importing automobiles 
to any extent, but are increasing their sales of this vehicle abroad. 
In 1913, $26,000,000 worth was sold to foreign buyers. The exports 
of the iron and steel industry, including the manufacture of these 
materials as well, now amount to about $1,000,000 per day. Europe 
takes the higher class of goods, and Canada and South America take 
the rails, structural iron and steel, heavy castings, and other like prod- 
ucts that make up the heavy tonnage of the industry. 

In 1902, 93,000 head of cattle were imported; in 1912 the importa- 
tion numbered 325,000 head. In 1902 about 327,000 head of cattle 
were exported, and in 1912 only 46,000 head. This means that the 
American people have almost reached the point where the home 
market absorbs all the cattle in the coimtry, and that in future other 
peoples, who have in the past been dependent upon the United States 
for beef supply, must look elsewhere. In American exports we must 
note that the shipments of foodstuffs are decreasing; that the export of 
crude manufactured material is decreasing, and in fact, with the excep- 
tion of cotton, has become very imimportant; and that the export of 
manufactured foods has increased enormously. 

Every day about $7,000,000 worth of goods leaves the United States 
for foreign coimtries. Of this export trade about 60 per cent goes to 
Europe, 21 per cent to North America, 8 per cent to South America, 
5 per cent to Asia, 4 per cent to Oceania, and 2 per cent to Africa. 
American producers send more than 90 per cent of their entire foreign 
shipments, or more than $2,000,000,000 worth of goods, to 19 coun- 
tries, and the remaining 10 per cent covers the trade with all the rest 
of the world. England buys about 25 per cent of the total American 
export; Canada 15 per cent; Germany 13 per cent; France 6 per cent; 
the Netherlands 5 per cent; Italy, Cuba, and Belgium each 3 per 
cent; Mexico, Japan, Argentina, Australia, Russia, and Brazil each 
2 per cent. This means that Europe buys about three fourths of all 
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we have to sell, and that of the total sales to Europe, one third goes 
to Great Britain. 

The TTnited States as a Customer. — Every day in the year 
the United States buys over $6,000,000 worth of the world's goods. 
About 40 per cent of our imports conrnts of raw materials to be manu- 
factured in our mills and factories. These consist of sillc, rubber, 
drugs and chemicals, hides, and wool. Twenty-five per cent ol our 



imports consists of foodstuffs, such as coffee, tea, sugar, cocoa, and 
• rice. Twenty-one per cent is composed of manufactured articles 
like jewelry, rugs, cotton, woolen and silk goods, ribbons, millinery, 
laces, gloves, scientific apparatus, and art work. 

We are good customers of Canada, Japan, and Argentina. Cuba 
and Brazil come next, selling us great quantities of sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, and rubber, Canada sells us lumber and wood pulp, while 
Japan sends over silks, teas, and manufactured articles. 

Europe sells us more than one half our imports, and these are 
generally manufactured articles, whereas South American countries 
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send us raw materials: foodstufiFs, hides, cinchona bark, vanilla^ dye- 
woods, and hemp. Wool and hides are obtained from Australia's 
great herds, and though we are exporting large quantities of machinery 
to African coimtries, our imports from this continent are very Ught. 

Since we are constantly increasing our manufactures, the tendency 
is to buy from other countries more raw materials for our industries 
and fewer manufactiured products, r 



ONE YEAR'S COMMERCE 



Countries 



United Kingdom 

Canada 

France 

Japan 

Italy 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Mexico 

Chile 

Bi*azil 

Straits Settlements 

China 

British India 

Philippine Islands 

Australia 

Dutch East Indies 

Spain 

British South Africa 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Switzerland 

Colombia 

Totals, including smaller coun- 
tries not listed 



The United 

States as a 

customeb 



$190,000,000 

435,000,000 

75,000,000 

308,000,000 

30,000,000 

264,000,000 

195,000,000 

*140,000,000 

141,000,000 

113,000,000 

159,000,000 

116,000,000 

105,000,000 

78,000,000 

49,000,000 

79,000,000 

24,000,000 

33,000,000 

41,000,000 

23,000,000 

18,000,000 

26,000,000 



$3,000,000,000 



The United 

States as an 

expobteb 



$1,985,000,000 

778,000,000 

890,000,000 

272,700,000 

477,000,000 

235,000,000 

109,000,000 

107,000,000 

63,000,000 

66,000,000 

8,700,000 

44,000,000 

42,000,000 

48,000,000 

66,000,000 

20,000,000 

67,000,000 

35,000,000 

22,000,000 

18,000,000 

21,000,000 

11,000,000 



$6,000,000,000 



Total T&adb 

WITH THE 

United Statxb 



$2,175,000,000 

1,813,000,000 

965,000,000 

580,700,000 

507,000,000 

499,000,000 

304,000,000 

247,000,000 

204,000,000 

179,000,000 

167,700,000 

160,000,000 

147,000,000 

126,000,000 

115,000,000 

99,000,000 

91,000,000 

68,000,000 

63,000,000 

41,000,000 

39,000,000 

37,000,000 



$9,000,000,000 



Duties and Tariffs. — It costs a government $60,000 to keep 
a battleship in conunission for one week. We have 39 of them. Our 
army must be maintained, the post-office and all other governmental 
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depsrtmente run, and to do this requires money. The gieat aums 
required to run govemmenta are raised in various waya. Many coun- 
tries char^ an importer a certain sum on the goods which he brings 
into the country. This sum, called a customs duty, is charged (1) to 
get revenue to help pay the expenses of the government, or (2) in 
addition to this, to encoura^^ home manufacture. 



FlO. 92. A freiglit trteamer froia Hawaii unloBding hemp after paaainE through the 
Panama Canal. 

The duty first mentioned — that chained to cover government 
expenses only — is called a revenue duty. This is placed upon arti- 
cles of luxury, such as wines, jewelry, silks, and the lilte. No such duty 
is charged on wheat, beef, or crude rubber, which are articles of food 
or for manufacturing purposes. When the duty is imposed for the 
second puipose, it is called a protectiTe duty, because the placing of 
a tax on foreign goods allows our own producers to charge a higher 
price for the same thii^, by " protectii^ " them from foreign com- 
petition. German shoes might be sold here more cheaply than the 
American product, but the duty would make the prices of German 
shoes greater than those of home make, and therefore keep out the 
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foreign manufacture. There is no duty on raw rubber, because under 
no conditions could rubber be produced in this country; but manu- 
factured rubber articles must pay a duty of 35 per cent of their value 
on entering the coxmtry. If a German manufacturer sends here a 
pair of rubber boots sold in Germany for $3, in this coxmtry the price 
would have to be $4.05 plus the transportation cost, or he would lose 
money. This means that the American manufacturer may chaise 
^$4.05 for his boots without fear that his customers will buy the im- 
ported product at a lower price. 

Transportation of United States Products. — In trade there 
are two great movements: one m a north-south direction between 
the temperate regions and the tropics, and one in an east-west direc- 
tion between temperate coimtries in different stages of development. 
At present, as you know, the east-west movement is greater, but it 
may not always remain so. 

The vast movement of goods across the face of the earth neces^ 
sitates wonderful activity in the work of transportation as well as 
constant improvement in the same field. We have already studied 
the methods of transportation within the United States — by rivers, 
canals, and railroads. We have now to examine the means by which 
the foreign trade of the United States and its customers is carried on. 

The chief work of a great seaport is to gather the products of the 
territory feedmg it and transfer them on shipboard for conveyance 
abroad. From incoming ships, however, it has to receive cargoes and 
transfer them to railroad lines for dispersal throughout the neighbor- 
ing territory. In all, about 25,000 steam vessels and sailing craft are 
engaged in our foreign and coastwise trade. The greater part of the 
foreign trade is carried in vessels built abroad and sailmg under foreign 
flags. Indeed, of our ocean commerce, about one fifth is carried in 
American vessels and the rest mainly by British, French, German, 
and Norwegian ships. This is due to the fact that Americans neglected 
the building of ships for foreign trade until foreign companies secured 
control of the carrying trade. 

During the year 1912 there arrived at Brazilian ports 6,235 for- 
eign vessels. Only nineteen (twelve steamers and seven sailing ves- 
sels) were American, and most of these were either yachts or tugs! 
The remainder was divided as follows: 2,851 British; 1,184 German; 
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565 At^entine; 379 French; 350 Italian; 195 Austro-Hungarian; 
189 Norwegian; 139 Dutch; 81 Uruguayan; 60 Swedish; 49 Dan- 
ish; 47 Spanish; and 127 ships of other nations. 

Figure 90 gives us some idea of the great number of trade routes 
by which our manufactures seek foreign marketa. 

Ocean Steamship Lines. — Numerous lines of passenger and 
freight steamers run between the United States and practically all 
the continents. Among those ninning to the British Isles are the 



Pio. 9: 



American Line to Southampton; the Anchor Line to Glasgow; the 
Atlantic Transport Line to London ; and the Cunard and White Star 
Lines from New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and New Orleans to 
Liverpool. 

Many lines run to ports on the continent of Europe: the Atlantic 
Transport Company to London; the Red Star Line to Antwerp and 
Dover; the French Line to Havre and Marseilles; the American Line 
. to Plymouth, Cherbouig, and Southampton; the White Star line to 
Queenstown, Naples, and Genoa; the Cunard Line to Queenstown, 
Pfehguard, and Liverpool; passenger and cai^ lines from New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston to Hambui^, Cherbourg, and Naples; the 
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Holland-American line to Rotterdam; swift passenger lines from 
New York, Baltimore, and Philadelphia to Bremen and Naples; the 
Scandinavian-American Line to Copenhagen; the Russian-American 
Line to Libau; the Fabre Line to Naples and Marseilles, and the 
Austro-American Line to Naples, Trieste, and Algiers. The Cunard 
Line also runs a Mediterranean-Adriatic service. 

The growing trade with South America is bringii^ increasing busi- 
ness to the few steamship lines connecting the continents. Among 
these lines are the Lamport & Holt Line to Buenos Aires, Para, and 
Rio de Janeiro; the Lloyds Brazilian Line; the Red "D" Line to Vene- 
zuela; the New York & Cuba Mail Line to Havana; the United Fruit 
Company Lines to Jamaica, Costa Rica, and Colombia; and the 
Munson Line to Havana. 

The Pacific coast ports — San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, and 
Tacoma — have steamer lines connecting them with the Hawaiian 
islands, Japan, China, the Philippines, and AustraUa. 

The shifting about over the earth's surface of the great products 
we studied in this chapter is a process very like this one: the world 
is a huge checkerboard and these great masses of products are moved 
back and forth by man's ingenuity. Little is lost or wasted. Every- 
thing comes back to old Mother Earth again; iron is mined in the 
United States, shipped to South Africa, and erected in the form of a 
huge bridge over the Zambesi Falls. Here it stands and serves until 
it rots and rusts and every atom of it returns again, sooner or later, to 
the earth. South American hides are tanned in Massachusetts and 
returned as bags, belts, and shoes to Argentina. Much of the cotton 
grown in the United States is shipped to England to be made into cloth 
to be worn by natives of the Sudan. 

Just as we can tell what a certain factory building is manufactur- 
ing by watching the raw materials which wagons are delivering at 
its gates and the products other wagons are carrying oflF, so, if we 
know what railroad lines and oceaa steamers are bringing to a country 
and carrying out from it, we understand the commercial relations of 
that country with others. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (1) What is foreign commerce? (2) Under what con- 
ditions does a country export goods? (3) Why do countries import the products of 
other regions? (4) What do you understand by balance of trade? (5) Explain how 
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Eiifl^d can still be prosperous when the balance of trade is always against her. (6) In 
what way does the $600,000,000 surplus received by the United States for her products 
get back to foreign countries? (7) What is the place of the United States in the foreign 
trade of the world? (8) Name the great United States exports. (9) What is the ex- 
planation of the fact that every year the United States exports of raw materials are de- 
creasing? (10) Is this a good or a bad sign regarding our prosperity? (11) Which of 
our exports take the place of these decreasing raw materials? (12) Why do American 
manufactures find so ready a sale in foreign markets? (13) What American manu- 
factures would you expect to find in France, the Philippines, Russia, China? (14) What 
does the United States buy in the world's markets? (15) Can you explain why the 
United States, which produces one half the world's supply of copper, imports $60,000,000 
worth of copper every year? (16) Explain why governments charge import duties. 
(17) What is the difference between duty for revenue and duty for protection? (18) Why 
is the great movement of trade now in an east-west direction? (19) Why is it likely at 
some future period to change to a north-south movement? (20) Explain the twofold 
work of a seaport town. (21) Why should 80 per cent of our conmierce be carried in 
foreign-built ships? (22) Name five steamship lines running from the United States to 
ports in the United Kingdom. (23) Name five lines running from the United States to 
European terminals. (24) Name four lines pljring between North and South America. 



CHAPTER XV 
TRADE RELATIONS OF CANADA, MEXICO, AND CUBA 

Canada 

Surface and Climate. — Facing the chief countries of Europe 
and Asia, Canada occupies a position as commercially important as 
that of the United States. The province is larger than the United 
States, including Alaska, but its population is less than that of Penn- 
sylvania. The natural divisions are similar to those of the United 
States, consisting of an eastern and a western highland and a great 
central region of plams and prairies. The western highlands comprise 
the northern stretch of the Rocky mountain system. 

The land i^ not nearly so arctic-like as many suppose. Quebec 
and Ontario have a climate similar to that of our New England states, 
while the Pacific coast regions enjoy a mild cUmate with abundant 
rains, due to the warm Pacific winds. The central region has sUght 
rainfall and a wide range of temperature, while only the extreme 
northern part is quite barren. 

Canadian Resources. — The leading occupation of the Cana- 
dians is agriculture. The field crops amount to about $435,000,000 
in value every year. The eastern provinces — Quebec, Ontario, and 
New Brunswick — raise potatoes, fruits, Indian com, and a fair crop 
of wheat. The great wheat region is now extending from the United 
States boimdary' across Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and 
as far north as the Peace river district. As a spring-wheat section, 
this region is even more important than that of Minnesota and the 
Dakotas, and is becoming one of the greatest wheat regions of the 
world. In British Columbia, a province about 400,000 square miles 
in area, the coastal parts are so warm and moist that all kinds of tem- 
perate-latitude fruits are raised. Wheat, oats, hay, clover, barley, 
and potatoes are important productions, together with dairy products 
and cattle. 

158 
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The forests of Canada cover almost 840,000 square miles, about 
one fourth of the country. This belt extends for several thousand 
miles, from New Brunswick to Alaska. On the plains this belt is 
about 200 miles wide, between the prairies on the south and the barren 
grounds on the north. British Columbia has about one third and 
Quebec about one fourth of the Canadian forests. Eastern Canada 
has large supplies of hard woods. Pine is the most valuable soft wood, 
but the pine-growing areas have been largely dejiuded. Spruce, 
much used for pulp and paper, is found in Nova Scotia and Quebec. 
Fir, hemlock, oak, and hickory are other trees found in the east. 
Owing to the falling ofif of our own lumber product, we buy most of 
the limiber that Canada sells. Wood pulp for the paper mills of New 
York and New England is supplied mainly from the spruce of eastern 
Canada. In British Columbia the great Douglas spruce is the chief 
lumber tree, furnishing tough wood for masts and railroad construction. 

The discoveries and first settlements in Canada and the growth of 
the Hudson Bay Company, founded in 1670, are due almost entirely 
to its fur trade. The silent wildernesses were threaded in the quest 
of the ermine, sable, mink, and beaver. Edmonton is still the point 
of supply and departure for hunters, and Winnipeg is a depot for 
furs. 

The fisheries of the maritime provinces are extensive and valuable, 
all waters within the three-mile limit being reserved for Canadian 
fishermen. 

The fish are attracted to these shallow waters as a spawning place, 
and by the food brought by the Labrador current. Cod, herring, had- 
dock, halibut, mackerel, and lobsters are the leading varieties. The 
small herring are generally used for bait; but those taken near East- 
port, Me., are prepared and sold as sardines. Great quantities of 
fish are shipped fresh to the United States, but the major part of the 
catch is pickled, salted, or canned before shipping. 

There are valuable salmon fisheries in the Fraser river and its tribu- 
taries in British Columbia, and whitefish, sturgeon, bass, and pick- 
erel are abundant in Lake Huron and Georgian bay. The annual 
value of the Canadian fisheries averages between $30,000,000 and 
$35,000,000. Great Britain and the United States are the chief con- 
sumers of Canadian fish, but large quantities are sent to continental 
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Europe and to the West Indies. Seal fishing is also an industry of 
British Columbia which contributes a valuable item to the wealth of 
the fur trade. 

The mineral resources are largely unexplored and the known 
regions are but partially worked. About $80,000,000 is the value 
of the mineral products every year, coaJ leading with a value of $24,- 
000,000. Gold is found throughout the Pacific highlands, and espe- 
cially along the Yukon river. Coal is most abundant in, British 
Columbia, but valuable deposits are found in Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Quebec. It is principally of the soft or bituminous kind. 

The coal fields of Alberta are extensive, yielding both soft and 
hard coal of good quality. Good iron ore also is found, but it is not 
mined to any extent, owing to lack of transportation facilities to bring 
in the coal necessary to smelt it. Iron is manufactured in a small way 
in Nova Scotia, the government encouraging it by paying a boimty on 
every ton. Nickel and copper are found in Ontario near Lake Superior. 
The nickel mines at Sudbury are the richest in the world. Silver, lead, 
petroleum, and asbestos are also found. In the products of her nickel 
and asbestos mines Canada leads all other coimtries. 

Manufactures. — We have learned that manufacturing indus- 
tries are successful where there is abundant raw material, available 
power, good transportation, and profitable home and foreign markets. 
Canada has all these things, with the exception of a large home market. 
Much of the manufacturing is simple, such as the making of butter 
and cheese, the milling of flour, the canning of fish, and the sawing of 
lumber. The chief center of manufacture is in Montreal, where there 
are large sugar refineries, iron works, cotton factories, and shoe fac- 
tories. The manufactures of the yoimg city of Winnipeg now amount 
to $25,000,000 a year. 

CitieSi Transportation! and Trade. — The Atlantic cities in- 
clude Halifax, which is the eastern terminus of the Canadian Pacific, 
and St. John, the chief shipping point for New Brunswick products. 
Quebec, on the St. Lawrence, lost much of its sea trade to Montreal 
when the river was deepened to receive large ships. Montreal, the 
largest city in Canada, is a terminal of all the transcontinental lines of 
railway, and has easy communication with New York by way of the 
Champlain and Hudson valleys. The steamships of the Allan, Domin- 
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ion, Canadian Pacific, and other lines carry passengers and freight to 
Liverpool, Havre, and Antwerp. 

The chief of the Pacific cities is Vancouver, developed as a terminal 
of the Canadian Pacific. The western terminus of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, Prince Rupert, is also ol growii^ importance. Steamship 
lines run to Hongkong, Yokohama, Shai^hu; Alaska, Honolulu, Au»- 
tralia: San Francisco and Mexico. 



1 the finnnfinl tuid oommerdal district of VoncouTei, Britidi 

The lake cities are Kii^ston, Toronto, and Hamilton. Toronto, 
the capital of Ontario, is the second city in population and commerce. 
It has the advantage of an excellent harbor on the northwestern 
shore of Lake Ontario. It is near the great farmii^ regions of Ontario, 
and its superior transportation faciUties make it s leadii^ shippmg 
point. 

Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion, is joined by the Rideau canal 
to Eii^ston and Lake Ontario. Winnipeg, on account of its portion, 
has every transcontinental railway passing through it. It already 
rivals Minneapolis as a wheat market. 

In addition to the Canadian Pacific system, which extends really 
from China to Antwerp, there is the Grand Trunk Pacific from New 
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Brunswick to Prince Rupert on the Pacific, and the Canadian North- 
em from Edmonton to Quebec. 

The Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence afford navigation inland 
for more than 2,400 miles. Protected waters bear vessels 1,000 miles 
to Montreal. Thence smaller vessels may proceed up the Ottawa to 
the capital, avoiding rapids by means of canals. Up the St. Lawrence 
the Soulanges canal is followed to Lake Ontario, and the Welland 
canal conducts to Lake Erie. The Sault Ste. Marie canal joins Lake 
Huron to Lake Superior, and the lake terminals^ for Canada are f oimd 
at Port Arthur and Fort Williams. 

The total foreign trade of Canada now amoimts to $1,000,000,000 
a year. By far the greater part of this trade is with the United States 
and Great Britain. Canada sends foodstuffs to Great Britain, and we 
send general merchandise, machinery, coal, and lumber to Canada. Iron 
and steel, coal, woolen and cotton goods, sugar, drugs, and chemicals 
are the largest items in Canada's imports, while her chief exports are 
cheese, cattle, hides, wheat, lumber, wood pulp, silver, gold, and copper. 

Government. — The government of Canada is federal, centered 
at Ottawa, while the nine provinces have each their own, local legis- 
lature, elected by the people. The head of the federal government is 
the governor-general, appointed by the king. The senate is composed 
of 87 members, appointed for life by the crown, and the house of 
commons, made up of 221 members, chosen by the provinces accord- 
ing to population. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (1) Mention five provinces included in the Dominion 
of Canada. (2) Mention five important rivers on the boundary between the United 
States and Canada, and state the direction in which each flows. (3) Mention in order 
the states bordering on British America. (4) Compare the climate of the east with that 
of the west coast' and explain the difference. (5) Why are the forests of the western 
highlands heavier than those of the eastern sections? (6) Draw a map of the St. Law- 
rence system and show the chief canals. (7) Through what seaports does the bulk of 
the Canadian transatlantic commerce pass (a) in winter, (6) in sunmier? Why? (8) Dis- 
cuss the railroad facilities of Canada. (9) Describe the journey of a cargo of wheat from 
Port Arthur to Liverpool. (10) Why does Canada have more trade with the United 
States than with other nations? (11) Where are the chief farming and grazing regions 
of Canada? Name the leading mineral products and tell where each is found. (12) Make 
a list of seven leading cities and give the location of each. (13) Why are the Canadian 
manufactures so few? How could they be increased? (14) What products does Canada 
exchange with the United States? (16) What does Canada export to the United King- 
dom? (16) Compare the Canadian government with that of the United States. 
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Mexico 

Surface and Climate. — Mexico has about one fifth the area 
and one sixth the population of the United States. It is a long, narrow 
plateau, 5,000 to 7,000 feet in elevation, rising sharply from each coast. 
The only considerable lowland is the narrow eastern plain borderiiig 
the Gulf. The country lies in the hot belt and is blown over by the 
trade winds, but the altitude greatly modifies the climate. There 
axe the low hot lands, the higher temperate lands, and the cold lands. 



Fio. 96. A comer of the market place in the city of Mexico. 

The highlands of Mexico offer conditions for products of the tem- 
perate zone, while the lowlands are thoroughly tropical. The chief 
agricultural exports are, however, of tropical kinds: cocoa, coffee, 
sugar, vanilla, and rubber. The production of com, tobacco, and wheat 
is considerable, Mexico ranking third among the corn-producing coun- 
tries of the world. The forests are of pine, oak, and dyewoods. 

There are three remarkable Mexican products. Henequeu (sisal 
hemp) is a fibrous plant, from which are made cordage, coarse cloth, 
saddle bags, twine, and hammocks. Every year $13,000,000 worth 
is exported. Chicle, the sap of the sapote tree, is the main constit- 
uent in our chewing gum. We buy $2,000,000 worth annually, which 
gives a good idea of the extent of our chewing-gum industry. The 
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guayule (wy-u-lay) shrub has turned the waste places of Mexico into 
potential gold mines, by the amount of rubber it jdelds. It has three 
distinct advantages over other rubber plants: it grows on almost 
sterile soil in a healthful sub-tropical climate, it can be gathered all 
the year round, and it can be cheaply treated. Mexico sells $5,000,- 
000 worth of rubber yearly. 

Mining interests are large, for the mineral resources are extensive. 
Mexico is one of the leading silver countries, producing about $45,- 
000,000 worth of silver a year. Gold and copper occupy the second 
and third rank, and the output of coal, lead, and petrolemn is im- 
portant. Foreign capital to the extent of $350,000,000 is invested in 
Mexican mines. 

The scarcity of fuel has restricted manufacture by power machin- 
ery, and domestic handwork prevails. The natives are skilled artisans 
and produce blankets, cloaks, laces, leather goods, jewelry, and carved 
woodwork, which are among the best of their kind. 

Transportation and Trade. — Primitive methods of transpor- 
tation still largely prevail. The typical native carries burdens weigh- 
ing over 150 pounds along rough trails. Most of the roads are only 
foot trails, and on great highways the porters, burros, pack mules, 
and clumsy carts are more numerous than modem vehicles. About 
15,000 miles of railroad, mostly under government control, have been 
built. Two main lines traverse the plateau from north to south, con- 
necting with the United States systems. Transverse lines are diflS- 
cult and costly, and only two extend from sea to sea. 

Mexico has a coast line of 2,800 miles on the Pacific and 1,600 
miles on the gulf of Mexico and Caribbean sea. There are 24 ports on 
the Gulf coast and 31 on the Pacific, many of the former having steam- 
ship lines direct to the Gulf ports of the United States, New York, 
and Europe; the latter to the west coast ports of the United States 
and Canada, China and Japan. By rail, through connection between 
the roads of the United States and Mexico may be made at four points 
on the border; namely, Nogales, Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, Ciudad Juarez, 
and Laredo. From Guatemala City through railway service to Vera 
Cruz and Mexico City has been almost completed. 

Vera Cruz and Tampico on the Gulf are the principal gateways to 
the sea. Acapulco and Manzanillo on the Pacific have good harbors, 
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but are difficult of access from land. The New York A Cuba Mtul 
line runs from New York to Tampico and Vera Cruz. 

Germany and Great Britain have a greater trade with Mexico 
than the United States has. We buy copper, henequen, oil, hides, 
cattle, lead, coffee, rubber, and chicle, and sell her pumps, hardware, 
mining machinery, tools, railway supplies, copper manufactures, lum- 
ber, foodstufta, clothing, and shoes. Our imports exceed our exports 
by $33,000,000. 

People and Goveniment t— The population of Mexico, about 

15 million, is most dense in the states near the capital. Figrtre 98 

shows how it is made up. About one fifth are 

of Ehiropean, chiefly Spanish, descent, two fifths 

are pure Indian, and two fifths are of mixed 

blood. The Indians and the poorer people of 

the mixed race form the laboring class; they 

work for the wealthy farmers, ranchmen, and 

mine owners. About 500,000 Indians maintain 

their habits and language. These have shown 

themiselves superior to the black, and equal to 

r ,1 11 1 I.-, 1 Fi<3. 98. The eloneDta 

some of the yellow and white peoples. „, the Mexican republic: 

Mexico is a federative republic composed of whites, 3,000,000: haif- 

■VT 1 i -iL iL i -i  J ( J I breeds, 8,000.000; Indi- 

ii states, with ttu'ee temtones and one federal ^^^ 6,000,000. 
district, each man^ng its own local affairs, 

but all supposed to be bound together by a constitution. The national 
congress consists of a chamber of deputies of 233 members and a 
senate of 56 members; the executive and judicial branches are very 
similar in theory to those of the government of the United States. 



The Republic of Cuba 

Cuba, the largest of the West India islands, almost equals New 
York state in area and has one half as many inhabitants as New 
York City. 

The climate varies. The healthful sea breezes mitigate what other- 
wise would be a tropical heat on the coast. The heat becomes less as 
one ascends the interior mountainous sections and plateaus. Here the 
thermometer sometimes falls to the freezing point in winter. Several 
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irregular mounts ch^ns cross the country in various directions, 
forming between them a number of extremely fertile and healthful 
plateaus and valleys. Most of the rivera are too short and too swift 
for navigation, but the largest, the river Cauto, is navigable for 
about 50 miles, white the Sf^ua la Grande is also navigable for about 
20 miles. 

The republic is especially noted for the excellence of its tobacco 
and sugar, which constitute the most important articles of export. 

The forests contain 
valuable cabinet 
woods, such as ma- 
hogany and cedar. 
Iron, copper, and 



Fig. 99. Sponge fishers at Batabano, Cuba. 



worked, goldisfound, 
and there are also 
rich beds of asphalt. 
Transportation. 
— Cuba is within 
easy reach of the 
United States, and numerous steamship Hues ply regularly between 
the various ports of the two countries. Several Unes have regular 
sailings from New York to Havana and. some of the other Cuban 
ports, making the run in from four to five days. Regular steamers 
also leave Boston, Norfolk, MobUe, New Orleans, and Galveston for 
Havana, while Tampa and Key West have steamers two or three 
times a week for the same port. There are abo EuropeMi lines direct 
to Havana. The principal porta of the country are Havana, Matanzas, 
Cienfuegos, Guantanamo, and Santiago de Cuba. 

Cuba, in proportion to its size, is one of the best served republics in 
America in respect to railroad transportation. Over 3,500 miles of 
track stretch from one extremity of the island to the other. In addi- 
tion to these there are electric suburban lines extending from Havana 
to neighboring districts. 

Trade Relations. — Cuba's principal exports are sugar, tobacco, 
minerals (iron, gold, copper, and asphalt), timber, fruits, hides, 
and skins. She imports foodstuffs, textiles, machinery, metals aia.d 
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manufactures, chemicals and drugs, animal products, wood and 
manufactures. 

The island sends to the United States chiefly sugar, cigars, ciga- 
rettes, pineapples, bananas, and iron ore to the value of $263,990,000. 
In exchange we export to Cuba $235,000,000 worth of flour, lard, 
coffee from Porto Rico, and meats; machinery, shoes, carriages, and 
furniture. 

Government. — ^The constitution provides for a republican rep- 
resentative form of government, divided into legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches. The senate and the house of representatives, 
forming together the national congress, are the legislative power. The 
former consists of 24 and the latter of 83 members. Senators are elected 
indirectly for a term of eight years, at the rate of four senators for each 
province. Representatives are elected for fom* years by popular vote, 
at the rate of one for every 25,000 inhabitants, every citizen over 21 
years having the right of suffrage. Congress meets at the capital twice 
each year, each session lasting for at least 40 days. The president, 
assisted by a cabinet of eight secretaries, exercises the executive power. 
His annual salary is $25,000. Both the president and vice president 
are elected indirectly by an electoral college for a term of four years, 
and may not serve more than two consecutive terms. 

The Republic of Panama 

Surface and Products. — The isthmus of Panama, which com- 
prises the republic of Panama and the Canal zone, forms the connect- 
ing Unk between Central America and South America. It has an area 
of 32,300 square miles and a population of 120,000. 

Two mountain chains traverse the territory of the republic, in- 
clpsing a number of valleys and plains which afford excellent pastur- 
age for cattle and in which all the products of the tropical zone can 
be raised. The slopes of the mountains are covered with extensive 
forests. 

Among the products for export, bananas, rubber, cocoanuts, ivory 
nuts, cocobola wood, sarsaparilla, tortoise shell, mother-of-pearl, and 
hides are the most important. Considerable gold is mined and ex- 
ported, and deposits of silver, alimiinum, coal, lead, iron, asbestos, and 
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other minerals have been located. The republic buys tejttiles, iron 
and steel manufactures, shoes, fiour, rice, and sugar. 

Owing to its favorable location, midway between the two conti- 
nents, Panama is easily reached, not only from North America, South 
America, and Central America, but also from Europe. Numerous 
steamship lines on both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans muntain a 
regular service with the ports of the republic. From New York the 
Hamburg-American, Royal Mail, United Fruit Company's, and the 



ppToaching the Gatuo locks from the Atlantic ead of 

Panama Railroad S. S. Company's lines all run to Colon, the trip con- 
sunui^ about six days. The United Fruit Company's line from New 
Orleans makes the journey in five days. On the Pacific the Chilean, 
Peruvian, Pacific Steam Navigation Company, and the Pacific Mail 
lines afford easy and frequent access to Panama. 

The Panama Canal 

History and Construction. — In 1903 the Republic of Panama 
proclmmed its independence of Colombia, and a few weeks later 
granted to the United States a strip of land, ten miles wide, runnii^ 
across the isthmus. For this strip, known as the Canal zone, the 
United States paid the republic $10,000,000 and agreed to pay $250,000 
annually. 
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Figure 102 shows the three great tasks involved in the construc- 
tion of the canal: the building of the Gatun dam, the erection of the 
double locks, and the cutting through Culebra mountain. There are 
six locks, three on the Atlantic and three on the Pacific side, which 

lift or lower a vessel 85 
feet. These locks are in 
pairs and are about two 
city blocks long and half 
a block wide. Powerful 
electric towing machmes 
move the ships through 
the locks, no vessel being 
permitted to proceed 
under its own steam. 

How a Vessel 
Passes. — We can fol- 
low the course of a ship 
through the canal on 
Figure 102. Entering 
from the Atlantic into 
Limon bay, the vessel 
steams for about seven 
miles through the broad 
channel until it reaches 
the Gatun locks. Four 
electric locomotives are 
attached by cables to the 
ship, two in front to pull 
it into the locks, while 
two are attached to the 
stern of the ship to draw 
it back if it should go too far, and to prevent it from ramming the 
lock gates. In passing these three locks, the vessel is raised 85 feet. 
For 22 miles she steams across Gatun lake, and for nine miles through 
the great Culebra cut, until she reaches the Pedro Miguel locks. By 
these locks the vessel is lowered 30 feet, and then by the Miraflorcs 
locks 55 feet more to the Pacific sea level. By steaming seven miles 




Fig. 102. 
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farther, the vessel reaches the ocean, completing a trip of 50 miles 
in about 12 hours. In this way she has saved a two months' trip 
around Cape Horn, and in return her owners have paid about $6,000 
in tolls to the government. 

Commercial Advantages. — Before the canal was built, a Liver- 
pool freighter could reach the western coast of South America more 




FiQ. 103. How the great ocean routes are changed by the Panama Canal. 



quickly than a ship from Savannah or Galveston. Now the manu- 
factured cotton goods of the southern states can compete in Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Chile with German and English cotton goods. 
The steel manufactures of Alabama, and the Imnber products, the 
cereals, and the ores of the south can be sold in South America, Aus- 
tralia, China, and Japan much cheaper than European goods. 

The manufactured cotton, iron, and steel goods of the northeastern 
states can now be shipped through the canal to the Pacific coast states 
and to South American countries at one half the charge formerly 
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exacted for transporting them by rail across the continent. Before 
the opening of the canal, California, Oregon, and Washington could 
not send their lumber, fruit, fish, and grains eastward to the Atlantic 
states on accoimt of the high railroad rates. Now these goods come 
eastward to the Atlantic coast and to Europe for one half the freight 
charges. 

The South American countries, on the other hand, send through 
the canal their rubber, grain, sugar, wool, hides, nitrates, cocoa, gold, 



Fid. 104. DryiuE coffee in the eun in Costa Rica. 

silver, and copper to active markets in the United States. The splen- 
did manufacturii^ and transportation facilities of this country make it 
always profitable to ship raw materials here for manufacturing purposes. 
Figure 103 also shows how British Columbia benefits by the canal, 
sending its lumber, minerals, and grain to the Atlantic coast states 
and to Europe. Moreover, direct steamship service by way of the 
canal is carried on between New York and Vladivostok, Siberia, general 
manufactured goods and merchandise being shipped to the East. 
The new line is 10,100 miles long, but is 3,000 miles shorter than the 
Suez canal route. Consequently a freighter of average speed saves 
12H days at sea. 
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The Canal in 1918. — During 1918, in spite of the unsettled trade 
conditions due to the Great War, the Panama Canal had an active 
year. Nine hundred twenty-one vessels, chiefly British, United States, 
and Norwegian, passed from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 1209 ves- 
sels from the Pacific to the Atlantic. The cargo tonnage of these 
vessels was nearly four million tons. The revenues collected from 
owners amounted to $20,000,000, but the cost of maintenance, dredging, 
and rep^drs was so great that the canal's expenses amounted to 
15,000,000 more than this sum. 

Central America 

Central America includes the six small republics, — Guatemala, 
Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, Panama, and Costa Rica — also 
British Honduras. The Caribbean coast lands are low, marshy, and 
unhealthful. The highlands lie near the Pacific and are densely popu- 
lated, especially in the northern part. On the plateaus and mountain 
slopes, oak and pine forests and grassy savannas sustain the principal 
occupation of cattle raising. 

The inhabitants are Spaniards, Indians, negroes, and the descend- 
ants of these races. Transportation is very limited; the roads are poor 
and most of the interior is unsettled. Coffee, bananas, rubber, cocoa, 
rice, sugar, and tobacco are among the products. Of the total foreign 
trade of the five republics ($76,000,000) the United States has about 
half. The United Fruit Company, which carries most of the fruit to 
the United States, has steamers touching at Porto Barrios and Limon. 
Other lines run from New Orleans, Mobile, and Atlantic ports, as 
well as from Europe. . 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (1) Why has Mexico so great a variety of vegetable 
products? (2) What use is made of chicle, henequen, and the guayule shrub? (3) Since 
Mexico is so great a com country, why does com not figure among her exports? (4) What 
will a vessel carry from New York to Tampico and Vera Cms? (5) Discuss the methods 
of transportation in use in Mexico. (6) What does the United States sell to Mexico? 
What do we buy from her? (7) Compare the Mexican government with that of the 
United States. (8) From which United States ports could you steam for Cuba? (9) Dis- 
cuss the transportation facilities of the island. (10) Compare the Cuban products with 
those of Mexico. (11) From a study of the exports and imports determine the indus- 
tries of the people. (12) How does the Cuban government compare with that of the 
United States in organisation? (13) How would you get to Panama from New York? 
(14) Discuss the commercial relations of the Central American republics with the United 
States. 



CHAPTER XVI 
SOUTH AMERICAN COMMERCE 

South America is a wonderfully rich continent, which, frolh a com- 
mercial viewpoint, through lack of capital and enterprise has been 
lying idle. Its trade is bound to be tremendously important to the 
United States in years to come. 

Surface and Climate. — South America is a simplified copy of 
North America, resembling it in its triangular form tapering southward, 
and in having a high western margin, low interior plains, and for the 
most part a low Atlantic coast. Figure 105 shows that it is characterized 
by the smoothness of its coast line and the great size of its rivers. It 
has only one mile of coast to every 385 square miles of area, whereas 
North America has one mile of coast to every 160 square miles of area. 

The Amazon, in area of basin and volume of water dischai^ed, is the 
largest river in the worid. Like North America, again, this continent has 
its principal slopes and its great commercial rivers all on the Atlantic 
side. It lies chiefly east of the longitude of New York, and both these 
conditions favor its trade, not with the United States, but with Europe. 

South America is about one eighth less than North America in 
area, but it is equal to Europe and Australia combined. There are 
three regions of elevation: the Andean highlands on the west; the 
Guiana highlands between the Amazon and the Orinoco; and the 
Brazilian highlands south of the Amazon. The central lowland sur- 
face consists of the river valleys of the Orinoco, the Amazon, and the 
La Plata, the grassy pampas of Argentina, and the narrow coastal plain 
along the Caribbean sea and the Atlantic ocean. 

As the greater part of South America is in the torrid zone, the pre- 
vailing cUmate is tropical, with two seasons, the rainy and the dry. In 
the southern summer the trade winds blowing in upon Brazil bring 
heavy rains in this region. The Amazon valley receives nearly 100 
inches of annual rainfall. A heavy rainfall occiu^s on the Guiana high- 
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lands also. The western coast from Guayaquil to Valparaiso receives 
a very slight rainfall, but farther south this coast receives considerable 
rain from the westerlies. We must remember that in the southern 
part of this continent midsimuner comes in January and midwinter in 
July. Here the climate is temperate. 

Government. — All the South American republics have funda- 
mental laws, or constitutions, modeled more or less closely after that 
of the United States. Laws are made by a congress composed of two 
houses, a senate and a house of representatives, or chamber of depu- 
ties. Members are almost invariably chosen by direct vote of the 
people, although there are several cases where the senators are chosen 
by a selected body of men. The chief executive is a president, whose 
term of office and manner of election vary in the different states. The 
great evil in South American poUtics has generally been the imwill- 
ingness of poUtical parties to submit to the will of the majority. They 
are prone to stir up revolutions and to attempt to place their own 
candidate in office by force of arms. 

The Argentine Republic is one of the five American republics 
which have adopted the Federal Union of States as its form of govern- 
ment, the others being the United States of America, the United States 
of Brazil, the United Mexican States, and the United States of Vene- 
zuela. All the other American republics have a unitary or centralized 
form of government. 

Brazil 

The RepubUc of the United States of Brazil is the largest of the 
South American coimtries, extending over an area of 3,000,000 square 
miles, or about 400,000 square miles less than the United States with 
Alaska. It touches every other South American republic except 
Chile. With 20,000,000 people, it has about two fifths of the popu- 
lation of South America. The greater part of the people are engaged 
in agriculture, and coffee is the greatest source of wealth for the repub- 
lic. The value of the last export crop amounted to $226,000,000. 
Nearly four fifths of the world's product of coffee is grown in Brazil, 
in the southern part. 

The tropical forests of the Amazon region produce huge quanti- 
ties of rubber, the second greatest crop of the republic. Brazil-wood 
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and cocoa are also grown here. The middle coast r^on produces cot- 
ton and sugar cane. Among the minerals, gold and diamondfi have long 
been Brazilian products. The vast mineral and forest resources are 
comparatively undeveloped as yet. 

The cotton industry is growing in importance, but manufactur- 
ing is only in its beginning. Foreign capital, suppUed by English and 
German investors, is gradually opening up the resources of thia great 
region and in time manufacturing will be more important. 



FlO. 109. The entrsnce to the Jardin da Gloria. Rio de Janeiro, Braiil. 

Cities, Transportation, and Trade. — Rio de Janeiro, the capi- 
tal, is the second largest city of the continent and the greatest railway 
center of Brazil. Santos and Sao Paula are the greatest coffee markets, 
while Para is the rubber port. Bahia and Pemambuco have an ex- 
tensive trade in cotton, coffee, and sugar. Manaos is a considerable 
port on the Amazon, 1,000 miles from its mouth, and modem ships 
ply between it and Bio. The Amazon and the Parana afford 10,000 
miles of river navigation for ocean vessels and 20,000 miles additional 
for light craft. Aloi^ these the rubber and lumber come to the coast. 
Some 15,000 miles of railroad lines are in use, most of them very short 
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lines. The Lamport & Holt Line, the Booth Line, tie Lloyds Brazil- 
eiro, and the Prince Line carry passei^ers and freight from New York 
to Braziliui ports. 

Europe takes 57 per cent of Brazil's coffee. The United States 
buys the remainder, about two thirds of this going to New York. The 
United States buys three times as much from Brazil as she «ells to her. 
Great Britain and other European countries take far less and yet supply 
the bulk of Brazilian imports. " The United States invents, Germany 
manufactures, and Brazil buys " is a well-known sayii^. This is due 
to the poorer shipping connections with the United States and to Ameri- 
can ignorance of the 
Portuguese language. 
Rio, for example, is 
23 days . from New 
York, while English 
and German vessels 
reach the city in 15 
days. We take 
$120,000,000 worth 

of coffee, cocoa, skins, 
Fio. 107. The foreign conunerce of Braril. Note tiiB , , 

difference between her eiporW to and imports from the *°" '""^ eveiy year, 
United States. find Sell Brazil $43,- 

000,000 worth of iron 
and steel manufactures, Sour, oil, clothing, and machinery, such as 
sewing machines, automobiles, cars, and locomotives. 

The desire of the Brazilian government to enhance to the largest 
proportions the volume of imports from the United States is shown by 
the law creating a discount of 2 per cent from the r^ular tariff duties 
for the following American articles: condensed milk, manufactures of 
rubber, clocks, and watches; pMnts, varnishes, typewriters, refrigera- 
tors, pianos, scales, windmills, cement, dried fruits, school furniture, 
corsets, and desks; and a discount of 30 per cent from the regular duty 
for American flour. 

Venezuela 

Industries and Resources. — This repubhc lies entirely north 
of the equator aroid tropical conditions. It possesses 2,000 miles of 
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coast line and many harbors. The northern part is crossed by the 
Andes and the southern part by the Guiana highlands. Between 
these lie the great plsdns of the Orinoco basin. The high plateaus and 
valleys in the northwestern part shelter most of the population, con- 
tain the large cities, and support the large coffee plantations, fields of 
grain, and fruit sections. South of this region are the llanos, where 
the hot and rainy season lasts from April to October. 

Agriculture, grazing, and the gathering of forest products are the 
chief industries. Coffee is the great crop of the hill country and is 
the staple article of export. Cacao and sugar cane are raised. Cattle, 
horses, sheep, and swine find iabimdant pasturage on the llanos, but 
their hides and beef are of low grade. Rubber is gathered in the for- 
ests. Coal and iron are abimdant, but the mines are little worked. 
Copper, salt, and gold are found, and large deposits of asphalt near 
the coast. 

Cities, Transportation, and Trade. — Venezuela has a number 
of excellent harbors. La Guayra, Puerto Cabello, and Maracaibo are 
the principal ones. La Guayra is the port of Caracas. Maracaibo 
gives its name to the kind of coffee exported. Ciudad Bolivar is the 
only important city on the Orinoco. The river is navigable for the 
largest vessels up to this point, and forest products, cattle, and gold 
are shipped from this city. The chief cities of Venezuela — Caracas, 
Valencia, and Barcelona — are built at a considerable distance inland, 
away from the xmhealthful coast. They are connected with the near- 
est seaport by railroad. 

Venezuela's means of transportation are poor, except that in boats 
on the Orinoco. Pack animals are widely used. The railroad lines are 
short and give poor service. Several steamship lines, among them the 
Red " D " Line, maintain regular service with New York. 

The foreign trade is with the United States, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and Spain. Venezuela buys cotton goods, hardware, flour, tools, 
and kerosene, and exports coffee, cacao, hides, asphalt, and rubber. 

British Guianai Dutch Guiana, French Guiana 

These countries lie along the Atlantic coast between Venezuela 
and Brazil. The interior is covered with dense forests containing 
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valuable woods. The principal product is sugar, though the rivalry 
of the beet-sugar industry in Europe has forced many sugar planters 
to turn their plantations into rice and tobacco fields. The mineral 
resources include gold and diamonds. Bananas, sugar, cacao, and 
coflfee are the chief products. The trade of Guiana is imimportant, 
but this, like other tropical lands, will be capable of vast production 
when utihzed by progressive people. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (1) Compare the rainfall of the western coasts of North 
America and South America. (2) What difference would it make if South America were 
20° farther south? If the Andes were along the Atlantic? (3) What difference would 
it make if the Amazon ran north and south, emptying into the Caribbean? (4) Why 
is the Amazon of less commercial importance than the St. Lawrence? (5) Make a list 
of the chief uses to which rubber is put. (6) Why do Germans and Italians make de- 
sirable Brazilian immigrants? (7) On an outline map draw the trade routes between 
each Brazilian port and the foreign cities with which it trades. (8) Discuss the chief 
industries of Brazil. (9) Why is manufacturing still in an undeveloped state? What 
changes in the foreign trade are Ukely to result when the manufactures are developed? 
(10) Compare the size and population of Brazil with those of the United States. (11) What 
can you say about the transportation facilities in Brazil? (12) What part does the 
United States play in her commerce? (13) How would you get to Venezuela from New 
York? (14) Why should the highlands of Venezuela have a denser population than the 
lowlands? (15) Discuss the Venezuelan trade with the United States. (16) Why is 
asphalt becoming so important commercially? 



Colombia 

The Andes Countries. — This republic has a seacoast border- 
ing on the Pacific and the Caribbean, and as a consequence and be- 
cause of its relation to the Caribbean trade, it does a relatively larger 
business with the United States than is the case with most South 
American countries. It is about nine times the size of New York" state, 
but has a population equivalent only to that of New York City. 
Lofty mountain ranges lie in the western part, the eastern part consist- 
ing of llanos. As in Mexico, the mountain slopes are divided by the 
altitude into three zones: a hot, a temperate, and a cold zone. In the 
lower belt, bananas, sugar cane, and cacao are grown; in the tem- 
perate, coffee and com; in the cold belt, wheat, potatoes, and northern 
fruits. The llanos support herds of cattle, and in certain districts 
tobacco is raised. 

The industries are chiefly agricultural, although but a small por- 
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tion of the fertile soil is under cultivation. Valuable mineral resources, 
including gold, sUver, copper, and iron, are found, but as yet these 
have been developed very little. 

Cities, Transpor- 
tation, and Trade. — 
Cartagena, a f ruit-ship- 
ing point for the 
United Fruit Com- 
pany's freighters; Bar- 
ranquilla on the M ag- 
dalena river, with 
Puerto Colombia as its 
entry port, and Santa 
Marta are the chief 
cities on the Caribbean. 
Bogota is an inland 
city. The chief route 
of transportation is the 
Magdalena, which is 
navigable for 600 
miles, and the tribu- 
tary streams are like- 
wise navigable for some 
distance along their 
courses. Other trans- 
portation facilities are 
poor. A few short 
lines of railway extend 
from the coast towns 
inland, but mule trains 
are used to transport 

goods along the wretched roads of the interior from the river land- 
ings to the centers of population. 

The chief imports, cotton goods, shoes, tools, machinery, flour, and 
petroleum, are secured from the United States. Coflfee forms the ex- 
port of largest value. Rubber, cacao, tobacco, hides, gold, silver, and 
Panama hats are also exported, chiefly to Great Britain and Germany. 
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Ecuador 

Though the country is located on the equator, the great altitudes 
produce a moderate climate throughout a great part of Ecuador. The 
coast lands are hot and unhealthful, and the heavy rainfall of the east- 
em slopes causes, them to be heavily forested. Cinchona, rubber, 
gum, and dyewood trees are found here. Cacao is the staple product, 
but coffee, sugar, and cotton are also grown. Gold, copper, and silver 
mining is carried on, but in general the mineral resoiLrces are but little 
developed. Insufficient population and lack of good roads are the 
chief causes of the poor development of the country. 

Guayaquil is the seaport of the coimtry; Quito, the capital, lies 
on the equator and is 115 miles inland. The Panama canal is grad- 
ually increasing the trade with the United States, but now it amounts 
to only $5,000,000 a year. Tools, machinery, shoes, and cotton goods 
are sent down. Cacao is the chief export, and cinchona bark, from 
which quinine is extracted, Panama hats, sarsaparilla, rubber, and 
coffee are also exported. 

Peru 

This republic, larger than Ecuador, has large agricultural and 
mineral resources. The elevation of the inhabited regions of country 
affords them a temperate climate, while the long strip of lowlands on 
the Pacific is a rainless desert. Cotton of excellent quality is grown. 
Sugar is produced and coffee raising employs many of the Indians. 
Coca, from which the drug cocaine is derived, is a product. In the 
higher regions, wheat and com are grown. Peruvian bark or cinchona 
is widely grown, as well as mbber, in the Amazon forests. Silver, 
gold, copper, lead, zinc, and mercury are among the products of the 
mines. 

The eastern section of the country — high plateaus — is well 
watered by tributaries of the Amazon. The high plateaus are, next 
to those of Tibet, the highest occupied, lands in the world. On them 
are large towns such as Cuzco (11,380 feet), and many prosperous com- 
munities. Steamship lines run from Callao, the Pacific port, to San 
Francisco, Genoa, and English ports. On the east side ocean steamers 
can run up from the Amazon to Iquitos, 3,000 miles from the Atlantic 
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coast, and light-draft vessels go still farther. This country, like the 
other Andean states, needs capital to build railroads — it boasts of 
but 1,100 miles — and develop its resources. The Panama canal is 
promoting better trade relations with the United States, which now 
has only a small portion of Peru's trade. 

Bolivia 

This republic is handicapped, like Paraguay, because it possesses 
no seacoast and no outlet except through other coimtries. It consists 
in part of a lofty plateau and in part of broad slopes and plains drained 
by the Madeira, the great southern branch of the Amazon. The 
range of altitudes introduces agriculture of both temperate and trop- 
ical types. Agriculture and mining are the chief occupations of the 
people, half of whcHn are Indians. Coffee, rubber, sugar, and cacao 
are produced. It has large mineral wealth in copper and silver. It 
exports one quarter of the world's tin. The lowlands and plains are 
fertile, and many of them contain dense forests, from which cinchona 
bark and dyewoods are obtained. Transportation inland is very 
limited. Among routes for foreign trade are the following: a rail 
line running from Arica on the Peruvian coast to La Paz, the chief 
city; the Amazon-Madeira route, entirely by river navigation dowii 
to Para in Brazil; to Buenos Aires by river, or by mule train to the 
Argentine frontier, and from there by railway to the coast. Bolivia 
exports tin, rubber, silver, copper, coca, zinc, and lead, and buys tools, 
railway supplies, clothing, foodstuffs, and coal. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (1) Account for the great variety of vegetable products 
in Colombia. (2) What exports will the United Fruit Company's freighters carry to the 
United States? (3) Why ar^ Colombian transportation facilities so poor? (4) What 
does the United States sell to Colombia? (5) What products are made from cinchona, 
coca, sarsaparilla, and cacao? (6) What changes will tend in the future to develop 
Ecuador? (7) Describe the surface of Ecuador. (8) Why does the United States enjoy 
80 httle of the Peruvian trade? (9) Why does Peru send $4,000,000 worth of copper to 
the United States, a copper-producing country? (10) Describe the other trade rela- 
tions of Peru with the United States. (11) What industries chiefly occupy the Bolivians? 
(12) How would you ship Bolivian products to the United States? (13) Show how the 
Panama canal is benefiting the trade of the United States with these Andean countries. 
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Progressive Argentina 

This country is the third in size of American republics and resem- 
bles the United States in affording products both of temperate and sub- 
tropical cUmate. Its surface resembles that of the prairies and plains 
of the Mississippi valley. The Argentine plains stretch northward 
along the river Plata and southward through Patagonia. 

The republic is almost wholly agricultural on account of these 
surface conditions and the absence of sufficient coal, iron, and water 
power. Barely one tenth of the arable land has as yet been used. 
The. republic is now the greatest exporter of com and frozen meats 
ii^ the world, second in wheat exportation and second in wool ship- 
ments. The conditions there as regards immigration and rapid develop- 
ment are very similar to those in Canada. Eleven million mulberry trees 
are feeding silkworms and over $12,000,000 worth of wines are produced 
annually. The grazing industry is being pushed toward the west, 
a condition similar to that we found in the United States; and the 
land thus freed is given over to tillage, and wheat and com crops. 
Out of a total population of seven million, one third are foreign bom. 
One out of every six persons is an Italian. 

The chief industry is cattle raising. The sheep industry is increas- 
ing in importance yearly; only Australia now exceeds Argentina in 
the amount of wool produced. The timber resources in the warmer 
regions of the north are very great, but require adequate transporta- 
tion facilities to be developed. Gold, silver, and copper are exported 
to Europe, and petroleum wells are being worked. Manufactures 
are very Umited on accoimt of the lack of fuel and power. 

Argentine Transportation. — The flatness of the coimtry makes 
the rivers navigable and favors the building of railways. Over 
20,000 miles of track have been laid. A line connecting Rosario with 
La Paz in Bolivia opens up the grain country and also reaches the 
center of a considerable sugar industry. Westward a line extends to 
Mendoza and now connects, across the Andes, with Valparaiso and the 
Pacific coast. Important roads occupy the plains southward from 
Buenos Aires to Bahia Blanca. 

Among American steamship Unes connecting the repubUc with 
the United States are the Lamport & Holt Line, the Norton Line, the 
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Prince Line, and the freighters controlled by Barber & Company. 
All these lines dock at New York. Faster ships, and in greater num- 
ber, cany on traffic with Liverpool, Bremen, Hamburg, Bordeaux, 
Barcelona, Marseilles, and Genoa. Ocean connection with Italy has 
grown rapidly because of large Italian immigration and the resultii^ 
desire for Italian merchandise. 

We have already learned the great importance of return cargoes 
for vessels of a merchant marine carrying goods to any region. Unless 



a Buenos Aires, the New York and CUcago of 

a retiun cargo can be secured the vessel must return in ballast at a 
loss to the owner. The lack of sufficient return cargoes to transport 
to the United States, except durii^ the coffee months, together with 
the absence of branch banks, has been the chief obstacle to the United 
States in her struggle with England and Germany for the trade of 
South America. This condition causes ships in the Ai^ntine trade 
to make triai^ular voyages. They start from Europe and carry goods 
to the United States, they carry American products to South America, 
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and they take on Argentine products and return to European ports. 
In this way there is little important or profitable carrying back and 
forth of products directly. Argentine beef is now changing this condi- 
tion, since the United States is importing frozen meat. This would 
give every American ship a return cargo. 

Cities and Trade. — Buenos Aires, "the Paris of America," 
with 1,260,000 people, is not only the chief port, but the largest city 
in South America. It contains the largest meat refrigerating plant in 
the world, and sends abroad more chilled and frozen meat than any 
other city. Rosario, Parana, and Coi:dova are the markets for the sur- 

•rounding farming 
regions. The excel- 
lent harbor at La Plata 
handles a larger 
amount of freight 
every, year. 

The annual foreign 
trade is over $900,- 
000,000, thus exceed- 
ing that of Brazil, a 
larger and a richer 
country. Argentina 
buys machinery, steel, clothiog, shoes, and tools from Great Britain, 
Germany, France, and the United States. The republic exports wool, 
hides, chilled beef, com, wheat, and fiax. Ehigland sells $100,000,000 
worth of goods to her every year because about $1,000,000,000 worth 
of English capital is invested in Argentina. The United States sold 
her, in 1918, $109,000,000 worth of goods, and bought $195,000,000 
worth. We send her farm implements, automobiles, cars, carriages, 
engines, soap, furniture, and sewing machines. 




Fio. 110. The foreign commerce of Chile in 1912. Note 
the very small share of her trade enjoyed by the United 
States. 



Enterprising Chile 

. Chile is chiefly on the narrow slope of the Andes, the longest and 
narrowest country in the world. It is more than twice as large as 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. Through nearly all Chile's length, 
the Andes extend in two parallel lines, having a central valley between 
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them. The northern part is largely a coasWand desert, but this re^on 
has a very valuable product in its extensive deposits of nitrate or salt- 
peter, in great demand as a fertilizer when converted into nitrate of 
soda. The small extent of fertile soil is well cultivated by the active 
people and yields excellent results. This farming land is confined to the 
fiood plMDS of the short rivers, a mile or two in width. 

Irr^ation is very successfully employed. Wheat, barley, fruit, 
and other crops are grown in sufficient quantities not only for home 
consumption, but also for export to the northern republics. Cattle 



Fia. 111. The harbor of ValpBraiao, the obief port of Chile. 

grazing and sheep rising are also carried on. Lumbering is an active 
industry in the southern part of the republic, where the r^nfall is 
heavy. MmiTig is extensive; the copper production is next in value 
to that of nitrate. Coal, silver, and lead are also found. 

Transportation, Cities, and Trade. — Raib-oad development is 
very advanced in Chile, the lines reaching out along the coast, parallel 
to the Andes and across the range from Valpar^so to Buenos Aires on 
the Atlantic coast. This transandine road reaches an elevation of 
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10,000 feet and passes through a tunnel more than six miles long. The 
republic possesses nearly 1,000 miles of navigable rivers and about 
15,000 miles of public roads. 

Santiago, the capital, is located at the base of the Andes. It is 
connected by rail with the chief city and commercial seaport, Valpa- 
raiso. This controls a splendid harbor, which is the terminal point for 
several steamship Unes from Europe. The Panama canal now lessens 
the traffic around the cape and increases the trade from the north. 

Chile sends out nitrate of soda to the value of $80,000,000, copper, 
wheat, iodine, and oats. She buys textiles, coal oils, machinery, hard- 
ware, and railway supplies. Tools, machinery, and railway material 
are largely imported from the United States. Much American capital 
has been invested in mining, and American influence is growing. 

Uruguay 

This tiny country with only one million people is nevertheless fourth 
m importance among the South American republics m its trade. It 
does ten times as much foreign business as Paraguay. The long roll- 
ing plains make it naturally suited for both sheep and cattle, the raising 
of which is the principal industry of its large foreign population. Agri- 
culture is also practiced considerably, nearly all the cereals being grown. 
In the forests are a number of excellent cabinet woods, and some min- 
ing is carried on. At Fray Bentos is the plant of the Liebig Company, 
where the beef extract is prepared. 

Uruguay is easily accessible, its capital and chief port, Montevideo,, 
being situated on the Rio de la Plata not far from its mouth in the 
Atlantic, where the largest ocean vessels may dock. From New York 
the Lamport & Holt Line has regular sailings for Buenos Aires, stop- 
ping at Montevideo en roiUe. Almost all of the large passenger steam- 
ers of the European lines make Montevideo direct, while there is a 
regular nightly steamship service between Buenos Aires and the Uru- 
guayan capital. Three lines of railway connect the country with 
Brazil. 

Uruguay sells wools, hides, meat, tallow, and flour, buying food 
products, textiles, manufactures, and tobacco. The United States has 
barely one tenth of its trade. 
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Paraguay 

Lack of transportation to the coast prevents the development of 
this republic's resources. The soil and forests will permit of excellent 
working when railroads are provided. For this reason tobacco, oranges, 
hides, and mat4, or Paraguay tea, are the few exports, while the wheat 
and much of the foodstuffs have to be imported from Argentina. The 
United States trade with Paraguay is almost negligible. 

The country is reached by regular lines of steamers from Buenos 
Aires, and also from Montevideo, up the La Plata, Parana, and Para- 
guay rivers, to Asuncion, the capital. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (1) How does Argentina resemble the United States in 
physical features? (2) What industries occupy the Argentines? (3) Account for the 
activity and progressiveness of the people. (4) Why are railways so numerous in Ar- 
gentina? (5) How would you get to Buenos Aires? (6) Why must freighters always 
secure return cargoes? How does this fact affect our trade with Argentina? (7) De- 
scribe our trade relations with this country. (8) What does Argentina take from Europe 
and what does, she send in payment? (9) Why have Great Britain and Germany so 
large a share of the Argentine trade? (10) Why do manufactures form so large a part 
of her imports? (11) Describe the industries and products of Chile. (12) Why do her 
rivers afford little facilities for transi)ortation? (13) Why does the United States en- 
joy so small a proportion of the Chilian trade? (14) Where do Chile and the other min- 
ing republics secure the money to open up and operate their mineral deposits? What are 
the mineral products of Chile? (15) Discuss the trade of the United States with Chile. 
(16) Discuss the resources of Uruguay which explain her brisk commerce. (17) Give 
I'easons for the more rapid development of Uruguay as compared with that of Paraguay. 



CHAPTER XVII 
THE TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

The Physical Features of Europe. — Figure 115 shows us at a 
glance one great reason for the commercial development of western 
Europe; it is the deeply indented coast hne by which almost every 
part of the continent is within easy reach of some good harbor. There 
is one mile of coast line to every 150 square miles of area — the best 
coast line of any continent. North America has one mile to every 160, 
and Africa one mile to every 595 square miles. The surface structure 
is composed of two mountain systems enclosing a central plain. The 
northern system stretches along the northwestern coast through the 
British Isles and the Scandinavian peninsula. The southern and 
loftier system, made up of a number of ranges, extends across the 
southern part in a general east-west direction. Between these two 
systems hes the central plain, increasing from a narrow strip in Spain 
to a width of 2,000 miles in Russia. 

Climate. — Owing to the nearness of the ocean and to the numer- 
ous inland seas, as well as to the prevailing winds and the nature of 
the surface of Europe, the climate, when the same latitudes are con- 
sidered, is in contrast with that of any other continent. There are no 
mountain ranges running parallel with the ocean to cut oflf the mois- 
ture, and hence there are no arid areas in the interior, as in other con- 
tinents. Northern and central Europe lie within the region of the 
westerly winds. These winds, laden with warmth and moisture from 
crossing the Atlantic ocean, traverse the continent north of the pri- 
mary highland system. As the winds at this latitude are not intercepted 
by high mountains, they give up their moisture very gradually, so that 
nearly all parts of Europe receive enough rain for successful farming. 



The United Kingdom 

The British Isles are politically known as the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The British Empire, made up of the 
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United Kingdom and Ireland with all the British colonies, controls 
more than one fifth of the land area of the globe and one fourth of the 
world's population. 

Surface and Climate. — Eastern England has a broad, smooth 
surface sloping toward the southeast and broken by low hills and roll- 
ing uplands. The western division, more broken and rugged, includes 
all that part of England and Scotland north of the mouth' of the Tees. 
The rainf alf is over 60 inches in the western highlands and about 28 
inches on the eastern lowlands. The mild climate is favorable for labor 
and agriculture, and the areas of good soil are large. 

The United Kingdom is so close to continental Europe that com- 
mercial exchange is easy, and a short ocean track joins it to the United 
States and Canada. Good harbors are frequent, bays and estuaries 
run far inland, and their heads connect by short routes with one 
another as well as with inland cities. In area Great Britain is slightly 
larger than Ohio and the southern peninsula of Michigan, while Ire- 
land is slightly smaller than Indiana. London and Bristol are only 
110 miles apart. Liverpool and Hull are separated by the same dis- 
tance, while Glasgow is only 40 miles from Edinburgh. There is no 
point in the island as much as 100 miles from the sea. Nature has 
planned it for a center of maritime commerce and sea power. 

The islands are separated from the mainland by the strait of Dover, 
which in its narrowest part is only 22 iniles wide. This narrow but 
stormy and dangerous passage has served to protect the island empire 
against invasion during the many wars which have embroiled the con- 
tinent, thus aiding it to develop into one of the mightiest nations of 
the world. The insular position of the British has made them a race 
of sailors and traders; the natural resources of the country have led 
to the growth of farming, mining, and manufacturing; and the phys- 
ical and intellectual activity of the people has made the coimtry a 
center of wealth, education, and culture. 

Industries and Manufactures. — The industries of England are 
determined by the character of the two surface divisions. The east- 
em section is an agricultural and grazing region, while the western 
division hides beneath its rugged surface vast stores of coal and iron. 
Elven though the farm lands by careful tillage are made to yield twice 
as much per acre as those of the United States, the crops fall far short 
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of the needs of the people and liu*ge quantities of foodstuffs are imported. 
Indeed about $50 worth of food is imported for each person in the United 
Kingdom yearly. The population of England and Wales has doubled 
in the last 50 years, and in many agricultural products the movement 
is backward. During the Great War, the large estates and grazing 
lands were plowed and sowed and every piece of soil was cultivated 
to offset the food shortage. Many women were used in this work while 
the men fought in France. Oats, barley, wheat, and vegetables are 
the leading crops. The highlands and the plains, unfitted for agri- 
culture, support great nmnbers of cattle and sheep, especially in the 
Scottish moimtains. Four fifths of Ireland is pasting land. 

The fishing industry, taking cod, floxmder, haddock, and herring from 
the neighboring waters, sends quantities of fish to the centers of popu- 
lation, and the catch is so large that there are also heavy exportations. 

The development of the great manufacturing industries is very 
closely connected with that of the mineral and metal industries. Coal is 
mined in many locaUties, from the south of Scotland to the English 
channel and southern Wales; and it has been mined for so long and so 
freely that the supply has been greatly reduced. The chief English 
coal fields are six in number: the Newcastle field, the West Riding 
district, the Midland basin, the Lancashire field, the Cumberland 
basin, and the fields around Bristol. The South Wales field supplies 
the iron, tin plate, and copper industries of Cardiff. From Cardiff vast 
quantities of coal are exported to British coaling stations in all parts 
of the world. The Scottish fields supply Glasgow and export to Ire- 
land iaud the Baltic. Fifteen million tons of iron ore are mined in 
Great Britain yearly and eight miUion tons are imported from Spain 
and Sweden. Many of the British iron centers, like Birmingham, 
Sheffield, and Wolverhampton, are on the coal fields, and in no case is 
the distance from coal so great as to be a serious handicap where trans- 
portation both by land and water is so highly developed as in the United 
Kingdom. Cortiwall and Devon are the chief European sources of 
tin. The production of copper, gold, and silver is negligible. 

The cotton industry centers in Manchester and the surrounding 
towns in Lancashire. The cotton comes from the United States, 
Egypt, and other lands, the coal from the Lancashire fields, while the 
warm, moist sea winds maintain a high degree of humidity in the air 
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and favor the handling of the cotton fibf r. Leeds, in Yorkshire, about 
40 miles northeast of Manchester, is the chief center of the world's 
woolen manufacture. This city is first in the wholesale clothing trade 
in Great Britain. Many towns in thb district engage in special forms 

of woolen manufac- 
ture and Bradford 
works insilk velvet, 
and plush goods. 
Woolen hosiery is 
more largely made 
in Leicester than 
elsewhere. In Scot- 
land as in England, 
textiles have a large 
place, and this ap- 
plies to cotton, 
woolen, and linen 
goods. The low- 
lands here have in 
close association 
coal, iron, and ship- 
pii^ facilities, with 
intelligent and in- 
dustrious labor. 
Glasgow is the cot- 
erf the great cotton toil ceiiter. The 
words " cheviot," 
"tweed," "frieze," 
"tartan," and "plaid" surest types of Scottish cloth manufacture 
which are everywhere known. 

Ireland is handicapped by small supplies of iron and coal, so that 
manufactures are limited. Flax is grown in the north in connection 
with the linen industry. Belfast leads in the weaving of the finest 
linens. Great yards for the building of war vessels and transatlantic 
liners are &t Belfast also,, and others at Glasgow. England, formerly 
the leading manufacturing country of the world, has now lost her su- 
premacy to the United States. 
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Tran^Kirtation. — The construction of splendid means of trana- 
portation was begun in these islands by the Romans 2,000 years ago. 
You will note in Figure 112 how the raiboads to-day run out from 
London just as the old Roman roads did. On the south and east the 
roads are short, but on the west and north they run to the extreme limits 
of England. Twenty-five thousand miles of rails make a great net- 
work all over the United Kii^om. Passenger travel is enormous, 
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but much smaller freight cars are used than in the United States, to 
suit the local trade and the short-distance traffic. 

The Manchester ship canal, opened in 1894, has a length of 35 
miles and a depth of 28 feet. It connects both with the sea and with 
the lai^ canals of the interior and releases the great cotton trade of 
Manchester from dependence upon Liverpool, Although England 
and Wales have 4,000 miles of canals, the competition of the railways 
has made them of little importance. 

Cities. — London, the financial center of the empire, b the most 
important commercial city of the world. It is located at the head of 
navigation on the estuary of the Thames. Large ocean steamers can- 
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not approach within 
20 miles of the city. 
It is the railroad cen- 
ter of England and a 
great distributing 
point, with a shipping 
movement of 20 mil- 
Uon tons annually. 
It distributes foreign 
goods to all parts of 
the kingdom and re- 
exports merchandise 
from all parts of the 
world to continental 
countries and else- 
where. The metrop- 
olis of the world now 
numbers over 7,200,- 
000 people. Liverpool, 
on the Mersey, re- 
ceives the largest ships . 
This is the great port 
for the United States 
and has a vast import 
trade in wheat, cotton, 
iron, lumber, and to- 
bacco. Steamship 
lines connect with 
Canada, Africa, India, 
Australia, and all 
Mediterranean ports. 
The Cunard and the 
White Star Line steam- 
ers dock here. Bristol, 
once a port second 
only to London, is 
now building new 
docks to win back 
' some of its lost trade. 
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Cardiff, Newcastle, aad Swansea are coal-exporting points. South- 
ampton is the most important port on the south shore and the ter- 
minus of the American Line. 

Glasgow is the second city in the kingdom. The development of 
adjacent coal and iron fields and the dredging of the Clyde account for 
its growth. The trade has grown largely out of conamercial relations 
with America, and many steamships from the St. Lawrence dock there. 
Leith is the port of Edinburgh, being only two miles from that city. 
Edinburgh is not an industrial city, but considerable exports of coal 
and iron here reach the sea, and it has shipping relations with Ger- 
many, Denmark, and the Netherlands. Dublin and Belfast, the chief 
seaports of Ireland, are both on the east coast, since the trade of Ire- 
land is mainly with Great Britain. 

Commerce. — The United Kingdom, with her merchant marine 
surpassing that of all other coimtries, with her world-wide colonies, and 
with the need of importing most of her food and raw material, has 
built up the largest trade of any nation. Her situation in the center of 
the land masses of the northern hemisphere is a great advantage. 
This trade amounts to $5,000,000,000 yearly. She buys grain, flour, 
cotton, wool, sheep, meat, sugar, butter, lumber, silk manufactures, 
and a dozen other commodities to the value of more than $50,000,000 
each yearly* Cotton manufactures are her largest export. Woolens 
and worsted come next, then linen, metal work, ships, pottery and 
china, hardware, and coal. Being a small country with a large popula- 
tion. Great Britain must buy the world's raw material in this way and 
sell the finished products in the world's markets. So long as her stores 
of iron and coal last she may continue to be a great industrial nation, 
whether supreme or as one among others. 

From the United States she buys $600,000,000 worth of cotton, 
meats, wheat, copper, tobacco, petroleum products, and machinery of 
all kinds. She sends us $300,000,000 worth of rubber, tin, wool, tea, 
and diamonds, all of which she brings from her colonies and reexports. 
This explains how her imports are so far in excess of her exports. In 
addition we buy her manufactured cotton, laces, embroideries, linens, 
iron, leather, clay, and wool manufactures. 

The United Kingdom is virtually a free-trade coimtry. It has no 
protective tariff such as that maintained by the United States, and 
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customs duties are collected only on the following articles: tea, coffee, 
wine, spirits, tobacco, sugar, cocoa, and chicory. Her largest trade 
is with her colonies and dependencies, of which India, Egypt, Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa are the most important. : Then in order 
comes the trade with the United States, France, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, and Russia. 

The English flag flies over more than half the ships afloat. These 
not only carry away manufactured goods and bring home foodstuffs 
and raw materials, but do a large part of the carrying business of other 
countries, especially that of the United States. Since such a fleet re- 
quires protection, the British navy almost equals in strength the navies 
of all the other nations combined, and rules the seas. Britain's islands, 
ports, and coaling stations command most of the oceans and trade 
routes. The great influence exerted by the British people is due to their 
stable and enlightened government, free and democratic institutions, 
mechanical and inventive skill, success in war, shrewdness and in- 
tegrity in trade, rapid increase in numbers, and colonizing power. 
British civilization prevails over one third of the habitable globe, and 
the English language is spoken by one person out of every ten in the 
world. 

Govemment. — The government of the United Kingdom is a 
constitutional monarchy, the power of the king being fixed by the 
English constitution. The Parliament, composed of the House of Lords 
and the Houge of Commons, is the lawmaking body. The first corre- 
sponds in general to our Senate, and the second to our House of Repre- 
sentatives. The House of Lords is made up of nobles with inherited 
titles, and of the bishops and archbishops of the English Church, who 
receive their appointments from the king. In all it has 635 members. 
The House of Commons is composed of members elected by the people 
for a term of years, in all 670 members. 

Colonial Government. — The colonies are governed by various 
methods, the object of which is to give the people of each colony as 
far as practicable the right to govern themselves. This far-sighted 
policy has done a great deal toward making the British colonies so 
successful. Canada, Cape Colony, Australia, and New Zealand are 
practically independent. The small colonies and India are ruled by 
officers appointed by the Prime Minister. 
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The British Colonies: 

Mediterranean: Gibraltar and Malta. 

Asia: India, Ceylon, Cyprus, Straits Settlements, Malay States, 
Borneo and Sarawak, Hongkong, Aden. 

Australia and the Pacific: Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, 
Fiji islands, Papua. 

Africa: Ascension island, St. Helena island, West Africa, Ni- 
geria, Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, Rhodesia, Nyassa land, 
Transvaal, Orange Free ^tate. Natal, Basutoland, Cape of 
Good Hope, East Africa, Zanzibar, Somaliland, Mauritius. 

America: Canada, Newfoundland and Labrador, British Hon- 
diu*as, British Guiana, Bermuda, Bahamas, Jamaica, Wind- 
ward and Leeward islands, Trinidad, Tobago, and Barbadoes. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (1) Explain how the location of the United Kingdom 
affects its commerce. (2) What effect has the climate of the British Isles on their 
commercial development? (3) What use is made of England's agricultural resources? 
(4) Why has England become the leading banking and the leading carrying nation of the 
world? (5) List the chief harbors of the British Isles and show their importance. (6) Com- 
pare the fisheries of the United States with those of Great Britain. (7) Why does Eng- 
land have to buy $50 worth of food products for every inhabitant annually? (8) Why is 
England a great manufacturing nation? Why are the manufactures of Ireland of little 
importance? (9) By what lines do British exports to the United States reach New York 
City? (10) In 1909, $412,000,000 worth of fresh beef was sent from the United States 
to the United Kingdom. In 1913 only $12,000 was exported. How do you account 
for this dropping off? (11) Explain how Great Britain can have a balance of trade 
against her and still be prosperous. (12) Name and locate three of England's leading 
manufacturing industries. (13) Draw the most important ocean routes which connect 
the United Kingdom with its colonies. (14) Mention some great ocean liners built in 
British shipyards. (15) Discuss the transportation facilities of Great Britain. (16) Com- 
pare London with New York commercially. (17) What is meant by free trade? (18) How 
is England able to export tin, rubber, and diamonds to the United States? (19) What 
does the United Kingdom buy in the world's markets? What does she sell? (20) What 
part does the United States play in her trade? (21) Why does the United Kingdom 
maintain the world's largest navy? (22) It is said that a citizen has more personal liberty 
under the British government than under our own. How do you account for this? 

Germany 

Surface and Climate. — The area of this republic, all that is left, 
to-day of the former Gennan Empire, is a little larger than that of 
California, and has a population of about fifty-four millTons. From 
one of the great powers, Germany has become a small debt-saddled 
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state. It consists in the center and south of a high tableland; from 
which rise numerous mountain ranges; and in the north of a great 
plain extending from the central region to the Baltic. The southern 
part, on account of the elevation, is quite as cold as the north. The 
cUmate of southwestern Germany is mild; the eastern half is much 
colder and has less rain. 

Resources and Industries. — Practically all the land is developed 
in some way or other and two fifths of the people are engaged in agri- 
culture. Rye, oats, sugar beets, and potatoes are raised in the north; 
wheat, barley, hops, grapes, and tobacco in the south. The Rhine 
valley is a large wine-producing region. One fourth of Germany is 
devoted to growing timber such as oak, beech, spruce, and pine. The 
coal fields are very productive, and the country ranks second in the 
production of iron and steel. The lower Rhine region is the chief 
iron district. Lead , zinc, silver, and copper are also mined. 

Before the Great War, Germany ranked high as a manufacturing 
nation. The silk center is at Crefeld, and the woolen center at Aachen. 
The production of medicines, electrical apparatus, optical glass, sci- 
entific instruments, and chemicals, especially coal tar dyes and per- 
fumery, is important. The workmen are vigorous and industrious. 

Transportation. — The railroad and canal systems are well man- 
aged. All the rivers are navigable nearly to their sources and all are 
of great commercial value. Among these are the Rhine, the Weser, 
the Elbe, and the Oder. Nine thousand miles of canals connect the 
river channels. Nearly 35,000 miles of government owned railways 
center at Berlin. The Baltic ports, Kiel, Stettin, and Danzig, are 
connected with the North sea by the Kiel ship canal. 

Cities. — There are 23 German cities of over 200,000 inhabitants, 
the size of Rochester, N. Y., and seven of over 500,000, the size of 
Pittsburg. BerUn, with 2,000,000, is first in size and industrial activity. 
Hamburg is the second city of the repubUc, a seaport with extensive 
docks at the mouth of the Elbe. Bremen, on the Weser, is also a 
shipping center. Stettin and Konigsberg are the chief ports on the 
Baltic. Leipzig is the center for books and printing. Dresden is an 
art center, and Chemnitz, in Saxony, is a manufacturing city. Mimich, 
the third city of the country, is the capital of Bavaria, a railway center, 
and the headquarters of Bavarian trade. 
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Commerce. — Before sbe plunged the world into war ia 1914, 
Geimany was second only to the United Kingdom in the amount (rf 
ber exports and importa, which totaled $4,000,000,000 a year. Her 
imports then amounted to nearly $500,000,000 more than her exports, 
as Bhe was forced to buy about $65 worth of breadstuffs for every one 
of her inhabitants annually. She imported about $160,000,000 worth 
of cotton every year, the other large items being wool, raw silk, copper, 
iron ore, rubber, hides, coffee, and eg^. Germany then bought from 
the United States $350,000,000 worth of cotton, copper, wheat and 



Fig. 117. The market place and town hull at Stuttgart, Germaiiy. 

Other breadstuffs, lard, petroleum products, fruits, tv-t, and leather. 
The exports consisted mainly of manufactures. Silk, wooien, and cotton 
goods, machinery, glass, electrical materials, vehicles, and chemicals 
were the leading items. The United States had a larger trade with 
Germany than with any other nation except Great Britain, buying 
cotton goods, hides and skins, raw rubber, furs, dyes, toys, and gloves 
to the amount of $190,000,000. This enormous foreign trade was 
lost to the German people through the war, and it will not be recovered 
readily, if at all. The war taught this country to manufacture for itself 
many of the products it formerly imported from Germany. 
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The Great War. — In 1914, when Germany was at the height of its importance 
as a great manufacturing and industrial power, the trade rival of the United States and 
Great Britain, the Prussian military leaders plunged the ooimtry into war in order to 
establish German dominion first over Europe and then over the world. Twenty-four 
nations fought her into submission in a war lasting five years. As a result the German 
Empire collapsed, the marvelous trade system she had built up in fifty years was de- 
stroyed, 35 billions of dollars were spent by her in vain, and 1,600,000 German lives 
were lost. 

Effects upon Neighboring Countries. — While the interior of Grermany was un- 
touched by the war and her industrial plants unharmed, the damages suffered by 
other countries were almost irreparable. In Belgiiun, the Germans systematically ruined 
the great steel industry of this coimtry described in the following pages, in order to sup- 
press its competition with German trade after the war. Two army brigades were em- 
ployed in this work of destruction, one to dismount machinery in order to convey it to 
Germany and set it up there, the other simply to destroy with dynamite factory engines, 
blast furnaces, masonry platforms, etc. A destructive weapon called "the sheep," 
made of heavy steel, was hoisted above machinery marked by the German officers for 
destruction and then allowed to fall from a height, with the result that in one instant 
many delicate and intricate machines were smashed into fragments. 

The damage done to the big plant at Ougr6e-Marhaye, which formerly employed 
9,000 men, is estimated at $40,000,000 in money values to-day. At Cockerill, where 
11,000 men worked, the damage was 160,000,000. Without any military necessity, 
the machinery of the coal and iron mines was wrecked and the mines rendered useless 
for years by flooding. The industrial plants at Li6ge, Charleroi, and Mons were destroyed 
by gunfire and all the Belgian railroads were wrecked. The description of Belgium 
given later is one based upon pre-war conditions and conditions that the brave Belgian 
people will strive to revive as rapidly as possible. 

The northeastern corner of France, the most productive of the whole country and 
one of the busiest in the world, was made a desert by the war. The Germans, with 
their eyes on future trade conditions, fought the war not only with soldiers but with 
their technical experts. Lille, Roubaix, and Turcoing were the French Manchester 
and Bradford. The bleachers, dyers, spinners, and weavers of cotton and wool here 
worked hand in hand. The coal mines of the Anzin and Lens districts fed this enormous 
industrial body; they supplied also the Sedan linen factories, the St. Gobain glass fac- 
tories, the cotton and thread factories of St. Quentin and Lille, and the engineering works 
at Maubeuge, Douai, and Briey. In 1912, the total steam machinery of France amoimted 
to 3,325,000 horse power. Of this, 1,260,000 horse power, one third of the total French 
steam power, was stolen or destroyed by the ii^vading enemy without any military ne- 
cessity. The Germans first shipped away all the existing stocks of raw materials and 
finished articles. They removed the leather beltings and fittings from the factories, 
wantonly destroying looms and spindles. German experts and industrial workers came 
after the armies and selected looms and other articles useful to their industries. These 
were packed and sent to Germany. What was left was smashed or sent to the foimdry 
The destruction was absolute and scientific. 

The mines also were destroyed without any military necessity, in the most savage 
way. Their output in 1913 was 28 million tons of coal; they meant daily bread to 110,000 
laborers. All the superstructure that had been spared by shell fire was destroyed at 
the pitheads; the engines and elevators, the caldrons and the pimips are to-day a mass of 
ruins. Near LenSt the Germans turned a little river into the pits. Five years will be 
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required to bring theae minea back to worldns condition. The money loaa ia almoat 

incalculaUe. The value at the woolen, cotton, and flax spindles and looms deatroyed 
WIS 1365,000,000; the loaa in electrical stations and lines of diatributton. manufacturing 
plants, sugar refineries, breweries, and stnail niBchias shops Hmountcd to $815,000,000; 
(540,000,000 was lost in coal mines destroyed and 11,500,000.000 will be required to 
restore iron mines, blast furnaces, and atcel worliB. 

In addition to this systematiied destruction, the very land of this section ol France 
has been ruined. The gravel, clay, the subsoil, and the loam have been mixed in auch 
a way by eiploaiona that the earth will not be fertile for years to come. This comei 
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of France ia an absolute desert; the live stock has been stolen or killed, the orchards 
leveled, the wells poisoned, and the churches brought to the ground. Over 1.200,000 
people fled from the invaded district; over 5.000,000 suffered there in dlence for five 
yeare. The defense of her land cost France 63 billion dollars, while 1,300,000 of her 
men fell in battle and aa many more were maimed and crippled. Her young men are 
gone and the world must provide sbcltcr for her orphans. The following pages describe 
the pre-war conditions of normal times and the conditions the indomitable French apirit 
wiU strive to restore. 
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soil and Serbia ravaged. . In these countries, because Poland could never comi)ete with 
German trade and Serbia had no industrial development, there was no systematic in- 
dustrial destruction carried on. 

' Germui Reparation. — By the terms of the treaty of peace, Germany was shorn 
of European territory equal in siie to all the New England states, Maine excepted. Her 
colonial empire of 1,270,000 square miles was divided among Great Britain, Australia, 
and Japan. Germany surrendered to France Alsace-Lorraine, 6,600 square miles in 
area; to Belgium two districts surrounding Malmedy and Eupen, 382 square miles in 
area; to Poland, portions of Silesia, Posen, West and E^ast Prussia, 27,688 square miles 
in area. Twenty-five million people dwelt in the territories she was forced to give up. 
She lost control over the Sarre basin, 738 square miles in area, the coal mines of which 
were given to France, and also the dty of Dansig, 729 square miles in area. Many of 
these districts were among the richest in mineral resources and in population of all her 
domains. From an empire of 1,240,000 square miles, she was reduced to a state of 
161,000 square miles in are^. 

Germany was forced to accept responsibility for all damages to the Allied govern- 
ments and peoples. She must rebuild northern France and Belgiiun and restore the 
materials stolen from the invaded areas. The total sum to be paid in reparation is 
$25,000,000,000. She granted free Allied transit through her territories and must sub- 
mit to Allied control of finance, business, and transportation until the last penny of her 
huge debt to the world is paid. During the war her submarines sank 12,800,000 tons 
of the merchant shipping of fifteen nations. Forced to pay this loss ton for ton, she 
gave up 5,000,000 tons of German shipping and she must now construct new shiiis in 
her yards for the Allies at the rate of 200,000 tons a year for five years. With all her 
yards working at miymum speed, it will take her over ten years to regain her pre-war 
position on the seas. * 

Stripped of her merchant marine and saddled with debt, Germany's trade prestige 
is gone. She must for many years remain a hostage of the world, a nation on probation. 

 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (1) Why is 91 per cent of the land in Germany highly 
developed while great waste areas are found in the United States? (2) Why does tl^ 
United States government offer western lands free to settlers? (3) In Germany no 
landowner may cut down a tree without special permission and without planting another. 
Why is this? (4) Compare Great Britain and Germany with respect to position and 
natural resources. (5) Discuss the transportation facilities of Germany. (6) By the 
peace treaty almost all her great rivers and the Kiel canal were internationalized. What 
does this mean? (7) Mention five articles the United States previously imported from 
Germany but which it now makes here. (8) What articles are we now making for the 
South American trade that were formerly supplied by Germany? (9) Tell why the 
sale of German goods will not be encouraged in France, Great Britain, and the United 
States after the war. (10) What neutral countries are likely to transport German goods 
after the war? (11) Name the colonies Grermany lost through the war. (12) Name 
some German steamship lines the vessels of which were confiscated by the Allies. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
THE COUNTRIES OF NORTHERN EUROPE 

France 

Surface and Climate. — On an area of 212,000 square miles, only 
one third larger than California, one half of which is under cultivation, 
France supports a population of about 39 million which scarcely varies 
from year to year. One half of the population finds its occupation in 
agriculture, and one half of the people of the whole country are bread- 
winners. The compact form of the country, its natural boimdaries, 
and greater extent of seacoast are in marked contrast with Germany. 
Its location gives it a milder climate, greater rainfall, and better ad- 
vantages for conunerce than Germany possesses. On three sides France 
faces the ocean. The North sea and the English channel give direct 
access to the northern countries. The Atlantic leads to the American 
continent, and the Mediterranean sea and the Suez canal afford the 
shortest route to the coimtries of southern Europe and the East. On 
each seaboard France has good harbors. Highlands and mountains 
mark its surface to the south and east, but it slopes off to the north 
and northwest, where it becomes quite level, forming a great fertile 
plain. 

Resources and Industries. — Mild climate and good soil make 
agriculture a profitable industry. The French farms are generally 
small and worked by the owners. About one fourth of the land farmed is 
g^ven to cereals and one eighth to wheat raising, so that France raises 
enough wheat for home use and is able to export about 30 million 
bushels. Oats, barley, and rye are grown also. All over the south the 
grape is raised for the manufacture of champagnes and red and white 
wines. The sugar beet is widely raised in the north and refined at Paris. 
Fruits, such as apples, pears, and olives, are raised in quantities that 
permit an abundant export. 

Dairying is an active industry in the north and great quantities 
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of butter, milk, eggs, and cheese are shipped to England. Horses, 
mules, and sheep are raised. French codfishers work from the North 
8ea as far west as Newfoundland. Sardines, canned in France, are 
sent all over the world. Nearly every port on the channel, on the 
Atlantic, and on the Mediterranean has a fishing trade. 

Coal, iron, and lumber axe produced in France in quantities too 
small to supply the country's need, and all three are imported. Noiv 



Fig. 119. The hsrbor and docks at Havre, France. 

way and Sweden send lumber. Important iron deposits are found near 
the Belgian border. Sixty per cent of the coal is mined in sections 
adjacent to the channel and to Be^ium. England sends over about 
ten million tons of coal every year. Lille wid Creuzot are the principal 
iron and steel centers. 

The textile and clothing industries are most important. More 
thau a million people are engaged In the cotton, woolen, and hnen in- 
dustries, and about $600,000,000 worth is made yearly. Lyons, the 
third French city in population, is the center of the worlds silk indus- 
tries. Most of the raw silk is obtained from Italy and China. The 
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making of kid gloves, ribbons, hats, perfumery, cut glass, and porce- 
lain are industries in which the French excel by elegance of design and 
artistic finish. For such products Paris is famous. 

Cities and Transportation. — Paris, the capital of France and 
third largest of the worid's cities, is the first of the industrial and 
commercial centers of France, and is characterized not by one industry 
but by many. Fashionable clothing and articles of luxury belong to 
the industry and trade in a special manner. The Hterature, art, and 
financial interests of France are centered here. Marseilles is the great- 
est port on the Mediterranean; Bordeaux is the center of the foreign 
wine trade, Limoges of the china trade, and Nantes is the chief port 
on the Atlantic. Havre, at the mouth of the Seine, is the port of Paris 
and the second center of sea trade as well as the chief port for Ameri- 
can trade. Atlantic liners call at Havre, Cherbourg, and Boulogne. 

Practically all the railroads of France radiate from Paris, running 
to Lyons, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Nantes, Havre, Calais, and Dieppe, 
some crossing to Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. The chief rivers 
afford 5,500 miles of navigation and these, with 3,000 miles of canals 
and the railroads, form a complete network over the country. The 
pubhc roads are kept in perfect condition. 

Commercial Relations. — Over two thirds of the imports are 
raw materials and about 63 per cent of the exports are manufactured 
goods. Cotton cloth, silk, feathers, clothing and lingerie, laces, arti- 
ficial fiowers, jewelry, perfumery, precious stones, leather goods, art 
works, and wines form a large proportion of the $1,100,000,000 worth 
of goods sent abroad every year. To France the United States sends 
raw cotton, copper, tobacco, wheat, iron and steel manufactures, meat 
products, oils, and machinery. England is the best customer France 
has, and in turn France buys more from England than elsewhere. 
Next in importance to France as a customer comes Belgium, then 
Germany, while the United States is fourth. In supplying France with 
her materials for manufacture and food supplies, the United States is 
second only to England. We buy from France $137,000,000 worth 
of art works, silk goods, hides and skins, precious stones, chemicals, 
cotton laces, gloves, and china. 

Government. — The laws of the French RepubKc are made by 
the National Assembly, which is composed of a Chamber of Deputies 
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of about 600 members, elected directly by the people, and a Senate of 
about 300 members, chosen by representatives of the people. The 
Freddent is elected by the National Assembly. 

Belgium 

Bel^um is virtually the smallest independent country in the world 
in point of size, and yet stands eighth in a list of the wealth of nations 
and sixth in the total of her export and import trade. 



Fio. 121. The market place in Ghent, Bdgiuin. 

With an area of 11,000 square miles, only one fourth larger than 
Vermont, she supports seven and a half milUon in population. The 
surface slopes from a plateau region in the south and east to a low 
coastal plain. The mountains are rich in coal, iron, zinc, and stone; 
the plmn ia a manufacturing and agricultural region. The farms, 
small and cleverly cultivated, yield hay, flax, cereals, st^ar beets, and 
hops. 
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The greatest natural wealth of Belgium is its deposits of coal and 
iron, and beds of excellent sand for the manufacture of glass. The 
coal beds are along the rivers Sambre and Meuse, and extend from 
the French border to the city of Liege. Iron ore is found in the coal 
regions, and pig iron and steel are manufactured at Liege, Seraing, 
Charieroi, and Mons. Machinery and cutlery are extensively made 
at Liege. ' Its arsenals for the production of rifles and cannon are the 
oldest in f}urope. 

Brussels is a home of general mdustry, lace maJdng bemg the best 
known. Ghent is noted for cotton manufacture. Antwerp on the 
Scheldt is the great commercial city, more than 12,000 ships entering 
and clearing here every year. Of regular navigation lines, 110 engage 
in the Antwerp trade and nine of these steam to United States ports. 
Five thousand diamond cutters are employed in this city. 

Belgium has but one colony, the Kongo Free State, from which she 
obtams rubber, ivory, and oil. 

Transportation and Trade. — The state owns and operates the 
Belgiimi railways and does this with such skill and judgment that 
they are handled profitably at low rates of fare. They are connected 
with the trunk lines of France and Germany and their freight business 
is large. Numerous canals also aid in the movement q1 freight. 

Wages in Belgium are slightly lower than in othet coimtries, and 
as a result this country is able to manufacture at low cost and thus 
to offer strong competition in foreign markets. 

The exports of Great Britain to Belgium are about seven times 
those of the United States, of France twelve times, and of Germany 
about fifteen times. Belgium sends us diamonds, glass, linen goods, 
and rubber, and in return we help to feed her people and supply her 
furnaces and factories with raw material. The coimtry exports about 
$500,000,000 worth of products and buys $660,000,000 worth of raw 
material. To the United States she sells unset diamonds, raw rubber, 
hides, linens, and furs. She buys cotton, wheat, oils, meats, and iron 
and steel. 

Government. — Belgium is a constitutional monarchy. It has 
a king, and a legislature composed of a senate and a house of repre- 
sentatives. The senators are chosen by the provinces and the repre- 
sentatives by the people. In Belgium a man may have more than one 
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vote accordii^ to age, wealth, or educational qualifications, but none 
may have more than three votes. The people consist mainly of two 
races: Flemings and Walloons. They maintain an excellent public 
school system, with universities at Ghent, Brussels, liege, and Louvain. 

The Netherlands 



As regards commerce, Holland is a miniature England: it is essen- 
tially a country whose people exist upon their seagoing trade. The 
situation of the Netherlands on the border of the continent, tts exten- 
sive coast line, and numerous islands have developed a nation of fisher- 
men, sailors, and traders. The area exceeds that of Belgium, but the 
population is about two million less. The land is chiefly a low plain, 
continuous with the low plains of northern Belgium and western 
Germany. The climate is moderate, owing to the winds that blow 
steadily from the ocean for more than two thirds of the year, bringing 
almost daily showers. 

Since it has little coal and iron, it lacks the basal materials of 
manufacture and is mainly commercial rather than mdustrial. Like 
all densely populated European lands, it imports much of its food; 
but agriculture, carried on on plains often reclaimed by dikes from 
marshes and from the sea itself, shows some important products. 
Butter, cheese, eggs, flowers, and vegetables are sent to England and 
other neighboring coimtries. 

After agriculture, manufacturing is next in importance and con- 
sists in the making of cotton, woolen, and linen goods, chemicals, and 
sugar refinmg. 

Her place in the world's trade results from (1) her favorable posi- 
tion and her water routes, despite her small natural resources; (2) 
the fact that she is able to handle her share of the trade in goods that 
are passing between the sea and Germany and other countries; (3) 
the fact that she holds important and rich colonies such as Java, 
Simiatra, Borneo, Celebes, and other parts of the East Indies, with 
) which there is a vast trade. The chief exports of these colonies go to 

the Netherlands and are thence distributed to other lands, making up 
the greater part of Dutch foreign trade. 

Rotterdam is the principal port of the Rhine and has more than 
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half the trade of the country. Amsterdam is one of the financial cen- 
ters of Europe and an active manufacturing center. The means of 
internal communication are the most complete in the world. No 
other country has so many canals; these are used to drain the land and 
to transport freight barges. There are 10,000 miles of roads, 2,000 
miles of canals, and 2,000 miles of railway. 

Trade Relations. — A rather strange feature of the foreign 
trade of Holland is the fact that while iron and steel, textiles, grain, 
and flom* form her principal exports, they also constitute her prin- 
cipal imports. That is to say, the nation is engaged in a general mer- 
chandising business like a huge grocery store, buying and selling as 
the need occurs or as markets indicate. She buys foodstuffs, manu- 
factures, and raw materials, exporting dairy products, sugar, flowers, 
and flax. Great Britain, Germany, France, and Belgium take most 
of her exports. The trade with the United States is small, amoimting 
to about $160,000,000 a year. She buys our copper, wheat, oils, flax- 
seed, com, tobacco, and leather, selling us diamonds, tobacco, skins, 
and tin. 

Government. — The government is a limited monarchy as in 
Belgium, but there are no more democratic people in the world than 
the Dutch. They guard their Uberty with jealous care, and what the 
people want they have in all matters of legislation. They are self- 
governing and are competent in knowledge and temperament to 
handle that dangerous possession, liberty. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (1) What natural advantages of location has France 
over Germany? (2) Compare the climate of France with that of the United States. 
(3) Name the chief products of her farms, fisheries, vineyards, and mines. (4) What part 
does Paris play in her commercial life? (5) What does France buy from the United States? 
(6) What does she sell to us? (7) Outline the French government. 

(8) How is Belgium able to sell us rubber and diamonds? (9) What are her chief 
industries? (10) Discuss Belgium's trade relations with the United States. 

(11) Tell about the physical features of the Netherlands. Describe the dikes and 
the canals. State the main purpose of each. (12) Why is Holland compared to a huge 
grocery store? (13) To what conditions is her active trade due? (14) What steamship 
lines connect the United States with Holland? (15) What does the United States buy 
from her? 

Norway and Sweden 

Norway. — The broken shore of Norway, with its islands and fiords, 
favored the growth of a maritime people. Since it is a high and rocky 
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country, agriculture is limited to dairy products, poultry, vegetables, 
and hardy grains. The resources of the country are in its forests, 
fisheries, and shipping. Copper, lead, zinc, and iron are found, and 
the mining interests may increase. 

The fisheries are worth about $12,000,000 a year, and over 15,000 
vessels are engaged in the industry. The limiber output — spruce, 
fir, and pine — is worth twice as much as the fisheries. The Norwe- 
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gians have a wonderful share in the world's carrying trade. Their 
fishermen, whalers, and merchant ships are found in all waters. There 
is little coal on the peninsula, so that manufacturing is unimportant, 
with the exception of the making of wood pulp and matches. The iron 
is of superior quality and is sold to all iron-manufacturing countries. 
Russia and Germany combine to feed Norway, and she is forced 
to import twice as much as she sells. However, the proceeds of her 
shipping and of tourist traffic brings the money home again. Chris- 
tiania and Bergen are the chief commercial and industrial cities. Pulp, 
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paper, lumber, and fish are the chief exports; textiles, machinery, iron, 
and steel manufactures, and foodstuffs making up the imports. 

Sweden. — While practically the entire surface of Norway is 
mountainous, that of Sweden is made up of a broad plateau. which 
slopes eastward from the dividing ridge, and a long, low plain along 
the Baltic and the Skagerak. 

Like that of the United Kingdom, the climate of Norway is mild 
for the latitude. The harbors are free from ice and open all the year 
round. The rainfall is heavy in the north, decreasing toward the 
south. Sweden, being on the eastern side of the mountain ridge, is 
cut off from the genial westeriy winds and has a climate subject to 
extremes of temperature.' The winters are long and severe, the ports 
and the mouths of the rivers, unlike those of Norway, being closed by 
ice for six months. The rainfall is less than half that of Norway. It 
is abimdant on the western coast, but the eastern coast is quite dry. 
The country is two fifths larger than Norway and contains about as 
many people as New York City. 

Most of the people of Sweden live in the southern lowland part of 
the country. Forests of fe, pine, and beech cover the rougher parts 
and constitute an important source of wealth. The coal supply is small 
and limited to the south. Barley, rye, and oats are the chief grains, 
potatoes are widely raised, and butter is exported to England. 

Industries and Trade. — Manufactures of wood and iron fur- 
nish the largest industries, Sweden making more matches than any 
other coimtry. Cotton and woolen goods are woven in mills and linen 
fabrics are made on home looms, but the coimtry fails to supply its 
own needs and has to buy from abroad. 

Stockholm is the largest city and the capital; Gothenburg is the 
second city. Both these have large industries in iron, cotton, and 
sugar. The natural waterways have been improved by canals and 
form a steamer route through the heart of the country. 

The exports are iron ore and metal, timber, furniture, wood pulp, 
and matches. Sweden buys textiles, foodstuffs, machinery, steel and 
iron ware. 

Government. — Norway and Sweden are limited monarchies. 
Both have legislatures chosen by the people, which have the sole power 
to vote taxes and, with, the consent of the king, to make laws. In 
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Norway the legislature consists of one house only, while in Sweden 
there is both an upper and a lower house. The king is the chief execu- 
tive, but must act through a body of ministers chosen by himself. 

Denmark 

This is a tiny, flat coimtry, about as large as Maryland. The 
climate is moist and mild in summer, but cold in winter, as the country 
is exposed to the winds which blow over the icy waters of the Baltic 
sea. The lack of minerals and manufacturing resources drives the 
people to farming, fishing, dairying, and commerce. The dunes and 
peat bogs leave but scanty ground for farming. But even with these 
limitations the Danes have become the ablest farmers and stock raisers 
of the world. Oats, wheat, hay, and the sugar beet are the chief crops, 
and dairying is the chief occupation. Meat and eggs are large prod- 
ucts, and horses are bred for export. Excellent butter, carefully made, 
is exported to neighboring countries. 

Denmark's largest trade is with Germany and Great Britain. She 
buys foodstuffs, coal, limiber, textiles, hardware, and manufactured 
articles, selling the products of her farms and dairies to the amount of 
$150,000,000 a year. 

Copenhagen, the capital and metropolis of Denmark, handles 
nearly all the commerce of the country. The colonies, Iceland, Green- 
land, and a few islands in the West Indies, are imimportant com- 
mercially. 

Government. — The laws of Denmark are made by a National 
Congress, consisting of a Senate and House of Commons. The laws 
are executed by a council appointed by the king. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (1) What products does Norway have to offer to the 
United States? (2) Our important trade with Sweden amounts to $11,000,000 a year. 
What Swedish products do we buy? (3) Compare the location and surface of Denmark 
with those of Holland. (4) What are the natural resources and exports of Denmark? 
(5) Compare the governments of these three countries. (6) Select two leading cities of 
each country and show how their locations determine their importance. (7) Why is the 
Baltic sea not so important as the Mediterranean? 



CHAPTER XIX 
THE COUIfTRIES OF SOUTHERN EUROPE 

Italy 

Surface and Climate. — This is a peninsula 600 miles loi^, hold- 
ing a commanding position in the Mediterranean. It is twice as lai^ 
as Florida, but smaller than the British Isles. The Apennine chain 
of mountcuns extends southeastward from the southern slope of the 



Fio. 123. A glimpsB of the harbol at Genoa, Italy. 

Alpa and the plain of the river Po. It is one of the most active earth- 
quake regions in the world; the western side of the peninsula, includ- 
ing Sicily, is highly volcanic. The 4,000 miles of coast line make Italy 
resemble a gigantic pier thrust out into the sea. The mountain walls 
and warm winds give a genial climate in the north and one almost 
tropical in the south. The rainfall is heavier in the north; the suio- 
220 
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mers are very dry in the south. Irrigation is used more than in any 
other European country. 

Resources and Industries. — Agriculture is the prevailing in- 
dustry; wheat, com, and rice being rabed in large amounts. Vege- 
tables are also raised to help feed the population. The characteristic 
Italian products are grapes and wine, olives and olive oil, lemons and 
oranges, figs, nuts, and silk. Over $200,000,000 worth of wine is made. 
China and Japan alone surpass Italy in the amount of raw silk pro- 
duced. Irrigation and .the use of fertihzers show that a land can still 
produce after 2,000 years of crops. Cattle and horses are numerous, 
and poultry, eggs, and cheese are exported. Excellent hard wheat is 
grown in the southeast and is used for making macaroni. Italy is 
poor in minerals. Coal is imported from England and petroleum from 
the United States and Russia. Some lead, zinc, iron, and marble are 
produced. Sulphur is extensively mined in Sicily. 

Manufactures are growing because of cheap labor and water power. 
Silk, cotton, woolen, and leather goods are made beyond the home 
demand. Like France, Italy excels in artistic handmade products, 
amoi^ which glass, lace, woodwork, marble sculpture, and paintings 
are famous. 

Transportation, Cities, Commerce. — Raihoad lines follow the 
east and west coasts to the end of the peninsula and cross the Apen- 
nines at many points from sea to sea. Italy communicates with 
nations of north-central Europe by a route between Genoa and Mar- 
seilles; by the Mont Cenis timnel route from Turin to Paris; by the 
Simplon and St. Gothard tunnel routes from Genoa and Milan; and 
by passes across the eastern Alps into Austria. The government owns 
four fifths of the 10,000 miles of track. English and German lines 
handle the bulk of the passenger traffic from America to Naples and 
Genoa. Italian lines also run to the United States, Brazil, Argentina, 
and in the East to Egypt and Constantinople. 

Genoa is the first Italian seaport. Leghorn, on the west coast, has 
an important foreign trade. Naples is the largest city, but is chiefly 
a place of call for passenger traffic. Palermo, Rome, and Florence 
are centers of varied trade. Milan and Turin are the great cities of 
the northern plain, and the former, in the center of rich lands and trade 
routes, is the most important commercial center of Italy. 
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Trieste is Italy's greatest Beaport OD the Adriatic. It lias an ex- 
tensive commerce east and west and with the valley of the Danube, 
amounting to over $400,000,000 a year. Steamship lines connect 
it with North and South America and the Far East. Italy buy^ a 
great deal more than she sells. Her total trade is over one billion 
dollars and a great part of this is with England and France. The 
principal imports of Italy tell the story of her home shortage, for they 



Fig. 124. A cargo of lemons from Palermo, Sicily, consiened to American marketa. 

are wheat, coal, iron, copper, raw cotton, lumber, tobacco, oils, dried 
fish, and wool. Her principal exports are manufactures of cotton, 
silk, and wool, fruits and nuts, hemp, ohvea and olive oil, macaroni, 
rice, and marble. We buy her raw silk, lemons, macaroni, cheese, 
and nuts. The emigration of millions of Italians to the United States 
and Argentina stimulates Italian trade with these countries. 

Government. — Italy has the conatitutional form of government. 
The senate, or upper house of the parliament, is chosen by the kii^. 
The chamber of deputies, or lower house, is elected by the people 
according to districts and population. The king and his body of chosen 
ministers are the executive power. 
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Switzerland 

This small state, filling a small space lying between four great 
powers, has been able to win and maintam its independence because 
mountain lands are not very attractive to invaders and are easily 
defended, while moxmtain life fosters a liberty-loving people. It is 
the most mountainous country in Europe and lies in the heart of the 
highest Alps, with an Alpine range in the south and the JiU'a moun- 
tafais in the northwest. Most of the three million Swiss Uve on the 
hilly plateau between these ranges, occupying themselves in farming 
or in labor in the cities. The plateau is much superior to the moun- 
tains in soil, climate, and products. Large herds of cattle are kept for 
dairy purposes, and goats for their hides. The one acre m every nme 
that can be cultivated yields wheat and rye. Fruits are raised on the 
sunny slopes, and silkworms produce raw material for the mills. 

Though scarcely twice the area of New Jersey, and with practically 
no coal and iron, Switzerland possesses wonderful industrial develop- 
ment. The country was made to do this by the lack of home-grown 
foodstuffs and the presence of abundant water power. Agaiii" it lies 
in the gateway of traffic between the populous centers of middle Europe 
and the productive Mediterranean region. In addition to these rea- 
sons the industry and intelligence of the people increase the natural 
wealth, as excellent markets for Swiss products are found in France 
and Germany, and even in the United States. Again,^ nature has 
given many scenic attractions to it, and these bring travelers from 
many nations and thus swell the national income. 

The greater industries are in cotton, silk, and watch making. 
Embroidery may be called a typical Swiss industry, employing 6,000 
power machines and 16,000 hand machines, while the United States 
has of both but 800 machines. Wood carving, straw plaiting, lace 
making, and other hand industries are carried on by the peasants in 
their homes during the winter. Water power is used, especially in 
electro-chemical works. Many of the people are engaged in caring for 
the millions of tourists and foreign visitors. 

Cities, Transportation, and Commerce. — Geneva, the chief trade 
center, is noted for the manufacture of watches. Basel is the center 
of the silk industry, and Zurich contains great cotton and silk factories. 
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The rtulroadfi include many cogwheel and electric roads designed 
for Bight-aeers. Nearly all the lines are owned and mam^ed by the 
state. Wonderful tunnels pierce the Alps and give direct railway con- 
nection with surrounding countries. Among them are the Mont 
Cenis, the St. Gothard, and the Simplon tunnels. 

Switzerland buys cereals, meat, wine, and timber, as well as minerals, 
and pays for them largely with cotton, silk, and straw goods, machin- 
ery, watches, clocks, jewelry, and embroideries. She imports most 
of her raw cotton from the United States, sending us cotton laces. 



Fia. 125. A view of Interlaken. Switieriaod, in the Alps mouDtains. 

embroideries watches, silk goods, and cheese. The largest trade is 
with Germany, Great Britain, and France. 

Govenunent. — Bach canton elects two members to a State 
Council and the people at large elect members to a National Coimcil 
of 189 members. These two bodies form a national legislature called 
the Federal Assembly. The Federal Assembly chooses a President 
and a Federal Council of seven members, which is the executive body 
of the Republic. The President holds office for one year only, but the 
term of membership for the Federal Council varies. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (1) What natural features affect the commerce of 
ItalyT (2) In what part are the cities moat numerous and whyT (3) What is the chief 
factor that determines the rainfall of ItalyT (4) Why is Venice no longer commercially 
important? (5) Why was it once a leading commercial city? (6) Why do so many Italians 
come to the United States and to Argentina? (T) Locate the three important trade cities 
of the north. (8) Draw on an outline map the ocean trade rout«e from Italy to the United 
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States and from Italy to the East. (9) What does this country buy from the United 
States? What does she sell to us in exchange? 

(10) What has been the effect of the physical features of Switserland on her people 
and her industries? (11) Why is stock raising more important than agriculture? 
(12) Where does Switserland find markets for her products? (13) The Swiss Federal 
Railroads maintain an information bureau in New York City. Why do you think they 
do this? (14) What are the trade relations of Switserland with the United States? 
(15) Ck>mpare the government of Switserland with that of Italy. 

Spain 

The Iberian peninsula is a compact body of land twice as large as 
Italy. Seven eighths of its boundary is seacoast and the remainder is 
formed by the unbroken wall of the Pyrenees. Three fourths of the 
peninsula is a plateau region about 2,500 feet in elevation. Mountains 
running nearly parallel with the coast shut off the rain so that this 
plateau is dry. The large lowland areas are in the valleys of the Guar 
dalquivir, the Guadiana, and the Tagus in the southwest. The north- 
west part enjoys heavy rainfall, while the southeast region is hot and 
almost rainless. The Sierra Morena on the south and the Cantabrian 
Pyrenees on the north are covered with groves of chestnut and cork 
oak, while the interior is a treeless steppe. 

Resources and Industries. — The central plateau of Spain does 
not lend itself to agriculture since it is lacking in rainfall and is cold 
in winter, hot in summer, and thinly peopled. Important lowlands 
are found between this plateau and the Pyrenees, as well as on the 
north and the south of the plateau. Here, by irrigation, wheat, oranges, 
onions to the value of $20,000,000 a year, nuts, olives, oats, barley, 
cotton, and sugar are raised. Outside the irrigated areas, methods of 
agriculture are extremely inefficient, land lying imtilled or being cul- 
tivated in a careless manner. The people are generally poor and 
ignorant. Spain is the richest mineral region in Europe, producing 
lead, silver, copper, iron, and mercury. Large quantities of iron ore 
arie sent to Wales to be smelted, and some is sent to the United 
States. 

Manufactures. — Spain was once one of the busiest of manufac- 
turing countries. Spanish cottons, woolens, linens, leather, and steel 
goods once supplied her colonial trade and half the markets of Europe. 
The industries of the country declined after the expulsion of the Moors. 
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Barcelona is now the chief manufacturing city. Its leading products 
are textile goods, paper, cork, and glass. Murcia and Valencia have 
extensive silk mills; fine glass and china ware, articles of gold and sil- 
ver, and chocolate are made at Madrid and at several smaller cities. 
Iron and steel goods are manufactured mainly in the Basque provinces. 
There are numerous flour and oil mills, and factories for making to- 
bacco and cigars give employment to 50,000 families. Leather goods 
are still made at Cordoba and cutlery at Toledo. 

Cities, Commerce^ and Transportation. — Barcelona is the 
chief Mediterranean seaport. Valencia is the center of the orange and 
onion trade. Ancient Cadiz is of declining importance. Cartagena 
and Malaga are the Mediterranean ports. Mineral industries are 
tributary to Almeria, a port of the southeast, and to Huelva, a port 
on the Atlantic. Madrid is the poUtical, commercial, and railroad 
center of the peninsula. 

In contrast to the advanced coimtries of Europe, Spain exports 
chiefly raw products and imports manufactures. Her foreign trade 
amoimts to about $300,000,000 a year, half of which is imports and 
half exports. She sells wine, fruits, cork, nuts, iron ore, and copper 
ore, and buys coal, cotton, foodstuffs, and machinery. The high 
margins of the Spanish plateau offer obstructions to river navigation 
and to railway building. A French trunk line passes the west end of 
the Pyrenees to Madrid and Lisbon, and another follows the east 
coast to Gibraltar. The coast towns and the larger interior cities are 
connected by railroads. Though Spain is backward, her people are 
arousing themselves; industries are growing, education is improving, 
and since the resources are so rich, she is certain to take a more 
important place in European trade. 

Government. — The government of Spain is a limited monarchy. 
The king is the executive and takes part in the making of the laws. 
The legislature is called the Cortes and is composed of a senate and 
a congress equal in authority. The senate, numbering 360, consists 
of three classes: first, those nominated by the crown; second, those 
elected by the church, the imiversities, and by various corporations; 
third, senators in their own right, among which are sons of the king, 
certain of the nobility, and various officers of state. The congress 
is composed of 383 deputies elected by the people. 
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Portugal 

This country covers one seventh of the penmsula and contams 
about as many people as New York City. It owes its independence 
largely to certain natural features — deep river gorges — separating 
its territory from the interior plateau of Spain. Agriculture is the 
mainstay of the people. There seems to be, also, an industrial awaken* 
ing which later on may be fruitful of results. 

Lisbon, the capital, and Oporto are the main seaports. The larg- 
est trade is with Great Britain, Grermany, France, and Brazil. From 
the United States she buys com, cotton manufactures, petroleum, 
stoves, and wheat. The total trade is $100,000,000, and the imports 
are double the exports. She exports cork, wine, copper ore, timber, 
and fruits. 

Government. — The government of Portugal is republican. The 
President and his ministers compose the executive branch. The legisla- 
tive branch is a congress made up of delegates elected by the people. 

Islands and Colonies. — Spain owns the Balearic group in the 
Mediterranean, rich in mineral resources and noted for manufactur- 
ing industries. The Canary group near the African coast produces 
tropical fruits and vegetables. The most important of Portugal's 
colonies are Angola and Portuguese East Africa. She owns also the 
Azores, and the Cape Verde and Madeira groups near the African 
coast. They produce minerals, forest products, and fruits. 

Greece 

This peninsula is largely mountainous and has little land suitable 
for farming. It is about the size of Tennessee, and its climate re- 
sembles that, of lower California. The population is about that of 
New York City, and of this number one half are engaged in agricul- 
ture. Irrigation is necessary on the farms, the principal products 
of which are olives, wine, currants, and honey. Many sheep and 
goats are kept, and some iron ore is mined and exported. Greece does 
not produce food enough to feed her people, and large imports are 
made from Russia. Cloth, coal, and lumber are brought from Great 
Britain, Germany, and Austria. The United States takes her currants 
and ores. 
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Transportation and Cities. — The southern part of the penin- 
sula is nearly severed from the northern by the gulf of Corinth, and the 
separation has been completed by a ship canal four miles long across 
the isthmus. 

Athens, the capital, stands six miles from the sea and is connected 
by railway with its seaport, Pirteus. These two cities contain many 
manufactories where furniture, pottery, cloth, shoes, and mac^oni 
are made. The total foreign trade is about $50,000,000 a year, that 
with the United States amounting to about one twentieth of this. 



Fio. 125a. Salouiki. a modem city of Greece, next to the capital in importance- 
Greece, like Italy, feels the new impulse of modem life. In spite 
of emigration, the population has quadrupled in the past 75 years. 
Dry docks costing SI, 000,000 have recently been constructed at 
Pireeus, the port of Athens. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (1) What difficulties retard suceessful farming in Spain? 
(2) DiacuBS the mineral resources of this country. (3) How could Spain make her mines 
more profitable? (4) Give reasons tor the fact that most of the trade between France 
and Spain is carried on by water. (5) Why are there so few important mftnufactures in 
Spain and Portugal? What effect has this condition upon the commercial interests of 
these countries? (6) What does Spain sell? What does she buy? (7) What can you say 
about the trade of Portugal? (8) Contrast the governments of Spain and of Portugal. 
(9) On an outline map draw the chiel rivers of the Iberian penitiEnla. Locate also the 
chief ports. 

(10} Why is Greece forced to import large quantities of foodstuffs? (11) What is 
the advantage of the Corinth ship canal? (12) Why is the United Stat«s constantly 
importing mineral ores from Greece, Spain, and Portugal? (13) Tell about the other 
trade relations of Greece with the United States, (14) There is a steamship line main- 
taiaing connections between Greece and the United States direct. Trace the route fol- 
lowed by the vessels of this line. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE COimTRIES OF CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE 

Poland 

The principle of self-determination constitutes the demand that 
a nation as a whole shall have the opportunity to make use of all its 
powers in the service of its national interests bo that it may enforce 
its individuality in all directions, including the life of the state, of 
course within the limitations set by international law. This principle 



Fia. 126. Sheep herdeis in CEechoslovolda. 

is responsible for the birth of the new states of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, and Jugo-SIavia among the countries of Europe. 

Surface, Climate, Resources. — The Republic of Poland, a 
nation of about twenty millions, hes between Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
and Russia. While this state is landlocked, Danzig on the Baltic was 
declared a free city by the peace treaty so as to insiu'e Poland access 
to the sea for her products and imports. The country is flat and rolling, 
a part of the great lowland plain. The summers are hot and the winters 
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long and cold. The westerlies contain sufficient moisture to produce 
a moderate rainfall. The Vistula is under ice for about eighty days 
of the average winter. The rolling nature of the country and the 
fairly rich soil make it suitable for farming and grazing. Coal and 
salt mines are found and petroleum springs abound along the Car- 
pathians. 

Industries, Cities, Commerce. — The chief industry is agricul- 
ture and much of it is carried on in the old-time way with simple tools. 
Distilleries, beet-sugar plants, and tobacco factories are numerous. 
Nearly 2,000 workmen are employed in the salt mines. Horse raising 
and swine breeding are important industries. The lot of the Polish 
peasant is a hard one; his food is simple, if not poor, and the whole 
family must work from smirise to dusk. The women do equal work 
with the men, toiling even as railroad hands, painters, and common 
laborers. 

Warsaw, on the Vistula, is the great commercial and industrial 
center. It manufactiu*es machinery, carriages, and woven goods. 
A large export of leather and coal is sent to Russia through Warsaw. 
There are fifty book-printing establishinents in the city. The War- 
saw medical school and the school of art are famous. Cracow and 
Lemberg are cities situated in the midst of agricultural activities. 

The people are industrious and intensely patriotic. One hundred 
and twenty years of stem suppression on the part of Germany and 
Russia has not sufficed to destroy their love of coimtry and hope of 
freedom. The world will watch the futiu^ of this new republic with 
interest. 

Czechoslovakia 

Surface, Climate, Resources. — The Czechoslovak Republic is 
composed of the former Austro-Hungarian states of Bohemia, Moravia, 
part of Silesia, and Slovakia. Its boundaries were laid down in the 
treaty of peace. Though it is a landlocked state, the treaty states 
that Germany is to lease to Czechoslovakia, for ninety-nine years, v 
spaces in Hamburg and Stettin to give her access to the sea. In ad- 
dition, the Elbe, Oder, and Danube rivers, as weU as the Kiel canal, are 
internationalized, which means that the vessels of all nations may 
use them without restrictions in carrying their goods to the sea. A 
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free D&Dube will connect the Czechoalovaks with the Jugo-Slavs and 
the Rumanians in the south. 

The area of the new state is almost the same as that of New York 
state and its population is about 13,000,000. Located in a rich rolling 
plain, it is largely an agricultural country. The winters are cold and 
the summeiB hot. Owing to the fact that the region is generally dry 
in summer, droughts are frequent and crops sometimes fail. Coal 
and iron mines are numerous in Bohemia; the mineral resources of 
Slovakia await development by the new government. 



Fio. 127. A salt mine in Poland. Here rock salt ia found practically pure. 

Cities, Commerce, Government. — All the manufacturing ac- 
tivity is found in the western part of the country, the eastern part 
b^ng given over to agricultural and mining interests. The great farms 
produce com, wheat, rye, oats, hops, and sugar beets. Coal and 
iron mining, and the leather, paper, furniture, and electro-technical 
industries are of importance. The glassware industry of Bohemia 
employs 50,000 workers. Manufactures of lace, ribbons, chemical 
products, and pottery are largely developed. For internal intercourse 
there are excellent highways extending to ten thousand miles in all, 
and several important lines of railways. 
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Prague, the capital, is as lai^ as Pittsburg. It is situated at the 
head of navigation on the Elbe. This country imports cotton, cereals, 
tobacco, coffee, machinery, cloths, and paper. She sells sugar, wool, 
glass and metal wares, as well as coal, hops, and beer. We send her 
our inventions, such as typewriters, caah registers, sewing machines, aa 
well as cotton, oils, and copper. 



Pia. 127a. General view of the city of Prague. 

Czechoslovakia has a democratic form of government and sufEn^ 
is imiversal, both men and women having the right to elect all ofiicers 
in all departments of the government. A reform bill passed in the 
National Assembly in 1919 arranged to abolish the private ownership of 
the large estates, often thousands of acres in extent, and to turn these 
lands, after the owners are compensated, over to the people who work 
them. In this way about 17,000 square miles of territory will be 
converted into individual farms. There is a complete system of pop- 
ular and secondary education, with about 500 primary and more than 
600 secondary schools. Here the percentage of people who cannot 
read or write is the lowest in Europe. The Czechs are enthusiastic 
and enterprising and well able to govern themselves. The transfer 
of power from Austrian hands to those of the Czech authorities took 
place with quiet dignity and without any excesses. Relieved of the 
burden of Austrian taxation, the new state should prosper. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (1) Name the oountries that surround Poland. (2) 
How do the surface and the climate of Poland and Csechoeloyakia affect the commerce 
of these countries? (3) In what ways are these two countries alike? How do they 
differ? (4) Name the various conditions that indicate successful futures for these two 
countries. (5) Tell why direct access to the sea by means of i* seacoast with ports is 
no longer so important a condition for a country's commercial development as in the 
past. (6) Compare the chief industries of Chicago, Prague, and Warsaw. (7) What 
are likely to be important exports of the United States to these countries? (8) What 
do you know about the past history of Poland? (0) Tell why our exports to these coun- 
tries are likely to be much in excess of our imports from them. (10) By what differ- 
ent routes could a New York merchant send goods to Czechoslovakia and Poland? 
(11) From their varied industries, what different traits would you ascribe to the Cxechs 
and the Slovaks? 

Russia, the Restless 

In the past the control of one people over another has been largely 
due to a greater spirit of aggressiveness or warlike tendency. In the 
future one nation will lead another through greater economic wealth 
and stiurdiness of national character. The wonderful country of Russia 
has been like a sleeping giant, but now she is awakening. Her thou- 
sands of miles of territory and the character of her sturdy, peace- 
ful, industrious people will make her the most powerful country of 
the futiure. Her 800 milUon acres of forest and her unbroken fields 
will supply the world's timber and wheat. 

Surface and Climate. — Russia with her great dependencies — 
Siberia, Caucasia, and Turkestan — constitutes a splendid unit, em- 
bracing nearly one sixth of the land surface of the globe, and next to 
that of the British Empire the largest in the world. This great coun- 
try is more compact than the British Empire. The colonies of the lat- 
ter are spread all over the earth. They may throw oflf British control 
at any time, while Russia is a unit, with no colonies and no dividing 
barriers. Russia hes chiefly in the great northern plain, extending 
from the Baltic sea to the Pacific ocean and from the fortieth parallel 
to within 10** of the north pole. The area of European Russia is two 
million square miles and the population 125 miUion. The coast Une 
is broken by four seas: the Caspian, which is landlocked; the Black 
and the Baltic, whose outlets are controlled by other nations; and the 
White, which is icebound eight months of the year. 

The Russian plain is crossed by a low tableland extending in a 
northeStsterly direction from the Carpathian mountains to the Valdai 
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hills and thence to the Ural mountfuns. This great plain continues 
into Asiatic Russia, extending through Siberia for several thousand 
miles to the Pacific, and from the Arctic ocean to Persia. North of the 
latitude of Petri^rad the climate is too cold for cereals; the central 
regions are forest-covered; the southern part contains most of the pro- 
ductive lands. South of the latitude of Odessa the climate is semi- 
tropical. 

Resources and Lidustries. — Farming is the chief Rus^an in- 
dustry. Great quantities of wheat, rye, and com are raised. Four 
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fifths of the world's supply of fiax is grown here. Hemp, potatoes, 
sugar beets, and tobacco are produced. In southern Siberia hard 
wheat, oats, rye, and potatoes are amoi^ the great crops. In the irri- 
gated regions east of the Caspian cotton is being grown in increasingly 
lai^e quantiUes. This is shipped to the Russian mill cities. The idea 
of depending on the United States for cotton is not always pleasant 
to the great European nations. The fertile lowland re^ons of cen- 
tral and southern Russia devote one million acres to sv^ar beets, sup- 
plying all the home needs and exporting largely. Hemp and flax are 
grown extensively in the Baltic districts and in central Russia, Russia 
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leading aU other lands in these crops. On the Russian steppes, simi* 
lar to our western prairies, great herds of cattle, horses, and sheep are 
raised. This steppe region extends over a vast area in southern Siberia. 
Swme are raised in great numbers. The cold regions of the north are 
rich in fur-bearing animals, as the sable, the wolf, the squirrel, and the 
beaver. 

North of the farming region in Siberia stretch extensive and un- 
broken forests. The government i& profiting by the mistake of the 
United States in permitting unregulated timber cutting, and limita- 
tions are already placed upon tree felling. 

Coal and iron are found in abundance, which means that Russia 
win some day be a great manufacturing nation. The coal fields are 
found around Moscow, Kharkof , and along the lower Don river. Only 
railroads are needed now to bring coal to the iron mines and replace 
wood in smelting the ore. In the Urals gold, silver, copper, plati- 
num, and graphite are mined. Russia ranks fourth among the gold- 
producing countries. Petroleum is found in rich deposits near the 
Caspian sea, Russia being second only to the United States in oil 
production. All these items of location and resources show us how 
very much Russia in the old world resembles Canada in the new. 

Manufactures. — The iron industry is largest in the central and 
southern districts. Cotton is manufactured in Poland and around 
Moscow and Petrograd, and linen, hemp, and wool in many cities. 
These manufactures have developed to such an extent that the state 
is becoming an exporter rather than an importer of such goods. The 
tanning of leather is another industry, while flour milling and sugar 
refining give employment to a great number. 

In the past Russia was very backward in manufacture. To-day 
billions of tons of coal and iron ore await the pick and shovel and the 
blast furnace. A stable government, however, is necessary for the 
development of manufactiuring. 

Cities and Transportation. — Moscow is the Paris of Russia. 
Besides being a great industrial center, it is also a great commercial 
center, and from it radiate railroads, rivers, and canals, which are 
needed to take care of its trade; 

Petrograd, the largest city in Russia, is second only to Moscow in 
industries. It has a large foreign trade and is the financial center of 
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the nation. Odessa is the great grain market and the principal 
Black sea port. At Nyni Novgorod, east of Moscow, is held the 
greatest of Russian fairs, formerly the principal means of carrying on 
the interior trade of the empire, and even yet doing business to the ex- 
tent of many millions of dollars every year, Vladivostok, the Pacific 
outlet and terminus of the Siberian railway, has direct trade connec- 
tions with New York by a line of steamers running through the Panama 
canal. 



In the central re^on the lai^e rivers rise, the Volga, the Don and 
the Dnieper, the Duna and the Dwina. Astrakhan is at the mouth of 
the Don on the sea of Azov. Odessa is near the Dnieper's mouth. 
Biga is the port of the Duna, and Archangel of the Dwina. The ex- 
ports leave lai^ely through these cities. These rivers afford a cheap 
means of transportation, providing as they do for over 16,000 mJlee 
of water for steamers, 8,000 more for small s^ii^ vesseb, and 26,000 
miles for rafts. The one drawback to the water transportation is the 
long winter and consequent ice. 

The main railroad lines run from Moscow to Riga, to Petrograd, 
to Archar^el, to Siberia and the Pacific coast, to Black sea ports, Mid 
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to Poland, Germany, and western Europe. Almost 50,000 miles of 
track are owned by the state. Petrograd is the western terminus of 
the Siberian railway, extending 5,000 miles across Eiu*asia to the Pacific 
coast. This railway is a competitor of the American railways and 
of the Suez and Panama canals for trade between the orient and 
western Europe. 

Commerce. — The foreign trade amounts to $1,000,000,000 a 
year. This is still small, but Russia is only awakening. The internal 
trade is vast and no other nation of Europe has resources that make it 
so nearly self-supporting as Russia. She buys tea, coffee, wine, rubber, 
coal, cotton, chemicals, and machinery. She sells breadstuffs, petro- 
leum, flax, hemp, and* hides. 

The most important trade is with Germany, Great Britain, and the 
United States. The latter coimtry buys from Russia about $27,000,000 
worth of goods, chiefly hides and skins, raw wool, licorice, scrap rubber, 
and furs. In return we send about $25,000,000 worth of cotton, copper, 
agricultural machinery, leather, and general machinery, such as type- 
writers, telephones, and automobiles. 

Government. — Each village is self-governing, all the men meeting 
together in the open air to discuss public affairs. They elect an elder, 
or headman, to direct the business of the village, and a tax collector. 
The peasant population is still very ignorant, less than one fourth 
being able to read and write. 

Old Russia imder the czar was unified only by force — it was not 
a state; it was a world of varied climates and many different peoples 
and aspirations. The young Russia's titanic struggles to bring forth 
a democratic, organized government must be borne patiently by the 
nations of the earth. Her hope lies in her people, great, generous, 
and democratic at heart. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (1) Why is Russia caUed "the restless"? (2) What 
reasons have you for predicting a great future for this country? (3) Compare Russia 
to-day with the British Empire in as many ways as you can. (4) How do the surface 
features and the climate affect the Russian industries and products? (5) In what way 
does Russia resemble Canada? (6) What great mistake has been made by the United 
States government in regard to tree cutting? (7) How is this error being avoided by 
European countries? (8) On an outline map indicate the Russian rivers affording trans- 
portation facilities. (9) Why did Russia build the Siberian railway? (10) Mention 
and locate five great Russian cities, telling why each is important. (11) Where does 
Russia find markets for her products? (12) What trade relations exist between the 
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United States and Russia? (13) How does Russia rank in the production of wheat? 
Through what port does the Russian wheat pass to the East? (14) Why should the 
United States buy $20,000,000 worth of hides and skins from Russia every year? 

Finland 

This republic has an area of 145^600 square miles, largely lake and 
island. It is situated between the gulfs of Finland and Bothnia and 
included between 60° and 70° north latitude. Constantly fought over 
by Sweden and Russia, it became a semi-independent .Grand Duchy 
of the latter in 1809. In 1917, the Finnish Diet declared Finland an 
independent republic. It has only about 3,000,000 people, but they 
are well-educated, industrious, and energetic. The country has much 
swamp and forest land in which wild animals abound. The people are 
engaged in developing the products of the forests such as lumber, 
resin, pitch, and tar. Cattle are raised in the open stretches. 

Helsingfors, on the Gulf of Finland, is the capital and chief port. 
The republic bujrs wines, machinery, and manufactured goods to the 
value of $112,000,000 a year. It exports dairy products, najyal stores, 
and lumber to the value of $50,000,000. The trade with the United 
States is unimportant but it is likely to increase. 

Austria 

• 

This little landlocked mountain republic, about the size of New 
York state and with a population of seven millions, is all that remains 
to-day of the former Austro-Hungarian empire. She is now only one 
of eight new nations formed as a result of the war. Shorn of her littoral* 
and merchant shipping and pressed by war debts, she is of very little 
commercial importance. 

The surface is moimtainous and the climate varies as in the Swiss 
Alps. In the plains to the north food crops, sugar beets, flax, and 
hops are raised. The fruit and flower industry is being developed. 
Coal and iron are found. The location of Vienna, the capital, makes 
it still one of the great railway centers. It has trunk line connec- 
tions with Paris, Berlin, Petrograd, and Constantinople. Ports on the 
Baltic and the North sea are also reached by railway. Transit privi- 
leges give Austria access to the Adriatic. The capital on the Danube 

^ littoral a seacoast. 
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is the trade and manufacturing center, producing bronze, fiu'niture, 
and fancy goods. The republic buys foodstuffs, cotton, machinery, 
cloth, and paper. 

Vienna formerly vied with Paris in style and gayety. The Austrian 
aristocrats lived here in luxury on the receipts from their great estates 
in Hungary and Bohemia. Of the biu-den of Austrian taxation, 62% 
was borne by the Czech countries. With the estates returned to the 
people, the nobles are now compeUed to earn their own hving. 

Hungary 

This new state, the home of the Magyar nation, is another small 
landlocked republic about the same size as Austria — a result of the 
war. It is surroimded by Czechoslovakia, Austria, Jugo-Slavia, and 
Rumania. The republic, situated on the fertile, treeless plain of Hun- 
gary, has a continental climate with hot siunmers and cold winters. 
The rainfall is light. In spring the plain is covered with tall grasses 
and flowers; it becomes hot and dried up in summer, and is swept by 
cold winds in winter. 

Hungary is distinctly a pastoral country and everyone is engaged 
in either farming or grazing. Practically all the land is under culti- 
vation. Horses, sheep, and swine are raised for export. Wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, and sugar beets are grown. The Danube and the 
Theiss traverse the country and the right of free transit for imports 
and exports is secured to the repubUc. Budapest is the capital and 
trade center. It has large flour mills and is well placed with regard 
to wheat fields and markets. Hungary buys raw cotton, oils, and 
machinery. The people are friendly and hospitable, industrious and 
strong. 

The Balkan Countries 

The Balkan peninsula is the most eastern of the great peninsulas 
of southern Europe. No other equal area of 185,000 square miles 
in Europe presents equal variety of contour, surface, and natural 
resources, and in consequence such diversity of persons and occupation 
among its inhabitants. It is marked by a variety of climates, an ir- 
regular coastline, and two mountain systems separated by a rough 
plateau. These conditions fostered the growth of individual com- 
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munitieB. The Balkans contain beds of coal, iron, lead, and copper. 
Little has been done to develop them because in every age the penin« 
sula has been a wild mixture of races, peoples, languages, religions, and 
great ambitions, producing a never ending turmoil. Here are in- 
cluded the Jugo-Slavs, Turks, Albanians, Greeks, Bulgarians, Serbs, 
and Montenegrins. 

Rumania, — This kingdom, about twice the size of New York 
state, extends from the Danube to .the Dniester, and from the Black 
sea to the Bepublic of Himgary. The area was doubled as a result of 
the Great War. Agriculture engages most of the population, wheat, 
com, sugar beets, and flax being the leading crops. Coal and petroleum 
are produced in large quantities and salt mining and lumbering are 
important industries. There is considerable manufacturing in paper 
making, sugar refining, and textiles. Bucharest is the capital and 
chief industrial center, manufacturing clothing, flour, leather goods, 
and tobacco. A large part of Rumania's grain export goes to Belgium, 
Austria, and Germany. The United States trade is unimportant. 

Rumania is a constitutional monarchy, with a king, and a parlia- 
ment made up of a senate and a chamber of deputies. The country's 
conmiercial future depends upon the free use of the Dardanelles. The 
cheap waterway is an absolute necessity for her bulky products — corn, 
petroleum, and lumber. The internationalization of Turkey's old 
territory assures her a great future. 

Jugo-Slavia. — To unite all the Jugo-Slavs, or Southern Slavs, has 
long been the aspiration of leaders among the Croats, Slavonians, and 
Serbs. This plan includes the union of the Croats, Slavonians, Dal- 
matians, Bosnians, Helvats, Montenegrins, and Serbs into one state. 
The peoples are racially one and they are confronted everywhere by 
foreigners. 

Jugo-Slavia comprises a stretch from the Austrian republic down 
to the Greek border, and from the Adriatic to the borders of Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria. The section along the Adriatic has a dry 
summer and a rainy autumn and winter. Upon the plateau, the climate 
is cold in winter and very warm in summer. Farming and herding are 
the chief industries. Almost every peasant owns a smaU farm and the 
land is well tilled. Com, hay, tobacco, and wheat are the leading 
products. Hemp, flax, and increasing amounts of silk are important 
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products also. At present flour is the only manufacture. Among the 
minerals obtained are copper, lead, zinc, gold, and silver. Oak, beech, 
and walnut trees abound in the forests. Animal products, sardines, 
prunes, honey, and wax are exported. Salt, oils, and manufactured 
goods are imported from Great Britain and Russia. 

Belgrade on the Danube is the chief intermediate point between 
Constantinople and central Europe. It manufactures carpets, saddles, 
and harness. 

Fiume is the great shipping center of this country and it serves 
also as a trade outlet for the countries to the north. Jugo-Slavia is a 
constitutional monarchy. 

Bulgaria. — The northern section of this country has a climate 
of extremes Uke Rumania and is devoted to grain growing and grazing. 
Wheat and wool are the leading products. The southern section has 
a mild and moist climate and raises rice, grapes, tobacco, silk, and 
cotton. Coal is found and iron is abundant in many places. Salt 
and building stone are extensively quarried. The chief manufactures 
are textiles, cord and cigarettes. 

The capital, Sofia, is on the main line of railway from Constan- 
tinople to central Em*ope and has a large trade. Rustchuk, Burgas, 
and PhiUppolis are the chief towns. On account of the excellent facil- 
ities for transportation afforded by the Danube and the canals of 
central Europe, Bulgaria finds a market for &er goods among her near 
neighbors. Her oversea trade is carried on from the Black sea ports 
largely by the ships of Great Britain. 



REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (1) Name two great disadvantages the Finiis must 
work imder in developing their republic. (2) Trace the course of a steamer from Liver- 
I)ool to Helsingfors. (3) Why is the United States trade with Finland unimportant? 
(4) Show the importance of the Danube to the countries of central Europe. (5) In 
what ways do Austria and Hungary differ? (6) Tell why neither republic is of great 
commercial importance. (7) Compare the chief industry of St. Paul with that of Buda~ 
pest. (8) What will these two countries buy from the United States? (9) How do 
the surface features and the climate of the Balkan countries affect their industries? (10) 
Why are Trieste and Fiume cities of commercial importance? (11) Explain the im- 
portance of the location of Belgrade, Bucharest, Salonica, and Constantinople. (12) De- 
scribe the industries and products of Rumania, the resources of Jugo-Slavia, and the 
exports of Bulgaria. (13) Why are the trade relations of the United States with the 
lower Balkan countries of little account? (14) With what European countries are 
their trade relations of most importance? 



CHAPTER XXI 
THE COMMERCE OF ASIATIC COUNTRIES 

• 

Surface and Climate. — Commercially Asia diflfers from Em-ope 
in that here the productive areas are on the edge of the continent, 
while Europe's central lowland is the great area of production. Asia 
has a central highland of plateaus and mountains, and its great rivers 
flow outward to the Arctic, Pacific, and Indian oceans. It has five 
times the area of E}urope and contains more than twice as many 
people. Yet its commercial life is in the futine; its foreign trade is 
much less than that of the United Kingdom, which in area is smaller 
than Japan. There is but one mile of coast line to every 370 square 
miles of area, which is less than one half the amount of coast line en- 
joyed by North America and by Europe. Again, the form of Europe 
gives it conunercial unity. Its longest railroads cross its central 
parts, and many of its greatest ships anchor almost at the heart of the 
continent. In Asia the high central areas are mainly improductive, 
and trails and caravans form the only means of communication. 
The continent contains more than half the population of the globe. 

The vast extent of Asia and the nimiber and direction of its moun- 
tain ranges give great variety to the climate. The interior of the 
continent has extremes of heat and cold, and great dryness. In the 
wmter, strong, cold winds blow outward from these regions in every di- 
rection. During this season there is little rain m any part except on the 
coast lands of the extreme south. In the simmier the interior becomes 
highly heated and the winds are drawn inward from the oceans; but 
even at this season only a small amount of rain falls, the greater part 
of the moisture having already been wrung from the winds while 
ascending the mountains. The northern plain is also a region of ex- 
tremes of temperature. Here there is scarcely any rain, but farther 
south the amount increases considerably. The heaviest rainfall oc- 
curs where the winds strike the countries on the southern boundary. 
Southern and southeastern Asia lie within the region of the monsoons, 
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or seasonal winds, which in summer blow in a northeasterly direc- 
tion across the Indian and Pacific oceans, while in winter they blow 
outward from the land in a southwesterly direction. 

Japan 

This island empire consists of a chwn of four large islands, with 
hundreds of smaller ones, extending from Kamchatka, to Formosa. 
It now includes also the southern half of Sakalin and the peninsula of 
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Korea. The area is about that of the state of Texas, while the 
population is over seventy-seven milhons. Three fourths of the 
land is mountainous and heavily forested, and less than 20 per cent 
is under cultivation. The islands are exposed to the southeast mon- 
soons in summer and to northwest winds from the continent in winter. 
April to September is the wet season, November to January the dry. 

Resources and Industries. — The farms in Japan are so small 
that they are practically gardens, and domestic animals are few. Rice, 
wheat, barley, millet, and beans are the staple food crops. Familiar 
American and European trees, such as the pine, ebn, chestnut, oak, 
and maple, are found. In silk production Japan is second only to 
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Chinay and Japan and Formosa teas are of superior quality. About 
three million people live by fishing, and whale meat is more conmion 
than beef or mutton. Coal, iron, and copper are the chief minerals. 
Formosa produces more than one half the world's supply of camphor. 

The Japanese are expert in handicraft. Their art products include 
wares in paper, matting, silk, porcelain, enamel, gold, silver, bronze, 
and steel. Ironworks and shipyards are maintained by the govern- 
ment. Cotton, silk, and woolen mills using coal and water power em- 
ploy several million people. Japan readily introduces the machinery 
of western nations, so that the industries are rapidly developing. 

Cities and Transportation. — Yokohama is the chief port for 
American trade. Nagasaki, on the south island, and Kobe handle 
the Asiatic trade. •The Japanese have the ambition and the natural 
facilities to carry on most of the shipping trade of the north Pacific. 
Tokyo, with one million people, is an important commercial port. 
Hakodate has a growing trade in coal and fish, and Osaka and Kyoto 
are centers of textile manufactures. 

Since most of the pities and productive valleys are within easy 
reach of the sea, about 5,000 miles of railway afford the necessary 
transportation facilities of the empire. 

Commerce. — Until 50 years ago, Japan was closed to foreign 
commerce. Its people, however, have shown themselves diligent, 
skillful, and courageous, and have quickly brought their country to 
the rank of the great powers. The largest trade is with the 
United Kingdom, China, India, and the United States. The United 
States buys about one third of the exports, principally raw silk, tea, 
hat materials, silk goods, and copper. Three great steamship lines, 
the Nippon Yusen, the Osaka Shosen, and the Toyo Kisen, connect 
Japan with London, Seattle, San Francisco, Australia, and China. 
Direct connection between New York and Japan through the Panama 
canal has been arranged for. 

Japan sells silk, cotton yam, tea, coal, copper, and manufactured 
wares. She buys raw cotton, machinery, wheat, wool, flax, hemp, 
sugar, and petroleum. We sell her chiefly raw cotton, kerosene, and 
considerable quantities of locomotives, machinery, building material, 
automobiles, and wheat. 

Government. — Japan is a constitutional monarchy like Great 
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Britain and Italy. There is a legislature called the parliament, com- 
posed of a house of peers of 360 members and a house of repre- 
sentatives of 380 members. The members of the upper house are 
selected from the nobility, but other members, distii^uished in civil 
or military life, may be added by the mikado. Members of the lower 
house are elecJted by those who are qualified by age and property to 
vote. The administration of the government is carried on by a cabinet 
of ministers appointed by the mikado. 

China 

« 

Like Russia, China is a country whose great day is yet to come. 
The Chinese Republic extends from the latitude of Labrador to that 
of Cuba and has as great a variety of climate. It is one third larger 
than the United States. More than one fourth of the human race Uve 
within its borders, which include China proper, Mongolia, Manchuria, 
Eastern Turkestan, and Tibet. The greater part of the republic 
consists of mountains and plateaus. A low plain stretches along the 
east coast, between the Hoangho and Yangtze deltas. Lofty ranges 
extend along the west and south. Between these and bounded on the 
east by the Khinghan and other ranges is a vast interior plateau, 
generally too dry for cultivation. The basin of the Hoangho, about 
half the size of the Mississippi basin, is the most important part of 
northern China. The climate resembles that of the United States in 
its temperate character and the amount of rainfall. The interior has 
very cold winters and very hot summers. 

Resources and Industries. — The highlands bordering the Chi- 
nese plain contain very extensive beds of anthracite and soft coal 
which have hardly been touched. In fact the coal fields offer a larger 
total of fuel than those of the United States. The plateau contains 
coal, copper, silver, lead, and tin, all of which are mined to some extent. 
Manchuria is a region of open forest, prairie, and steppe, resembling 
Manitoba and adapted to wheat growing and grazing. The forests 
of the Chinese plateau and mountains have all been cut down. Bamboo 
is used in place of timber. In the plain and plateau valleys, agricul- 
ture is extensively carried on, even the slopes being terraced and cul- 
tivated to a great height. Irrigation is widely practiced, and the warmth 
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and r^nfall of Bummer enable two crops a year to be harvested. Bice 
is the most general crop, and the climate is suitable for tea and cotton 
growii^. China produces about 40 per cent of the world's raw silk. 

The manufactiu^s include cotton and eilk fabrics, straw matting, 
and porcelain and china. Recently a few factories under foreign 
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ment have been established for reeling silk and spinning 
cotton. Otherwise the manufactures are all home industries. 

Transportation, Cities, and Commerce.— The people are sturdy 
and industrious. With the country's rich resources these conditions 
offer high possibilities for Chinese commerce, since a numerous people 
and a rich country must in time produce much and require much. 
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The internal commerce is checked by lack of roads. The coasting 
trade is much larger than the foreign commerce, which at present is 
about equal only to that of Switzerland. Permission to carry on trade 
and to build railways has gradually been gained by western govern- 
ments, and this vast land is slowly opening to the world. Since the 
roads are very poor, transportation is mostly by porter^e, wheel- 
barrows, pack animals, and bullock carts. Wheelbarrows require a 
passable track for only one wheel; they are propelled by hand, some- 
times with a donkey or a sail to assist. The great rivers, supplemented 
by canals, are the arteries of commerce. 
The Yangtze is navigable by freighters for 
680 miles, for river steamers 1,000 miles, 
and for small craft 500 miles farther. Rail^ 
roads, however, are much needed, but as 
yet only 5,000 miles are open and people of 
one province often starve while there is 
abundance in another, because food cannot 
be got to them. 

Shai^hai, about as large as Boston, is 
the greatest Chinese seaport, h^idling one 
third of the foreign trade, Pekin, the 
capital, with its seaport, Tientsin, has a 
considerable foreign trade. Canton is the 
largest city, but its importance as a port 
is shared with the neighborii^ city of 
Hongkoi^, which is one of the greatest sea- 
ports of the world, handling with the city of Victoria as much trade 
as Liverpool. Great Britain owns this port. There are many interior 
river cities of great size, tike Hankow and Chungking, which are 
trade centers. 

The foreign commerce amounts to $500,000,000 annually. China 
sells silk, beans, and tea, buyi:^ cotton goods, sugar, rice, petroleum, 
and metals. The United States buys one fifth of the Chinese tea crop, 
and raw silk, wool, hides, and nut oil, though most of the foreign trade 
is with Japan and Great Brittun. She takes out cotton cloths, kero- 
sene, machinery, and hardware. 

Govenunent — While the government of China is nominally a 
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republic, investigators find that only about 5 per cent of the people 
were interested in the recent revolution which was supposed to over- 
throw the emperor. They find that people only 20 miles outside of 
Pekin have no idea of the so-called change in government and still 
believe that an emperor rules them. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (1) Compare the surface features of Asia with those of 
Europe. (2) How does the Asiatic climate compare with that of North America? (3) De- 
scribe the location and extent of the Japanese Empire. (4) Explain why the Japanese 
farms are so small and so carefully cultivated. (5) What industries occupy the Japanese? 

(6) On an outline map locate the chief dtios of Japan and account for these locations. 

(7) Why are the Japanese called the " Yankees of the East " ? (8) What transportation 
facilities are provided between Japan and the United States? (9) What would a freighter 
leaving Seattle carry to Nagasaki? What would she bring on her return trip? (10) De- 
scribe the shortest route from Chicago to Yokohama. (11) How does Japan resemble 
Great Britain? (12) Where does Japan find markets for her products? Describe her 
commercial relations with the United States. (13) How is Japan governed? 

(14) What conditions found in China indicate a great future for the country? 
(15) Why should the majority of the Chinese people be unaware of any change in the 
government? (16) Why do we see no merchant vessels flying the Chinese flag? (17) Why 
are certain parts of the country more thickly settled than others? (18) Why is China a 
great silk-raising country? (19) Why are men used for plowing and porterage in China, 
but not in the United States? (20) What cities have the largest trade? (21) State two 
differences between the Chinese and the Japanese. (22) Why should the United States 
buy $4,000,000 worth of raw wool from China every year? (23) In 1905 the United States 
sold China $30,000,000 worth of cotton cloth, while last year we sold her only $5,000,000 
worth. The Japanese won this Chinese trade. Why should they be able to do this? 

India 

This British dependency is the central peninsula of southern Asia 
and corresponds in latitude with that region of North America extend- 
ing from New York City to Venezuela. The great plain extends along 
the courses of the Indus, the Ganges, and the Brahmaputra rivers. 
North of it are the Himalayas, and south of it a great plateau region, 
filling most of the peninsula. On the east the plain extends northeast 
into Assam, and it forms southward the delta of the Ganges. On the 
west it reaches north over the delta of the Indus in the Punjab, and 
south to the mouth of the Indus. The temperature is tropical, modified 
by elevation. The summer monsoons sweep up the Ganges valley, 
bringing a raiofall amoimting to 50 or 60 feet a year, the heaviest in 
the world. More rain sometimes falls in one day here than in the 
northeastern United States in a whole year. 
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Resources and bldustries. — Two thirds of the people produce 
the great crops of rice, wheat, millet, beans, and cotton. Cattle are 
the most numerouB domestic animals and are used only for milk and 
draft, since the eating of flesh is forbidden by the religion of the people. 
There are some valuable coal fields in the north of India, and graphite 
is the great mineral product of Ceylon. Tea grown in Assam and in 
the fields of Ceylou is an important export. 



Flo. 13S. A aeotioD ot BomtMQr, India. 

Elne cotton goods, sacking, and cordage made from jute are the 
lai^^est factory products. But, as in China, nearly all the manufac- 
tures are in the nature of hand crafts. Rugs, carpets, and shawls are 
woven, and ivory and wood carvii^ are done. 

Transportation, Cities, and Conunerce. — India, under British 
direction, is a remarkable example of industrial and conomercial de- 
velopment. Thirty thousand miles of nulroad, more than that of 
all other Asiatic countries combined, have been built. Excellent 
communication is afforded by the lai^ rivers, canals, and about 
200,000 miles of improved w^^n roads. By this means the prov- 
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inces of the interior are able to dispose of their products at the 
coast. 

Calcutta, near the mouth of the Ganges, is the leading commercial 
and financial center. Bombay is the port for cotton and has both cot- 
ton and flour mills. The opening of the Suez canal placed this city on 
one of the great shipping routes of the world. Karachi and Madras 
are important cities in the foreign trade of India. Burma lies to the 
east and is a part of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. Its chief city is 
Rangoon, a rice port. 

About three quarters of India's trade is with Great Britain; China 
and Germany have the next largest share. India sells cotton, wheat, 
skins, rice, opium, and minor manufactured articles, such as burlaps, 
rugs, shawls, carpets, and carved ivory. She buys petroleum, machin- 
ery, and manufactured goods. 

Government. — 'India is a British dependency. The government 
is administered by a viceroy and subordinate officials at Delhi. There 
are nine provinces under governors, and these are further divided into 
districts imder the charge of an executive officer. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (1) What is the importance of the Himalayas to India? 
(2) Why are most of the people engaged in agriculture? (3) What are the staple food 
products? (4) Where would you expect to find the population most dense? (5) Com- 
pare the location of Calcutta with that of New Orleans. • (6) Make a list of the exports 
and imports. (7) Of what advantage to England is the possession of India? (8) How 
would Ceylon tea reach New York City? San Francisco? (9) Give in detail the shortest 
route from New York to Bombay. (10) Mention in order the waters that would be trav- 
ersed by a steamer in going from Liverpool to Colombo, Ceylon. Mention two articles 
that would probably be part of her cargo. 

Persia 

This is a very backward country. About one third is a desert, but 
the lowlands are productive. Russia has great influence over it in the 
north and Great Britain in the south. Of the $70,000,000 worth of 
foreign trade, 60 per cent is controlled by Russia and much of the 
remainder by Great Bntain. Persia sells cotton, tobacco, wool, 
silk, rugs, and carpets, buying petroleum, tea, and beet sugar, 
largely from Russia. The American trade amoimts to only $2,000,000 
a year. 
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Indo-China and the East Indies 

The Indo-China peninsula includes lower Burma, the French de- 
pendencies in this part of Asia, the kmgdom of Siam, and the Malay 
peninsula. Siam, between Burma and the French possessions, has 
Bangkok as its capital. Rice and teakwood are the important exports. 
The Malay peninsula contains various protected states and British 
settlements. The most special product is tin, spices and gums follow- 
ing in importance. Singapore, near the south end of the peninsula, has 
developed greatly. It contains the largest tin-smelting works in the 
world, shipping 25,000 tons annually to the United States. All ships 
going east and west must pass it, and as aa important coaling station 
it is to be associated with Hongkong, Aden, Malta, and Gibraltar in 
their relation to the British Empire. 

Dutch Rule. — The largest commercial development among the 
islands of the entire East Indian group has taken place under Dutch 
rule, particularly in Java. This island with 30 million people is rich 
in every tropical product, and these, shipped to the Netherlands and 
thence distributed to other lands, makei up the greater part of Dutch 
foreign trade. 

The capital of the Dutch possessions in the east is Batavia. It is 
the chief shipping point of the islands, and its trade may be compared 
with that of Singapore. The city has many beautiful, shaded streets 
traversed by canals and is fairly embowered in luxuriant vegetation 
of every sort. Samarang and Surabaya are the ports next in impor- 
tance. The chief seaports of Sumatra are Padang and Palembang. 
About four fifths of the total exports go to the Netherlands, from which 
coimtry the islands receive the greatest part of their imports. There 
is a considerable trade with the United Kingdom, the staple products 
of the islands being exchanged for British cloths, machinery, iron work, 
and coal. The United States imports cofifee, tobacco, and spices, and 
sells to the islands small amounts of iron and steel goods, kerosene, 
cars, and machinery. 

The northern part of Borneo belongs to Great Britain. Here are 
extensive plantations cultivating tobacco and rubber. The other prod- 
ucts of this part of the island are sago, rice, gums, cofifee, fruits, and 
spices. Nmnerous minerals also are found. Trade is carried on chiefly 
through Singapore and Hongkong. 
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Turkey 

Afi a result of the war, Turkish territory in Europe was reduced to 
a Bmall area between the Black sea and the Sea of Mannora. This was 
made international territory and all ships are free to use the famous 
straits. Constantinople, the capital, and Adrianople are the chief 
centers, lie former has a splendid harbor and railroad connection 



Fl<3. ISSn. The busy wato' front at SniTtiia iu Asiatic Turkey. 

with central Europe. Turkey still has an empire in Asia as large 
as Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California, with a population of 
twenty millions. Smyrna is the chief port of Asia Minor, Trebizond 
is the Black sea port. Dried fruit, barley, tobacco, rugs, carpets, and 
wool are exported and coffee, wheat,.and oils imported. The trade is 
over $300,000,000 annually. The country is now a limited monarchy. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (1) Why doea Persia receive so little rainT (2) For 
nhat producbi is Persia beet known in the United States? {3} Why do Rusaiii and Great 
Britain have the bulk of the Persian tradeT (4) Name the chief exports and imports of 
the country. (5) On an outline map write the land and water boundaries of Indo-China. 
(6) To what country do the Strata aettlements belong? (7) What great highway does 
Singapore control? (S) Name three great ocean gateways in Europe and Asia controlled 
by Great Britain. (9) What articles of trade docs Singapore receive and distribute? 
(10) What can you say about the trade relations between these countriea and the Ullit«d 



CHAPTER XXII 
TRADE RELATIONS OF AFRICA AND AUSTRALIA 

Africa is unique among the continents in that among all her millions 
of people not one commimity has yet been f omid equal to the task of 
intelligent self-government on modem lines. Hence it is that this great 
domain has passed imder the sway of the overiords of the worid, and 
the flags of far-away nations float above the homes of the people from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Cairo, and from Sokotra to St. Louis. The states 
pf Abyssinia, Morocco, and Liberia enjoy an independence in name only 
and exist only by the consent of the surrounding nations. A false step 
on their part would make them vassals of the powers in the north who 
rule intelligently. The prize in the game of dividing up Africa is the 
billion dollars' worth of foreign conmierce which to-day flows through 
the African ports, and the billions more which will come as the devel- 
opment of the continent proceeds. In the world to-day commerce is of 
the utmost importance. Africa would still be the " dark continent " 
had not the overcrowded commercial nations of Em-ope sought outlets 
for their siuplus products here, seeking to extend their trade. 

Surface and Climate* — Though Africa was joined to Asia by an 
isthmus and separated from Europe only by a narrow sea, the stretch 
of the Sahara desert across its northern portion and the rugged moun- 
tains which border the coast made it for many centuries almost inac- 
cessible to the traders from those continents. It has almost unbroken 
shore lines and few harbors. For every 590 square miles of territory 
there is only one mile of coast line. Europe has the same amount of 
coast line for every 150 square miles of area. Its coastal lowlands are 
narrow and its broad interior is a plateau. The rivers go down by rap- 
ids and falls and soon reach the sea, putting a great check on navigation 
between the coast and the interior. There are few mountain ranges of 
great length or height to stop the winds, condense the moisture, and 
diversify the surface and climate. Much of the continent is too dry 
for a good cover of forest or crops, and much is absolute desert. It is 
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the most thoroughly tropical of all the continents, South Africa and 
some of the higher lands alone beii^ temperate. The presence of trop- 
ical diseases Is the greatest obstacle to the industrial and commercial 
progress of Central Africa. The character of the people, fanatic in the 
north, savage and ignorant in the central and southern parts, also 
hinders commercial development. 

Nortiiem Africa 

Egypt. — This country is four times the size of New York state. 
The chief region is the long valley of the Nile, where the river's annual 



Fio. 138. A view of Altera, northern Africa. 

overflow in this rainless region permits of the cultivation of the soil. 
By irrigation three or four crops a year are rMsed on over six million 
acres, the river being dammed at Cairo, Aswan, and Siut, to obtain 
the necessary water. Cotton is the first product, grain crops, sugar, 
and tobacco coming next in importance. Since lumber, iron, and coal 
are lacldi^, manufactures are few. 

Cities. — The capital and chief city of E^ypt is Cairo. It is also 
the metropolis and chief commercial city of the entire continent. Its 
location at the head of the delta gives it the command of the trade routes 
leading to all parts of Egypt. Alexandria, the chief port, carries on the 
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larger amount of the foreign trade. Port Said and Suez, developed by 
the canal, are of increasing commercial importance. A railroad 1,500 
miles long extends from Cairo to Khartum, an important center in 
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the interior, and short branches have been built from this. About 
5,000 ships a year pass through the Suez canal, seven out of every ten 
being British. 

Foreign trade is carried on mainly with Great Britain, which takes 
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more than half of the cotton and food supplies and furnishes about 
one third of the imports. These consist of cotton goods, hardware, 
machinery, coal, and various manufactures. The United States im- 
ports Egyptian cotton, which, because of its long fiber, is needed for 
making threads and laces. Our imports next in importance are sugar, 
gimis, wool, and the skins of sheep and goats. 

Formerly under the control of Turkey, Egypt was made a depend- 
ency of Great Britain in 1915. 

The Mediterranean States. — Northern Africa consists of a 
narrow strip of fertile coast land, separated from Central Africa by the 
Sahara. In addition to Egypt this northern region contains the French 
colonies of Algeria and Tunis, the Italian province of Tripoli, and the 
Moorish nation of Morocco. Tripoli is little more than a desert, but 
the city is the terminus of a route of caravan trade across the Sahara. 
It handles 10,000 camel loads every year. Morocco will have commer- 
cial importance when a proper government is introduced, and the nat- 
ural wealth in minerals and soils can be developed and marketed. It 
is another country of the future. 

The French colonies are very prosperous. The region grows 
cereals, tropical and semi-tropical fruits, cofifee, cotton, and cacao. 
Algeria produces wines and large quantities of cork. Caravans bring 
northward the interior products, such as gums, ivory, feathers, wax, 
gold, and skins. These come chiefly to Tripoli and are exported to 
France, England, and Turkey. 

Algiers is the financial and trade center. Fast steamers supply the 
large French cities with potatoes, peas, and other fresh vegetables. 
The city of Morocco has a caravan trade resembling that of Tripoli. 
Tangier is the chief city and seaport. 

Tropical Africa 

This region includes five sixths of the continent. The rainfall is 
heavy. The forests cover one million square miles and the products of 
the region are chiefly coffee, cotton, grain, fruits, rubber, bamboo, ebony, 
tanning materials, gold, and ivory. The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is 
xmder British control. The products find their way through Alexandria 
and Port Said to European countries. Abyssinia is a plateau region. 
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inhabited by whites, whose occupations are fanning jmd grazii^. The 
country imports cotton cloth and manufactured articles, sending out 
the characteristic African products. 

British East Africa. — When Germany lost her African colonies 
by the peace treaty at the close of the Great War, this colony was 
doubled in size. This great stretch extends from the coast to the 
heart of the continent. Its area exceeds 800,000 square miles and 
its population is twelve millions, about 5,000 of whom are whites. 
A railroad 600 miles long connects Mombasa with Lake Victoria. 



FlQ. 13G. African ivory in custom officers' hands in New TtO'k. 

Steamers ply regularly on the lake. Several hnes of European steamers 
call at Mombasa. The whole region is very rich, but many parts are 
undeveloped. More railroads from the coast to the interior are being 
constructed and in time the great resources will be opened up. The 
Zanzibar Protectorate includes two islands and a part of the mainland. 
Cattle, sheep, and other domestic animals are pastured and minerals 
and precious stones are abundant. Coal, iron, copper, and lead are 
found, and among the precious stones the garnet, agate, topaz, moon- 
stone, and tourmalin are the most abundant. The chief exports of the 
colony are rubber, ivory, guttar-percha, copra, and coffee. The imports 
are machinery, firearms, and cotton goods. 
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Portuguese East Africa lies south of the British colony, extend- 
ing from Cape Delgado to Delagoa bay, a distance of about 1,000 miles. 
Its area is 300,000 square miles and its population about three million. 
There are few roads in this colony and its industries are Uttle developed. 
The Zambesi river crosses the colony and is navigable for about 500 
miles from its mouth. A railroad leads inland from Louren^o Marquez 
to Pretoria and Johannesburg. The chief products are rubber, sugar, 
wax, and cotton. 

The West Coast colonies include French Senegal, Dahomey, 
French Kongo, British Gambia, Sierra Leone, Nigeria, Togoland, 
Kamerun, and Angola. These export tropical products and import 
European manufactures. 

Belgian Kongo is one of the largest African Colonies. Though 
established by European nations as an independent state, the govern- 
ment of the country has been placed in the hands of the king of Belgium. 
The colony embraces the larger part of the Kongo basin and has an 
area of 900,000 square miles, with a population of 30 million. 

The trade and navigation of the Kongo basin are free to all nations, 
the negroes are protected, and the slave trade has been abolished. 
Kongo is divided into 14 districts, each of which is ruled by a commis- 
sioner. The Governor-General resides at Boma, the capital and chief 
port of the colony. Transportation is chiefly by means of the Kongo 
river and its branches. Several lines of railway are in operation. The 
most important line extends to Leopoldville. The chief product and 
export of Kongo is rubber, valued at $10,000,000 annually. Other ex- 
ports are the usual coast products and gold. Trade is chiefly with Bel- 
gium, which supplies the colony with cloth, steamboats, machinery, 
metal goods, and various food products. 

Islands. — Madagascar, the chief African island, is a colony of 
France. Its area is 228,000 square miles and its population about 
2,600,000. The greater part of the population belongs to the Malay 
race, but there are many Arabs and negroes. The island is rich in 
minerals, but thus far only gold has been mined. The chief occupations 
are cattle raising and farming. There are extensive forests which yield 
valuable gums, dyes, cabinet woods, and fibers. The natives weave 
raffia fiber into useful forms and work metals to some extent. The 
exports of the island are gold, raffia, cattle, and rubber. The chief im- 
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ports consist of cotton goods. The chief town and capital is Tanana- 
rive, which contains many substantial buildings, both public and 
private. 



This region may be said to begin with the Koi^o-Zambesi river 
divide. With the exception of the Portugueae colonies of Angola 
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on the west and Mozambique on the east, South Africa is controlled by 
the British, Cape of Good Hope is the most important British pos- 
session. Natal, the Orange Free State, and the Transvaal are next 
in importance. Elxcept on the lower Zambesi, the coastal plain is 
narrow and the interior mainly an elevated plateau, called a veldt, 
arid in the central and western parts. The climate at this elevation of 
4,000 feet is temperate, and the rainfall makes the eastern veldt region 
good grazing land. 

Resources, Industries, and Commerce.— South Africa is chiefly 
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a mining and stock-raising country. Along the coast northeast of 
Cape Town the region produces grain, tobacco, and fruits. Sugar and 
cotton grow in Natal, and com and tea on the inland slopes. Sheep, 
goats, cattle, and ostriches are raised. The chief gold mines are in the 
Transvaal, and the most extensive diamond field in the world is at 
Kimberley. 

Besides mining and grazing, milling, brewing, and tanning are the 
midn industries. Wool, feathers, hides and skins, gold, diamonds, and 
copper are sent to British markets chiefly. The colonies buy cotton 
goods, clothing, iron and steel, and machinery from Great Britain. 
The United States imports little from South Africa, but exports bread- 
stuffs, tools, mining machinery, and petroleum. 

Cape Town is the chief city of Cape of Good Hope. Kimberley 
owes its importance to the diamond mines, and Port Elizabeth to its 
foreign trade. Johannesburg, next to Cairo, is the largest city of the 
continent. The great African trunk Une, the Cape-to-Cairo railroad, 
has branches extending to the coast towns and the fertile agricultural 
and mining regions. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (1) Compare the surface and climate of Africa and 
South America. (2) Which continent ia the better off as regards commercial develop- 
ment? Why? (3) Discuss the effect of the African coast line on its commercial develop- 
ment. (4) Compare the Kongo, the Amason, and the Mississippi in location, climate, 
products, and accessibility. (5) How do the climate and surface conditions control the 
products and industries of Egypt? (6) Why is Morocco a backward state? (7) What 
can you say about the commercial relations of the other North African states? 

(8) What has prevented the rapid opening up of the Kongo region to European civili- 
sation and trade? (9) Why is the Niger of less importance than the Nile? (10) Tell 
why the great lakes of Africa are of less commercial importance than those of the United 
States. (11) What are the important products of tropical Africa? (12) Discuss the 
climate and surface of South Africa. (13) Why have British colonies developed so rapidly 
in South Africa? (14) To what European ports do the products of South Africa go? 
(16) Why were the English so desirous of building the Cape-to-Cairo railroad line? 
(16) What industries occupy the people of South Africa? (17) Make a list of the chief 
African cities, giving an important commercial fact about each. (18) Why are European 
nations so eager for control in Africa? (19) What nations control land there now? 
(20) How many independent states are there? 

Australia 

Surface and Climate. — This island is 2,000 miles long and 1,000 
miles wide. The coast line is even and milike that of Europe or North 
America. The smf ace resembles a shallow plate, the chief mountains 
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bordering the coast on the east and southeast. Westward the surface 
descends to a vast low plateau, broken by occasional elevations in the 
interior and near the western coast. Moist eastern winds, rising upon 
the cool uplands, give abundant rains, on the eastern coast. Before 
reaching the interior, however, all the moisture is gone and that section 
is left dry. The western and southwestern coasts receive rain brought 
by the westerly winds, which reach their highest northern limit during 
the winter. Most of the continent has no drainage that reaches the 
sea except for the many short rivers on the east slope of the mountains 
and in the waters of the Darling and Murray rivers, which enter the 
sea on the south. 

Resources and Industries. — Wheat occupies one half of the 
cultivated lands. Oats, maize, and sugar are also raised. Vine growing 
and wine making have grown to considerable proportions. Cotton, 
rice, and tropical fruit growing may also become large industries. Aus- 
tralia has large interests in sheep and cattle, and still keeps her rank as 
the first wool-growing coimtry in the world, over 88 million sheep 
being at grass. Ten million cattle are found on the ranches. 

Many cattle and sheep are slaughtered, and refrigerating plants 
are provided for freezing meat, which is sent in steamers provided with 
cold-storage chambers to the coimtries of Europe. A large quantity of 
butter is annually exported in the same manner. Farming flourishes 
on the well-watered coast lands lying between the mountains and the 
sea. As population increases, the grazing lands are pushed farther 
back and crops of wheat, cotton, sugar, and grapes are grown on the 
land which was formerly devoted to pasturage. In the northern part 
of the continent, which extends far into the tropical region, bananas, 
oranges, and other tropical fruits, as well as rice, coffee, and cacao, are 
produced. New South Wales raises the largest crops of grains and Vic- 
toria produces the most wine and raisins. In the production of grain 
and fruit South AustraUa ranks second among the Australian provinces. 

The mineral wealth of Australia is very large. In gold it ranks 
next to Africa and the United States. Copper and silver are mined in 
Victoria and New South Wales. Productive coal mines are foimd along 
the eastern coast. There are rich deposits of iron which have been 
neglected for the precious metals, so that AustraUa still imports nearly 
all her iron and steel goods. 
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Ccmunerce, Cities, and Transportation. — Although Melbourne 
and Sydney have a number of factories where cloths, leather, flour, 
liunber, sugar, and machinery are made, these nicies are still among 
the lai^est imports. Other imports are tea, coffee, paper, books, chem- 
icals, and railroad supplies. So little attention has been given to farm- 
ii^ and manufacturing that Australia has had to depend largely on 
other countries for foods and manufactured goods. The United States 
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supplies iron and steel manufactures, leather goods, petroleum, lumber, 
tobacco, and cloth. 

Melbourne, the chief city of Victoria, is the lai^est city of the com- 
monwealth. With an excellent harbor, it carries on an extensive for- 
eign trade. Sydney, Adelude, and Brisbane are the other important 
cities in the eastern part of Australia. All the eastern states and those 
of South Australia are well supplied with railways. (See Figure I4I.) 
The important coast towns are connected, and a mmiber of lines extend 
inland from 300 to 600 miles. In all there are 18,000 miles of track and 
many excellent public roads and electric railways. 
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Government. — The Commonwealth of Australia was organized 
in 1901. It is composed of six colonies: Victoria, New South Wales, 
Queensland, Western Australia, South Australia, and Tasmania. 
These are known as origmal states. The executive is a governor- 
general appointed by the crown. The federal parliament is composed 
of a senate and a house of representatives. The members of both 
bodies are elected by the people. The commonwealth is independent 
in all matters concerning its own territory and people. The seat of gov- 
ernment is at Canberra in New South Wales. 

New Zealand. — This colony lies 1,200 miles southeast of Aus- 
tralia. The climate is temperate and the rain abundant. The chief 
industry is stock raising. Special attention is given to sheep, and wool 
and frozen mutton are the most valuable products and exports. Farm- 
ing and mining are next in importance. Dairy products are exported 
to the annual value of $10,000,000; the gold output has about the 
same value. 

Manufactures are further advanced than in Australia. Clothing, 
boots and shoes, articles of brass and iron, machinery, cloth, lumber, 
and flour supply about half the domestic trade. The exports of New 
Zealand consist chiefly of wool, frozen meat, gold, dairy products, and 
leather and hides. The imports are chiefly clothing, u-on and steel 
goods, and various foods and beverages. Foreign trade is almost en- 
tirely in the hands of British merchants. 

The chief cities are Auckland and Wellington. The colony has 
about 3,000 miles of railroad, which connect the coast towns with 
the productive centers of the interior. The railroads, telegraphs, 
and telephones are owned and operated by the general government, 
while the mimicipalities own the street railways and other public 
utilities. 

Australia and New Zealand send to the United States annually 
about $22,000,000 worth of copper, wool, hides and skins, and meats. 
They buy three times this amount of iron and steel manufactures, 
tobacco, kerosene, cotton goods, and automobiles. 

Government. — The islands are divided into nine provinces, each 
of which chooses delegates to a general parliament. This parliament 
consists of a coimcil and a house of representatives. The executive is 
a governor appointed by the crown. 
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War Changes. — By the treaty of peace of 1919 at the close of 
the Great War, Germany lost all her Asiatic colonies. Australia took 
over the German colony in New Guinea and the islands of the Bis- 
marck Archipelago. New Zealand secured the Samoa islands and Great 
Britain took over Nauru or Pleasant island near the equator. The 
islands north of the equator, the Marshall, Ladrone, Pelew, and Caro- 
line groups, were allotted to Japan. The German rights to the cities 
of Tientsin and Hankow in China were re-ceded to the Chinese Republic. 
Germany ceded to Japan all her rights and privileges acquired from 
China as to the Shantung peninsula. Japan pledged herself to return 
these rights and the city of Kiauchow to China, retaining only the 
economic privileges granted Germany, and the right to establish a 
settlement at Tsing-tao, south of Kiauchow. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (1) Give the aiae and location of Australia. (2) Ex- 
plain the continent's rainfall and drainage. (3) Discuss its resources and industries. 
(4) What is a refrigerator ship? Why are they employed in Australian and New Zealand 
commerce? (5) What does Australia buy and sell in the world's markets? (6) What are 
her trade relations and those of New Zealand with the United States? (7) Make a list 
of the states of the Australian Commonwealth and state the chief city of each. (8) Where 
would you expect to find in Australia the largest population areas? (9) Trace the route 
you would take in going fr«m New York to Melbourne. (10) What would a freighter 
steaming from Liverpool to Sydney carry? What would it take on the return trip? 
(11) Discuss the governments of Australia and of New Zealand. 

We have now completed a study of the greatest thing in the world 
— man's struggle for making a Uving out of the earth. This is a strug- 
gle in which nations, like the giants of fable, contend with one another 
in an effort to secure as large a share as possible of the $35,000,000,000 
trade of the world. We have seen how location, climate, topography, 
resources, industries, products, transportation, characteristics of peo- 
ple, and their mode of government help or hinder them in this world- 
wide game. 
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Africa, trade of, 254-263; Northern, 255; 

South, 262; Tropical, 259. 
Agriculture, 16, 48, 49, 50-63, 86. 
Alabama, 76. 
Alaska, 134r-137. 
Alberta, 161. 
Alexandria, 255. 
Alfalfa, 66. 
Algeria, 259. 
Aluminum, 80. 
Amazon, 176. 

Animal industries. United States, 64r-71. 
Anthracite coal, 74-75. 
Antwerp, 214. 
Appalachian region, 38^-^9. 
Argentina, 65, 186-188. 
Asia, trade of, 241-253. 
Aswan dam, 22. 
Athens, 228. 

Atlantic coastal plain, 35-38. 
Australia, 254, 263, 266-268. 
Austria, 238. 
Automobiles, 100. 
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Balance of trade, 146-147. 
Balkan countries, 238-239. 
Baltimore, 118. 
Bananas, 175. 
Barley, 56. 
Barter, 10. 
Beef cattle, 64r^7. 
Beet sugar, 60--61. 
Belgium, 213-215. 



Bergen, 217. 

Berlin, 206. 

Bituminous coal, 74. 

BoUvia, 185. 

Bombay, 251. 

Bordeaux, 212. 

Boston, 117. 

Brazil, 177-180. 

British coal fields, 193, 196, 200. 

British East Africa, 260. 

British Empire, 192-202. 

British Isles, 192-201. 

Brussels, 214. 

Buenos Aires, 188. 

Buffalo, 121. 

Bulgaria, 238. 

By-products, 101. 



Cacao, 62. 

Cairo, 255. 

Calais, 212. 

California, 44. 

Canada, 158-163. 

Canadian Pacific railway, 162. 

Canals, 26, 27, 112. 

Cape Cod canal, 27. 

Cape of Good Hope, 263. 

Cape-to-Cairo railway, 28. 

Cape Town, 263. 

Cattle industries, 64-66. 

Central America, 175. 

Central plain, 39-40. 

Cereals, 51-57. 

Ceylon, 250. 

Chicago, 120. 

Chile, 188-190. 
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China, 246-248. 

Chocolate, 62. 

Cinciimati, 119. 

Cities, growth of, 115-117. 

Cleveland, 121. 

Climate, 17; of United States, 44-47. 

Coal, 74-76; anthracite, 74; bituminous, 

74, 75. 
Coast range, of California, 44. 
Coastal plain, Atlantic, 35-^8. 
Cocoa, 62; cocoa butter, 62. 
Cod, 71. 
Coffee, 61. 
Colombia, 182, 183. 
Colon, 171. 
Colorado plateau, 41. 
Commerce, development of, ^11, 91. 
Communication, 23-24. , 
Copper, 79-80. 
Copra, 142. 
Com, 55-56. 
Costa Rica, 175. 
Cotton, 57-59. 
Cuba, 167-170. 
Cisechoslovakia, 230. 

D 

Dairying, 67-68, 87. 
Denmark, 219. 
Detroit, 121. 
Division of labor, 8, 9. 
Domestic commerce, 11. 
Domestic trade. United States, 102. 
Duluth, 121. 
Duties, 152-153. 

£ 
East Indies, 252. 
Ecuador, 184. 
Egypt, 255-259. 
Elevators, wheat, 54. 
England, 193-194. 
Erie canal, 129. 
Europe, trade of, 192-240. 
Exports, United States, 147, 148. 



Finland, 238. 

Fisheries, 70, 160. 

Fishing industries, 88. 

Flax, 59. 

Flour, 54, 55, 98. 

Food, world's, 50. 

Foreign commerce, 11. 

Forests and forest products, 87-88, 

160. 
France, 209-213. 
Free trade in United Kingdom, 200- 

201. 
Freight steamers, 25. 
Furs, 160. 

G 

Genoa^ 221. 

Germany, 202-208. 

Ghent, 214. 

Gold, 78-79. 

Government, forms of, 30-32. 

Government and commerce, 31-^2. 

Grains, 51-57. 

Grazing, 87. 

Great central plain, 39. 

Great lakes, 106, 112. 

Greece, 227-228. 

Guam, 143. 

Guatemala, 175. 

Guiana, British, Dutch, French, 181-182. 

Gulf coastal plain, 38. 

H 
Hamburg, 206. 

Hamburg-American line, 155, 206. 
Harbors, 16. 
Havre, 212. 
Hawaii, 140, 141. 
Hemp, 164. 
Hogs, 68-69. 
Holland, 215-216. 
Honduras, 175. 
Hungary, 238b. 
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Imports, of United States, 151, 152. 

India, 24^251. 

Indo-China, 252. 

Industries, of United States, 82-92. 

Inland trade routes, 102-114. 

Iron, 72-74. 

Iron products, 96-97. 

Irrigation, 22-23, 48r49. 

Italy, 220-222. 



Japan, 244r-245. 
Johannesburg, 263. 
Jugo-Slavia, 239. 

K 

Kiel canal, 26, 206. 
Kimberley, 263. 
Kongo State, 214, 261. 



Mississippi, 110-111. 
Moisture, 17. 
Money, 10. 
Montenegro, 239. 
Montreal, 161, 163. 
Morocco, 259. 
Moscow, 235. 
Mozambique, 262. 
Munich, 206. 

N 
Naples, 221. 

Netherlands, the, 215-216. 
New Orleans, 119. 
New South Wales, 266. 
New York city, 124-133; trade, 132-133; 

industries of, 92, 130. 
New Zealand, 268. 
Nicaragua, 175. 
Norway, 216-217. 



Labor, division of, 8. 
Lake traffic, 112. 
Leather manufactures, 99. 
Leipzig, 206. 
Liverpool, 199. 
London, 197-199. 
Louisiana, 61. 
Lmnbering, 87, 98. 

M 

Madagascar, 261. 

Man and climate, 20-21. 

Manchester ship canal, 26, 197. 

Manila, 143. 

Manufactures, 94-101. 

Manufacturing industries, 89. 

Meat products, 97. 

Merchant marine, United States, 154. 

Mexico, 164-167. 

Mineral industries, 72-80. 

Mining, 88. 



Oats, 56. 

Ocean routes, 155. 

Oxides, 72. 

P 
Pacific ranges, 44 
Panama, republic of, 170-171. 
Panama canal, 26, 171-174. 
Paraguay, 191. 
Paris, 212. 
Persia, 251. 
Peru, 184, 185. 
Petroleum, 76-78. 
Philadelphia, 117. 
Philippine islands, 141-143.' 
Poland, 229. 
Population, 13-14. 
Pork products, 68. 
Porto Rico, 137-139. 
Portugal, 227. 
Printing industry, 99. 
Production, areas of, 82. 
Products, classes of, 83, 96-10^ 
Protective duty, 153. 
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Quarrying, 88. ^ 



Q 



R 



Railroads, 27-28, 107, 108, 109. 

RainfaU, 18-19. 

Revenue duty, 153. 

Rice, 57. 

Rio de Janeiro, 179. 

River traffic, 110, 111. 

Roads, 106, 107. 

Rocky moimtain region, 44. 

Rome, 221. 

Rotterdam, 215-216. 

Rubber, 166, 177. 

Rumania, 238. 

Russia, 233-237. 



S 

St. Lawrence river, 163. 

St. Louis, 119. 

St. Paul, 54. 

Salmon, 70. 

San Francisco, 119. 

Savage life, 7. 

Scotland, 196, 200. 

Sheep, 69. 

Siam, 252. 

Siberia, 233. 

Silk, 59. 

Sflver, 78-79. 

Soils, 17. 

South America, 176-191. 

Southampton, 200. 

Spam, 225-226. 

Standard time, 108-109. 

Steamship lines, 155-156. 

Steel, 96, 147. 

Stock raising, 65. 

Suez canal, 26. 

Sugar, 60, 61. 

Sweden, 216-218. 

Switzerland, 223-224. 



Tariff, the, 152-154. 

Tea, 62. 

Telephones, 24. 

Temperature, 17. 

Textile manufactures, 97. 

Time, standard, 108-109. 

Tobacco, 62-63; products, 100. 

Toronto, 162. 

Tramp steamers, 25. 

Transportation, 2^29, 91-92, 102-114, 

154-155. 
Trans-Siberian railway, 237. 
Trunk system, 28. 
Turkey, 253. 



U 



United Kingdom, 192-202. 

United States, physical features, 34-49; 

industries, 82-93; manufactures, 94- 

101. 
Uruguay, 190. 



Valparaiso, 189. 
Vancouver, 162. 
Venezuela, 180-181. 
Vienna, 232. 
Vladivostok, 236. 

W 

Wake island, 143. 

Waste materials, 101. 

Waterways, inland, 110-113. 

Weather bureaus, 32. 

Welland canal, 163 

West coastal region, 47—48. 

Western highlands, 40-41. 

Wheat, the plant, 51-55; wheat couih 

tries, 52. 
Winds and rainfall, 18. 
Wool, 69. 
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NORTH AMERICA 

MOUNTAINB AND PLATEAUB Feet Feet 

Rocky Mountains .... 10,000 Rocky Mountain Highland . . . 5,000 

Cascade Mountains . . . 9,000 Coast Ranges, United States . . 3,000 
Sierra Nevada Mountains . 9,000 Appalachisui Moimtains .... 2,500 

Mexican Plateau 7,500 

RlVBBS AND Basin Areas Miles Baain Areas 

Missouri-Mississippi 4,200 1,250,000 

St. Lawrence 2,100 565,000 

Mackenzie 2,100 680,000 

Colorado 2,000 225,000 

Yukon 2,000 380,000 

Nelson-Saskatchewan 1,900 470,000 

Rio Grande 1,800 230,000 

Columbia 1,400 260,000 

T «•»-»<. Area in Altitude 

^^AXEa Square Miles in Feet 

Superior 31,200 602 

Huron 23,800 681 

Michigan 22,460 681 

Great Bear 14,000 391 

Erie 9,960 673 

Winnipeg 9,400 710 

Ontano 7,240 246 

Great Slave 7,100 520 

Nicaragua 2,975 106 

Great Salt 2,560 4,218 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Mountains and Plateaus Feet Feet 

Andes Mountains .... 13,000 Brazilian Plateau 2,000 

Bolivian Plateau 12,500 Guiana Plateau 2,000 

RrVBRS AND Basin Areas Miles Basin Areas 

Amazon 3,400 2,320,000 

ParanA-La Plata 2,500 1,150,000 

Sao Francisco 1,800 210,000 

Orinoco 1,500 425,000 

T . «-na Area in Altitude 

'L'AKES Square MUes in Feet 

Titicaca 3,261 12,500 
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EUROPE 
Mountains and Plateaus Feet Feet 



Caucasus Mountains . 
Alps Mountains . . . 
Pyrenees Mountains . 
Carpathian Mountains 
Balkan Mountains . . 



10,000 Apennines Moimtains 4,000 

8,500 Ural Mountains 3,600 

8,000 Jura Moimtains, France .... 3,000 

6,000 Kiolen Mountains, Norway . . 3,000 



4,600 

Rivers and Basin Areas Miles Basin Areas 

Volga 2,300 690,000 

Danube 1,800 320,000 

Dnieper 1,300 197,000 

Don 1,200 160,000 

Northern Dwina 1,100 134,000 

Dniester 853 16,510 

Rhine 810 86,600 

Elbe 720 66,340 

Vistula 662 73,900 

Tagus 666 31,864 

Oder 652 43,300 

Loire 543 46,766 

Rhone 604 38,000 

Seine 425 30,028 

Po 418 26,800 

T A ij-iaa * Area in Altitude 

IjAKES Square Miles in Feet 

Ladoga 7,000 65 

ASIA 

Mountains and Plateaus Feet Feet 

Himalaya Mountains . . . 19,000 Tibet Plateau 16,000 

Karakoram Mountains, Tibet 18,500 Altai Mountain 6,300 

Hindu-Kush Mountains . 18,000 Iran Plateau, Persia 6,000 

Kuenlun Mountains, Tibet. 18,000 Mongolian Plateau 3,600 

Thian Shan Mountains . . 18,000 Dekkan Plateau, India .... 2,000 

Rivers and Basin Areas Miles Basin Areas 

Yangtze 3,100 690,000 

Yenisei 3,000 1,500,000 

Obi 3,000 1,100,000 

Lena 2,800 900,000 

Hoangho 2,800 390,000 

Amur 2,700 780,000 

Mekong 2,600 280,000 

Euphrates 2,000 490,000 

Indus 1,900 360,000 

Ganges 1,800 600,000 

Brahmaputra 1,800 360,000 

Area in Altitude 

Lakes Square Miles in Feet 

Caspian Sea 169,383 86* 

Lake Aral 26,166 158 

Baikal 13,197 1,400 

Dead Sea 353 1,290^ 

* Below sea level. 
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MOUNTAINB AND PliATBAUB 

Atlas Mountama . . . 



AFRICA 

Feet 

9,000 Abyssinian Highlands 



Feet 
6,500 



RiTBBS AND Basin Abeas 



Miles 



Nile 3,900 

Niger 2,900 

Kongo 2,800 

Zambesi 1,600 

Orange 1,200 



Lakes 



Area in 
Square Miles 



Victoria Nyanza 32,167 

Nyassa 10,000 

Tanganyika 14,000 

Chad 10,400 



Basin Areas 

1,300,000 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 

580,000 

270,000 

Altitude 
in Feet 

3,300 

1,577 

2,670 

850 



AUSTRALIA 

RiVBBS AND Basin Abba Miles 

Darling 1,160 

Murray 1,100 



Basin Areas 

198,000 
270,000 



DIMENSIONS OF THE EARTH 

Miles 

Polar diameter of the earth : . . . 7,899 

Equatorial diameter of the earth 7,926 

Length of the equator 24,902 

Length of a meridian circle 24,857 

Average length of a degree of latitude 

Length of a degree of longitude at the equator 

10** north or south 
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20** 
30** 
40** 
50** 
60** 
70** 
80** 
90** 
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69 
69.2 
68 
65 
59 
52.3 
44.4 
34.5 
23.6 
12 




Total Abba of Eabth's Subface 



Square Miles 

196,907,000 



Pacific Ocean 70,000,000 

Atlantic Ocean 34,000,000 

Indian Ocean 28,000,000 

Antarctic Ocean 4,998,000 

Arctic Ocean 4,000,000 



Total Sea 140,998,000 
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Thb Continents Area in Square Miles 

North America 9,431,000 

South America 6,856,000 

Europe 3,842,000 

Asia 17,056,000 

Africa 11,512,000 

Australia 3,456,000 

Polar Lands 3,756,000 



Inhabitants 


i Number 


Per Sq. Mile 


110,000,000 


11.56 


35,000,000 


5.10 


400,000,000 


106.54 


900,000,000 


52.76 


170,000,000 


14.76 


8,000,000 


2.31 


300,000 


0.07 


1,623,300,000 


29.03 



Total 55,909,000 

AREA AND POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND ITS DEPEND- 
ENCIES. CENSUS OF 1910 

Total Area 3,743,344 square miles 

Total Population 101,100,000 

The For^-eight States 91,972,000 

States Area in Square Miles Population 

Alabama 51,998 2,138,093 

Arizona 113,956 204,354 

Arkansas 53,335 1,574,449 

California 158,297 2,377,549 

Colorado 103,948 799,024 

Connecticut 4,965 1,114,756 

Delaware 2,370 202,322 

District of Columbia 70 331,069 

Florida 58,666 752,619 

Georgia 59,265 2,609,121 

Idaho 84,313 325,594 

Illinois 56,665 5,638,591 

Indiana 36,354 2,700,876 

Iowa 56,147 2,224,771 

Kansas 82,158 1,680,949 

Kentucky 40,598 2,289,905 

Louisiana 48,506 1,656,388 

Maine 33,040 742,371 

Maryland 12,327 1,295,346 

Massachusetts 8,266 3,366,416 

Michigan 57,980 2,810,173 

Minnesota 84,682 2,075,708 

Mississippi 46,865 1,797,114 

Missouri 69,420 3,293,335 

Montana 146,572 376,053 

Nebraska 77,520 1,192,214 

Nevada 110,690 81,875 

New Hampshire 9,341 430,572 

New Jersey 8,224 2,537,167 

New Mexico 122,634 327,301 

New York 49,204 9,113,614 

North Carolma 52,426 . 2,206,287 

North Dakota 70,837 577,056 

Ohio 41,040 4,767,121 
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States Area in Square Miles Population 

Oklahoma 70,057 1,657,165 

Oregon 96,699 672,765 

Pennsylvania 45,126 7,665,111 

Rhode Island . . . . : 1,248 542,610 

South Carolina 30,989 1,515,400 

South Dakota 77,615 583,888 

Tennessee 42,022 2,184,789 

Texas 265,896 3,896,542 

Utah 84,990 373,351 

Vermont 9,564 355,956 

Virginia 42,627 2,061,612 

Washington 69,127 1,141,990 

West Virginia 24,170 1,221,119 

Wisconsin 56,066 2,333,860 

Wyoming 97,914 145,965 



Alaska 590,884 64,356 

Hawaii 6,449 191,909 

Porto Rico 3,435 1,118,012 

PhiUppine Islands (1903) 115,026 7,635,426 



Guam (1900) 

Samoa (1902) 

Canal Zone (1909) 

Military and n&val persons abroad 
(1900) 



210 9,000 

77 3,750 

474 127,362 



91,219 



CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES HAVING 100,000 OR MORE POPULA- 
TION IN 1910 



City Population 

NewYork, N. Y 4,766,883 

Chicago, 111 2,185,283 

Philadelphia, Pa 1,549,008 

St. Louis, Mo 687,029 

Boston, Mass 670,585 

Cleveland, Ohio 560,663 

Baltimore, Md 558,485 

Pittsburg, Pa 533,905 

Detroit, Mich 465,766 

Buffalo, N.Y 423,715 

San Francisco, Cal 416,912 

Milwaukee, Wis 373,857 

Cincinnati, Ohio 364,463 

Newark. N.J 347,469 

New Orleans, La 339,075 

Washington, D. C 331,069 

Los Angeles, Cal 319,198 

Minneapolis, Minn 301,408 

Jersey City, N. J 267,779 

Kansas City, Mo 248,381 

Seattle, Wash 237,194 

Indianapolis, Ind 233,650 



City Population 

Providence, R. 1 224,326 

Louisville, Ky 223,928 

Rochester, N; Y 218,149 

St. Paul, Minn 214,744 

Denver, Colo 213,381 

Portland, Oreg 207,214 

Columbus. Ohio 181,548 

Toledo, Ohio 168,497 

Atlanta. Ga 154,839 

Oakland, Cal 150,174 

Worcester, Mass 145,986 

Syracuse, N. Y 137,249 

New Haven, Conn 133,605 

Birmin^am, Ala 132,685 

Memphis, Tenn 131,105 

Scranton, Pa 129,867 

Richmond, Va 127,628 

Paterson, N. J 125,600 

Omaha, Neb 124,096 

Fall River, Mass 119,295 

Dayton, Ohio 116,577 

Grand Rapids, Mich 112,571 
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City Population 

NashviUe, Tenn 110,364 

Lowell, Mass 106,294 

Cambridge, Mass 104,839 



City Populaiioii 

Spokane, Wash 104,402 

Bridgeport, Conn. 102,054 

Albany, N.Y 100,253 



TWENTY-FIVE LARGEST CITIES IN THE WORLD 



1. London, England .... 1910 
Greater London 1910 

2. New York, U. S 1910 

3. Paris, France 1911 

4. Tokyo. Japan 1908 

6. Chicago, U . S 1910 

6. Berlin, Germany .... 1910 

7. Vienna, Aufitria-Hungary . 1911 

8. PetTograd, Russia .... 1910 

9. Canton, China 

10. Philadelphia. U. S. ... 1910 

11. Moscow, Russia 1909 

12. BuenoB Aires, Argentina . 1911 



Population 

4,872,702 
7,637,196 
4,766,883 
2,846.986 
2.186,079 
2,185.283 
2,070.695 
2.004,291 
1,907,708 
1,600,000 
1,549.008 
1.481.200 
1,326,994 



13. Calcutta, India 1910 

14. Constantinople, Turkey . 

15. Osaka, Japan 1908 

16. Shanghai, China 

17. Tientsin, China 1910 

18. Rio de Janeiro, Branl . . 1909 

19. Bombay, India 1910 

20. Hamburg, Germany . . . 1910 

21. Budapest, Austria-Hungary 1910 

22. Glasgow, Scotland . . . .1911 

23. Warsaw, Russia 1909 

24. Liverpool, England . . . 1910 

25. Barcelona, Spain .... 1911 



Population 

1,216,514 

1.125,000 

1,117,151 

1,000,000 

1,000.000 

1.000.000 

972.892 

936.000 

880.371 

784,456 

781.179 

767.606 

700,000 



SOME OCEAN TRADE ROUTES OF THE WORLD 



From 



Alexandria . . 
Alexandria . . 
Alters . . . 
Apia (Samoa) 
Bahia .... 
Bahia .... 
Batavia . . . 
Batavia . . . 
Bombay . . . 
Bombay . . . 
Bombay . . . 
Boston . . . 
Boston . . . 
Buenos Aires . 
Buenos Aires . 
C^cutta . . . 
Callao .... 
Cape Town . 
Christiania . . 
Colon .... 
Constantinople 
Copenhagen . 
Fiji Islands . 
Fiji Islands . 
Genoa . . 
Genoa . . 
Gibraltar 
Gothenburg 
Halifax . 
Havana . 
Hobart 
Hongkong 
Hongkong 
Jamaica . 
Lisbon . 
Usbon . 



To 



London . . 
Liverpool . . 
Liverpool . . 
San Irancisco 
Southampton 
Liverpool . . 
Marseilles 
Southampton 
London . . 
Liverpool . . 
Marseilles 
Glasgow . . 
Liverpool . . 
Southampton 
Liverpool . . 
Liverpool . . 
Liverpool . . 
Southampton 
Hull .... 
Southampton 
Liverpool . . 
Leith, Hull . 
Vancouver . 
Sydney . . . 
Southampton 
Glasgow . . 
London . . 
London . . 
Liverpool . . 
New Orleans 
London . . 
Southampton 
Marseilles 
Southampton 
Liverpool . . 
Southampton 



.a 

o 

d 

2,275 
3,027 
1,664 
4,200 
4,505 
4,430 
7,178 
8,330 
6.658 
6.255 
4.924 
2.785 
2,932 
6,126 
6,253 
7,985 
9,895 
6,010 

558 
5,252 
3,015 

616 
5.235 
1,725 
2.134 
2,254 
1.299 

644 
2.415 

585 

11,951 

10,075 

8,180 

4.702 

973 

866 



From 



Madagascar 
Manila . . 
Melbourne 
Melbourne 
Montevideo 
Montevideo 
Montreal . 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 

New York . . 

New York . . 

New York . . 

Odessa . . . . 
Pernambuco 
Portland (Me.) 

Port Said . . . 

Port Said . . . 

Quebec . . . . 
Rio de Janeiro 

Shanghai . . . 

Shanghai . . . 

Shanghai . . . 

Singapore . . . 

Stockholm . . 

Sues 

Sues 

Sydney . . . . 

Sydney . . . . 

Valparaiso . . 

Vera Cruz . . 

Vladivostok . . 

Wellington . . 

Yokohama . . 

Zansibar . . . 

Zanzibar . . . 

Zanzibar . . . 



To 



Marseilles . 
Liverpool .' 
Southampton 
Marseilles . 
Southampton 
Liverpool 
Liverpool . 
London . . 
Liverpool 
Liverpool . 
Glasgow . . 
Southampton 
Liverpool . 
Liverpool . 
Liverpool . 
Liverpool 
Marseilles . 
Liverpool . 
Liverpool 
Southampton 
Marseilles . 
Vancouver . 
Southampton 
London 
Liverpool 
Marseilles . 
Southampton 
Marseilles . 
Liverpool 
Liverpool . 
Southampton 
London . . 
London . . 
London . . 
Marseilles . 
Hamburg . 



6,077 
9,676 
11,931 
9,720 
6,170 
6,096 
2,850 
4,690 
4,615 
3,170 
3,280 
3,110 
3,336 
3,674 
2,770 
4,060 
1,668 
2,866 
5,166 
10.946 
9,050 
4,300 
8,638 
1,171 
3,274 
1,666 
12.491 
10,296 
8,748 
6,031 
11.748 
13,346 
11,601 
6,226 
4,746 
7,130 



26 

32 

45 

35 

22 

25 

9 

14 

14 

6 

8 

6 

12 

15 

8 

14 

6 

8 

19 

43 

36 

19 

38 

4 

10 

6 

49 

34 

37 

20 

60 

46 

62 

40 

20 

30 



APPENDIX VU 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 

LsADiNa Exports of thb United Leading Countries to which Sent 

States 

Raw Cotton Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, ^pain, Japan 

Meat and Dairy Products Great Britain, Germany, France, Bel^um 

Breadfltuffs (grain, flour, meal) Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgixmi, Holland 

Iron and Steel Goods (machmery, ensines, 

hardware) Great Britain, Germany, Mexico, Canada 

Petroleum (kerosene, crude and other oils) . Great Britain, Germany, Holland, Belgium 

Timber, Lumber, Furniture, etc Great Britain, Germany, Canada, West Indies 

Copper ([bars, plates and manufactured) . . Great Britain, Germany, France, Holland 

live Animals (90 per cent cattle) Great Britain, Cuba 

ToImcco Geaf and manufactured) ...*.. Great Britain, Germany, Italy, France 

Leather and Manufactures of Great Britain, Australasia, Canada 

Coal and Coke Canada, Mexico, Chiba 

Agricultural Implements France, Canada, Russia, Argentina, Germ'yi Gt. Britain 

Fruits and Nuts Great Britain, Crermany, Canada, Finance 

C:!ottonseed Products (oil cake, meal) . . . Great Britain, Germany, Netherlands, France, Belgium 

Naval Stores (tar, roem, turpentine) . . . Great Britain, Belgium, Germany, Netherlands 

Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes Great Britain, Mexico, Canada, Germany, Italy 

Cars and Vehicles Great Britain, Mexico, Canada, West Indies, Japan 

Leading Imports of the United Leading Countries from which 

States Obtained 

Raw Sugar Chiba, Java, Hawaiian Islands, Germany 

Coffee Brasil, Colombia, Venesuela, Gruatemala, Mexico 

Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes Chile, Germany, Great Britain, India 

Raw Fiber (heinp, flax, jute, grasses) . . . Mexico, Philippmes, India 
Manufactured Fiber (linens, cordage, bag- 
ging, etc.) Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, France 

Raw Cotton Egypt, Peru 

Manufactured Cotton Cloth (clothing, knit 

goods, laces, etc.) Great Britain, (Germany, Switserland, France 

Raw Silk Japan, China, Italy, France 

Manufactured Silk (cloth, ribbons, velvets, 

etc.) France, Germany, Japan, Switserland 

Hides of Cattle and Goatskins India, Argentina, Russia, France 

India Rubber and Gutta-percha (raw) . . Brazil, Kongo State, East Indies, African Colonies 
Raw Wool and Hair of Goat, Alpaca, etc. . . Australasia, Arg^ntma, Russia, Turkey 
Manufactured Wool (cloth, carpets, cloth- 
ing, etc.) Great Britain, France, Germany 

Unmanufactured Iron and Steel (ore, pig 

iron, bars, etc.) Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, Sweden 

Manufactured Iron and Steel (cutlery, ma- 
chinery, etc.) Great Britain, Germany, Belgium 

Jewelry and Precious Stones Great Britain, Netherlands, France, Belgium 

Fruits and Nuts Italy, Central America, West Indies, Spain 

Leaf Tobacco Chiba, Sumatra, Germany, Turkey 

Cigars and Cigarettes Cuba, Egypt, Mexico 

Tin (unmanufactured) Straits Settlements, Malay States, Dutch East Indies 

Wood (timber and lumber) Canada, Central America, East Indies 

Wood (furniture and pulp) Canada, Germany, Norway 

Tea Japan, China, British India 

Copper (unmanufactured) Mexico, Canada, Great Britain 

Spirits, Wines, and Malt Liquors France, Germany, Great Britain, Spain 

Furs (skins and clothing) Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium 

Leather and Leather Goods (gloves) . . . Great Britidn, Germany, France 

HEADS OF THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE WORLD 

Country Official Head Title Capital 

Abyssinia lij Ey-assu Emperor Adis Abeba 

Afghanistan Habibulla Khan Ameer Kabul 

Argentina Victorino de la Plaza President Buenos Aires 

Austria Karl Seitz President Vienna 

Belgium Albert King Brussels 

Bokhara Seid Mir Alim Ameer 
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Country 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

ChUe 

China 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Great Britam and Ireland George V 

Dominion of Canada 

Conmionwealth of Australia 

New Zealand 

British India 

British South Africa 



Official Head 

Ismael Montes 

W. B. Pereira Gomez 

Boris 

Ramon Barros Luce 

Jos6 Vicente Concha 
Alfredo Gonzalez 
Mario G. Menocal 
Thomas G. Masaryk 
Christian X 
Ramon Baez 
Leonidas Plaza 
Hussein Kamel 
Gen. Mannerheim 
Raymond Poincar^ 
Friedrich Ebert 



Title 



Capital 



Greece 

Guatemala 

Hayti 

Hedjaz 

Honduras 

Hungary 

India, Empire 

Italy 

Japan 

Ju^o-Slavia 

Khiva 

Kongo Free State 

Liberia 

Luxembmrg 

Mexico 

Monaco 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Netherlands 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Oman 

Panama 
Paraguay 
Persia 
Peru 

Poland 



Alexander 

Manuel Estrada Cabrera 

Orestes Zamor 

Hussein I 

Dr. Bertrand 

George V 

Victor Emmanuel III 

Yoshihito 

Alexander 

Asfendiar 

Albert (King of the 

Belgians) 
D. E. Howard 
Charlotte 
Gen. Carranza 
Albert 

Muley Yusoef 
Dhiraja Tribhubana 

Sh'sher Jang 
Wilhelmina 
Adolfo Diaz 
Haakon VII 
Seyyid Taimiu: bin 

Turkee 
Belisario Porras 
Eduardo Schaerer 
Ahmed Mirza 
Dr. Roberto Legnia 

(Claimant) 
Gen. Pilsudski 



President 


Sucre 


President 


Rio de Janeiro 


Kin§ 


Sofia 


President 


Santiago 


President 


Pekin 


President 


Bogota 


President 


San Jos^ • 


President 


Havana 


President 


Prague 


Kin§ 


Copenhagen 


President 


Santo Domingo 


President 


Quito 


Khedive 


Cairo 


President 


Helsingfors 


President 


Paris 


President 


Berlin 


King 


London 




Ottawa 




Canberra 




Wellington 




Delhi 




Cape Town: 




Pretoria 


Km^f 


Athens 


President 


New Guatemala 


President 


Port au Prince 


Shereef 


Mecca 


President 


Tegucigalpa 


President 


Budapest 


Emperor 


Delhi 


King 


Rome 


Emperor 


Tokyo 


Regent 


Belra*ade 


Khan 


Khiva 


Sovereign 


Boma 


President 


Monrovia 


Grand Duchess Luxemburg 


President 


Mexico 


Prince 


Monaco 


Sultan 


Morocco 


Maharaja 


Khatmandu 


Queen 


The Hague 


President 


Managua 


King 


Christiania 


Sultan 


Maskat 


President 


Panama 


President 


Asuncion 


Shah 


Teheran 


President 


Lima 


President 


Warsaw 
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Country 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Russia 

Salvador 

Siam 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Thibet 

Tunis 

Turkey . 

United States of America 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Zanzibar 



Official Head 

Canto y Castro 
Ferdinand 

Carlos Melendez 
Vagiravudh 
Alfonso Xm 
Gustaf V 
Giuseppe Motta 

Mohamed en Nasir 
Mohammed VI 
Woodro# Wilson 
Feliciano Viera 
V. Marauez Bustillos 
Khalifa oin Harub 



Title 

President 
King 

President 

King 

King 

King 

President 

Bey 

Sultan 

President 

President 

President 

Sultan 



Capital 

Lisbon 

Bucharest 

Petrograd 

San Salvadoc 

Bangkok 

Madrid 

Stockholm 

Bern 

Lhasa 

Tunis 

Constantinople 

Washin^n 

Montevideo 

Caracas 



\ 



A 



\ 



A 




f 
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